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THE TEA-PLANTER 



CHAPTER I 

' HiB cannot last long/ said the doctor, turning from 
the silent invalid, who lay apparently asleep upon 
the bed, to a girl standing near. 

In a moment the eyelids were raised, and the keen 
gray eyes, -shrewd to hardness, steadfast to obstinacy, 
were fixed upon the speaker. 

^ What do you say ?' asked the sick man in a clear, 
incisive tone. 

The medical man hesitated, and Henry Stratton, 
the dying merchant, continued : 

' Speak out ; I know that I am doomed, but I am 
not afraid of facing death if my time has come. Is 
it a matter of weeks, days, or hours V 

* Days — ^possibly hours.' 

' Is that so t Where is Audine V 

* Here I am, uncle.' 

The handsome girl to whom the doctor had first 
spoken advanced into the invalid's range of vision. 
Her dress, which betokened an ample purse, set off 
the fine proportions of her figure as she bent over the 
man who had stood in the place of father and mother 
to her since she was a child. 

1 



2 THE TEA-PLANTER 

* Send for Goodlad at once, and tell your oousin to 
come up. I wish to speak to him and to you too.' 

' I can do no more, Miss Stratton,' said the doctor, 
following Audine from the room as she went to fulfil 
her uncle's request. 

* I understand ; his hours are numbered,' she 
answered, her beautiful eyes filling with tears. 

Ten minutes later Audine Stratton and her oousin 
Jermyn Marriner stood by the bedside of the old 
merchant. 

* You two must marry ; do you hear V he rapped 
out sharply. 'I have mentioned the subject before, 
and you know my wishes.' 

The cousins exchanged a glance, but neither made 
any comment. At last Audine spoke, the colour 
flying over her delicate skin. Her words came softly 
and with hesitation. 

* If Jermyn is willing, I ' 

Something in the attitude of his nephew roused the 
ire of the invalid, and he broke out impatiently : 

* Do you hear, Jermyn ? You must marry Audine, 
and on that condition you shall have my fortune.' 

The young man was at last provoked into speech. 

* You can't attach those sort of conditions to your 
money nowadays. The law sets them aside if they are 
vexatious.' 

The invalid's fingers closed and his brow contracted, 
but he was still master of himself. He looked with 
affectionate admiration at his brother's daughter, and 
then at his sister's son. His eyes blazed with scorn 
and contempt as they rested on the weak countenance 
of the mam who could remain cold and impassive in 
the presence of such a girl as Audine. 

* I don't know whether to think you a knave or a j 
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fool, Jennyn. Your father was the former and your 
mother — poor weak soul ! — ^was the latter.' 

Audine watched the invalid with increasing anxiety, 
and made a warning sign to her cousin to be careful 
not to irritate him. The warning was disregarded, 
and Jermyn said, with some warmth : 

* Ejiave or fool, I am not going to many any woman 
against my will.' 

^ Very well ; I am glad to know your feeling on the 
subject,' replied Henry Stratton, with a moderation 
that surprised his niece. ^ You understcmd that after 
my death the money will be yours, Jennyn, as soon as 
you fulfil the conditions attached to it. I am tired ; 
please leave me.' 

The cousins closed the door of the sick-room behind 
them, and Jermyn shrugged his shoulders impatientiy. 

* The old man is in his dotage, or he would remember 
that the time-wom tyramiy of making two people 
marry against their will is relegated to the annals of 
fiction. It can't be done.' 

* I am sorry that you have thwarted and vexed him. 
He will not be with us much longer, and it seems so 
unkind not to soothe his dying moments as far as lies 
in our power,' said Audine, who loved her uncle, in 
spite of the many angles and comers in his character 
acquired in the process of building up the fortune he 
was now leaving. 

' I didn't mean to vex him,' protested Jermyn, with 
sadden comxranction. ' If he so much desires it, and 
you are willing, by all means let us be engaged.' 

The cousins were not in love. Audine, buried in 
the depths of the country, had led a quiet life amongst 
the elderly friends of her uncle, and her heart had 
never been touched by the tender passion. Jermyn 

1—2 



4 THE TEA-PLANTER 

had his own private reasons for not desiring to enter 
the state of matrimony at present, although he was 
quite ready to engage himself indefinitely. There 
were no love-passages between the young couple as 
they thus plighted their troth. 

Goodlad, the lawyer, Henry Stratton's lifelong 
friend, came at his call, and there was much discussion 
and signing of papers. When told that, in accordance 
with his wish, Jermyn had definitely engaged himself 
to Audine, their uncle summoned them to his side and 
repeated what had been said before. 

' You shall have the money the day you marry 
Audine. If you refuse to fulfil that condition, you 
must not expect a penny.' 

The merchant lingered for a week, retaining all his 
faculties to the last, and insisting on the speedy 
marriage of the young people as soon as was com- 
patible with decency after his death. 

When the funeral was over, Jermyn had an interview 
with Goodlad, who asked him how soon he intended 
to marry his cousin. 

' I don't know. I am not prepared to rush into it 
all in a hurry. What is to happen if we break it off ?' 

' Your uncle has arranged that the money goes 
elsewhere.' 

' I warn you that I shall dispute the will.' 

* You can't dispute it until you know its contents.' 

* Those, I presume, you are about to tell me.' 

' On the contrary, the terms of the will will not be 
made known to you until it is proved. Letters of 
administration are not to be taken out for three years 
from the date of your unble's death.' 

Jermyn regarded him with increduUty as he said : 
' My uncle distinctly stated that his fortxme would 
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be mine as soon as I married. If the marriage takes 
place at all, it will probably be before three years 
have passed.' 

The lawyer smiled, but vouchsafed no further in- 
formation. At the conclusion of the interview he 
said : 

' If you will let me know when the date is fixed, I 
may be able to provide for the fulfilment of your 
uncle's promise.' 

A month later Jermyn went back to Ceylon — ^where 
he had interests in a tea estate — ^without coming to 
any decision about the future, except giving a some- 
what vague promise that he would return in a few 
months to marry his cousin. 

Audine Stratton, who had a small income of her 
own, vainly endeavoured to find some occupation in 
the life which had become empty and colourless with 
the deatib of her uncle. In her teens she had been 
considered an heiress, and as such she had lived in the 
lap of luxury under her uncle's roof. It was probably 
part of his plan of coercion to leave his niece for a 
period without the means to provide herself with the 
same luxury in which she had formerly Kved. It 
would make her value the money more highly, and 
create a readiness on her part to fall in with his desire 
for a union with her cousin. 

Time slipped by, and weeks grew into months, 
which passed without a sign from Jermyn of his return 
to claim the fortime or his bride. At length her gentle 
spirit rose in rebellion against the indefinite waiting 
for a laggard husband. She was tired of her lonely, 
purposeless existence, and weary of considering an 
economical expenditure from day to day. She craved 
for something to interest her mind. If it could be 
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something that would add to her income as well as 
divert her thoughts, so much the better. With this 
end in view, she made attempts to obtain employ- 
ment that would be congenial, but, so far, none had 
been successful. 

One day she heard of a lady in Ceylon, the wife of 
a tea-planter, who required a governess for her chil- 
dren. By a curious chance, the family lived in the 
vicinity of her cousin's plantation. Here was an 
opportimity of fathoming the mystery of Jermyn's 
behaviour. She consulted Mr. Goodlad, who advised 
her to apply for the post, at the same time offering to 
supply the necessary funds for passage and outfit. 
Without further hesitation, she wrote to the lady — a 
Mrs. Angus Smith — and received a prompt reply. 

After mentioning the names and ages of the chil- 
dren — ^Lancelot, aged thirteen; Antonia, ten; and 
Theresa, seven— described as little angels of sweetness 
and intelligence, their mother went on to say : 

' I am sorry that I cannot offer you any salary. I 
feel ashamed of accepting the services of a lady of 
your talents under such conditions ; but I will do my 
best to make it up to you by giving you all the comforts 
in my power, and, above all things, by providing you 
with a happy home. Times are bad with the planters, 
ourselves among the rest. It is this new tax on tea, 
following on indifferent seasons and the depression 
caused by the late war. We just scrape along, and 
those who are working on borrowed capital will have 
a difficulty in paying the heavy interest charged by the 



' I wonder if I ought to venture. I may be half 
starved,* said Audine to herself, as she stopped to 
consider the question in its many aspects. ^I want 
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to Bee the world — partionlarly Ceylon, as I have 
heard bo much of its beauty. I should be glad to 
find myself in a happy home circle among children ; 
and, above all things, I wish to solve the mystery of 
Jermyn's queer conduct, and discover why he will 
neither marry me nor set me free. Yes ; I will risk 
the semi-starvation and go.' 

She continued to read : 

^I am so pleased to hear that you know Latin, 
French, and German, besides the necessary branches 
of English ; also, that you can play and sing. My 
son has a good notion of drawing, and will be glad to 
study perspective under you. Lessons in cooking 
would be much appreciated by us all, and we should 
dearly love to have some new dishes. Mr. Angus 
Smith gets very tired of the old menus.' 

Audine smiled. 

* It strikes me that there is a possibiUty of my being 
overworked rather than underfed. In that case I 
shall have to appeal to Jermyn for protection ; but I 
shall say nothing of him till I arrive there.' 

She turned to the letter again. 

* You will need some pretty frocks and hats. We 
see a good deal of our neighbours. You will want your 
tennis-racket, but we have no golf. The valley is 
too thickly covered with v^etation to admit of the 
game. If by chance you have such a thing as a 
saddle and a riding-habit, pray bring both.' 

' That looks better. I should dearly love to be in 
the saddle again.' 

' If you could put in a few of the newest patterns 
of skirts and coats it would be a great boon. I haven't 
a hat fit to wear, and my frocks are too dreadfully 
old-fashioned for words. Perhaps you will be able 
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to lend me a hand with alterations, and advise me how 
to bring them up to date/ 

Again Audine smiled, and the smile extended to a 
hearty laugh as she read the postscript : 

^ Please do me a very great favour, and bring me 
out a pretty cretonne — ^not an expensive material. 
Forty yards would not be too much. With the help 
of a tailor — ^if I can get one — and your advice, I shall 
be able to re-cover the furniture. It needs it badly, 
as the dogs are so destructive.' 

'I am glad that she does not accuse the children 
of being destructive,' commented Audine, as she sat 
down to write the necessary letters to the shipping 
agent and to the expectant lady in Ceylon. 

« « « « « 

The Derbyshire slowed down her engines, turning 
her head towards the entrance of the harbour of 
Colombo. 

Audine's heart beat quickly as the big liner dropped 
her anchor and became motionless. The blue eyes of 
the girl were fixed upon the palm-fringed shore of 
the island in which she had elected to make her home 
for the present. Fears and hopes rose simultaneously 
in her mind, and for the hundredth time she asked 
herself if she were taking a foolish step. 

With the tying up of the ship to her moorings came 
a little fleet of boats containing friends of the pas^ 
sengers and a number of native merchants with gems 
and other oriental treasures. Whilst Audine gazed 
idly at the white-robed figures with their curious 
wares, a bustling little lady in a large sun-topee 
hurried up to her. 

' Are you Miss Stratton V she inquired ; and on 
receiving a reply in the affirmative she continued : 
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^I have been asked by Mrs. Angus Smith to take 
yon ashore and escort you up-oountry.' 

Audine was well content to place herself under the 
guidance of her new friend, who introduced herself as 
Mrs. Osterley. The landing was effected with com- 
parative ease and comfort, the lady possessing great 
command ov^ the vernacular. A carriage was wait- 
ing at tiie landing-stage, and in a short time Audine 
was seated in the wide veranda of the Galle Face 
Hotel. 

' I have no time to spare ; every moment is precious. 
Tou won't mind if I leave you, I hope. I have told 
the servants to give you tea, which they will serve 
here,' said Mrs. Osterley a little later in the day. 

' Where are you going V asked Audine, seeing that 
she wore the remarkable hat with which she had come 
on board the ship. 

^ I have a lot of shopping still to get through, and I 
am going into the pettah, to the native shops, where 
things are cheap.' 

She tucked herself into a rickshaw, and promised 
the man a present if he ran like the wind. She was 
whirled away in a cloud of red dust, leaving Audine 
upon the top of the wide stone steps. 

The strcmge sights and sounds of Eastern life filled 
the English girl with wonder and delight. Parties of 
travellers from the liners in the harbour came and 
went in carriages and rickshaws. Men, women, and 
children were overjoyed to be once more on shore, 
displaying an eager curiosity over the smallest detail 
of the marvellous East. 

Watchful, insinuating merchants spread their goods 
on the matting that covered the floors of the verandas, 
hoping to tempt the idler to buy. The moulded 
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balustrade with pots of palms and ferns, the bright- 
ooloured fabrics and gleamiog metal wares with their 
dark-complexioned vendors, made a picture rich in 
tone and full of life. 

Beyond the white balustrade and green pot-plants 
a snake-charmer waited under the tall portico. His 
stock-in-trade consisted of a basket of lively cobras 
and a restless mongoose attached to a string. The 
busy little cknimal prospected for strange snakes 
ceaselessly, whilst his master prayed the lords and 
ladies of creation to give his poor show one small 
moment of their noble attention. 

At half-past four tea was brought into the veranda 
where she sat. Everything she needed was placed 
close at hand, with a quiet attention that roused her 
admiration and gratitude. 

The air blew in off the sea, passing with a gentle 
rustle through the long green fronds of the palms. 
Outside the surf fell in a continuous roar on the yellow 
sands of the Galle Face, one of the pleasantest marine 
esplanades of the East. Cocoanut-palms fringed the 
beach and shaded the grounds of the hotel, which 
extended to the very verge of the waves. 

The sun set, and Mrs. Osterley returned from her 
shopping expedition in the pettah, pleased with her 
success and loaded with parcels. 

They dined at a small table in the dining-room, 
the electric fans fluttering their wings above. Mrs. 
Osterley appreciated the dainties provided for the 
table d'hdie menu, but Audine was too full of wonder 
to pay attention to mere creature comforts. Her 
eyes wandered delightedly over the groups of various 
nationahties gathered round the tables ; over the army 
of picturesque Singhalese servants, attentive to the 
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slightest desire of the diner ; or out of the wide-opened 
doors, where the fire-flies danced in the dark foUage of 
tiie pakns. 

After dinner they returned to the veranda. The 
moon had risen, and the rolling waves were lined with 
silver as they curled upon the shore and crumbled into 
snowy surf. From the drawing-room came the sounds 
of music as a group of passengers gathered round the 
piano. At ten o'clock Mrs. Osterley roused herself 
from a comfortable doze into which she had fallen. 

' Tou must be ready to start early to-morrow 
morning/ she said. ' By taking the first train up, we 
shall get home in time for tea and whilst it is fine. 
Just now we are having showers in our district after 
sunset or at night, and it does not do to be too late.' 

* Do you live near Mrs. Smith ?' 

'My husband is superintendent on an estate not 
far off.' 

' Then you have known her for a long time.' 
*We were at school together at Newara EUya. 
Alice Jones, as she was then, went to England for a 
couple of years, and when she joined her parents in 
Colombo afterwards, she met Angus Smith, and they 
were married when she was seventeen.' 

• Haa Mrs. Smith ' 

'Mrs. Angus Smith,' corrected the elder lady. 
'She is very particular about the Angus, though I 
beUeve it is only her husband's Christian name. Since 
her mbarriage she spells her own name differently — 
A, 1, y, s, instead of in the old familiar way.' 

' Has Mrs. Angus Smith had a governess for her 
children in the past V 

' No ; unless you call a Burgher nurse a governess. 
I think that the woman taught them to read.' 
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* What is a Burgher V 

'A country-bom person of mixed blood. Useful 
people, the Burghers, in their way, in spite of their 
faults.' 

' I hope that I shall be able to fulfil all Mrs. Angus 
Smith's requirements.' 

Mrs. Osterley laughed good-naturedly as she rose 
from the comfortable cane lounge. 

' Have no fear on that score. All Alice's geese are 
swans. I am wondering what you will think of it, 
and how you will persuade the children to settle to 
their work.' 

She looked the neat, stylish figure up and down, 
and noted the regular features and clear complexion. 
But it was not mere beauty of form and feature that 
struck the planter's wife. Ceylon contained its full 
share of pretty women, her own daughter Ivy being 
among them. There was something in the ring of the 
voice, the intonation — something in the dignity and 
easy grace of manner, that marked Audine as different 
from the ordinary good-natured, pretty English girl 
of Mrs. Osterley's acquaintance. 

' I am sure that I can make the little people like 
their books,' repUed the new governess with con* 
fidence. 

^ We shall see. Meanwhile, we must be going up- 
stairs. I am having the bill made out in my name. 
By that means you are charged at planters' rates. 
We shall share the carriages that take us to and from 
the stations, and you won't be over-weight with your 
luggage travelling with me. I have only my pur- 
chases and a small bag to take up-country.' 

' You come for the shopping, I suppose V 

' Periodically ; and I just clear my expenses by doing 
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commissions for my neighbours. You were one of 
my oommissions. By meeting you, I saved Mrs. 
Angus Smith the necessity of coming down to Colombo. 
Good -night. I will call you to-morrow morning. 
Don't give any presents to the servants until I am 
with you. They are a set of harpies over their tips, 
the scamps !' 

The brisk, bustling little woman with the keen eye 
to the main chance departed, and Audine closed her 
bedroom door. Throwing off her dress, she wrapped 
herself in a muslin dressing-gown, puUed up the blind 
of her window, and leaned out into the fresh night air. 
The hotel was still humming with busy life ; but above 
the sound of humanity rose the moan of the sea. She 
caught a glimpse of its moonlit waves through the 
glinting fronds of the palm-trees, and followed the 
path of silvery light on the surface of the water, that 
led away to the distant horizon. 

From the harbour there issued the black hull of a 
large steamer, canning its lights oceanwards, and 
cutting its way through the indigo waves which rolled 
in from the warm Indian Ocean. The thought that 
it might be the Derbyshire, which she knew was to 
sail that evening, crossed her mind. For a brief 
moment she was overcome with a sudden sense of 
loneliness. The ship was deserting her and leaving 
her stranded upon a foreign shore. An intense 
longing seized her to be back under the white awnings, 
safe in the keeping of the friendly captain who com- 
manded the vessel. 

In another second she had sununoned the courage 
which had so basely deserted her, and had cast all 
doubt to the winds, busying herself with her prepara- 
tions for the early start on the following day. 



CHAPTER II 

Thb Bun shone obliquely over sea and land, pouring 
his warm rays on the lightly-clad Orientals, who were 
already busy at their labours for the day. Mrs. 
Osterley had taken care to rouse Audine betimes, and 
to see that she made a good breakfast. The road to 
the station was still in deep, cool shadow, and the blue 
wood-smoke hung in the air, awaiting the morning sea- 
breeze to lift it above the motionless heads of the 
palms. 

The trcdn passed through a tract of rice-land, broken 
by dense plantations of trees and pabns. The river 
flowed in silent reaches, flooding the land here and 
there through culverts opened at the will of the agri- 
culturist. As the morning passed, the heat increased, 
and Audine missed the sea-breeze that had been her 
constant companion for the last three weeks. The 
limpid blue air smelt of warm, rank vegetation, and 
the heavy scent of flowering shrubs. On the horizon 
the distant hills showed themselves in outline. White, 
fleecy clouds hovered above them, melting into the 
blue ether under the rays of the sun. 

Later, as the panting engine worked its way up the 
mountain passes, Audine moved from side to side of 
the carriage, gazing up at the noble peaks, or casting 
a fascinated eye down into the depths of the valleys 
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bebw. A river turned and twisted through the open 
country, the silence of its reaches broken by the noise 
of rapids and fidls, as it hurried over its steep, rocky 
bed towards the level rice-fields. The slopes of the 
valley were covered with tea. Once those cultivated 
gardens had been dense jungle, the home of the 
elephant, the wild buffalo, and the sambur. Now 
there was but little trace of forest, except on the hill- 
tope. Only a patch of jungle remained in the valleys 
here and Uiere, or stretched in a long narrow belt up 
a gorge in the hillside. Under cover of the jungle a 
mountain stream babbled, hidden behind huge boulders 
and burrowing through beds of fern. 

Never far from the iron rails, the cart-road threaded 
its way over regular and gentle gradients, a lasting 
monument of excellent work. Its firm foundation 
and smooth metalled surface were as good as ever. 
The strings of carts, drawn by magnificent draft 
cattle, were no longer to be seen. They disappeared, 
as Mrs. Osterley related, with the coffee that once 
grew so luxuriantly, so prolifically, raising men's hopes, 
only to dash them to the ground a few years later. 
The little woman sighed. Her father had been one of 
those men doomed to a disappointment which prac- 
tically killed him. His daughter, who had been bom 
to what was considered to be a certain fortune, had 
all her life struggled with poverty, and spent her 
strength in the task of making two ends meet. Many 
an unrecognised hero and heroine has the island seen, 
who have patiently fought the battle, courageously 
persevering, when hope was at its last gasp and 
despair lurked on the doorstep. 

^e air, warm and humid among the rice-fields and 
pabns, became cooler as the train mounted the ghat. 
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The rich odour of the flowering trees and shrubs gave 
place to a sweet smell of bracken. Now and then the 
breath of a mountain breeze came in at the window, 
like a dash of cold water, chasing away the lethargy 
and indolence of warm, sweet Colombo, that seaport 
town of cinnamon and palms and tropical sea. 

Peaks that were passed towered no more, as Audine 
looked back upon them. They seemed, rather, to be 
nestiing down into the lowlands, shrouding themselves 
with a transparent sapphire haze. The country to- 
wards Colombo lay like a map at the foot of the hills. 
The river showed itself as a silver thread, and irrigation 
pools shone amidst the emerald cultivation. In front 
rose point after point, some with rounded heads 
crowned with virgin forest, others rearing bare, rocky 
peaks above the jungle in steep precipices, upon which 
the grass and flowers and ferns clun^ on shelves 
and fissures at a dizzy height. The lower slopes of 
the hills were covered with tea, which was carried 
to the very edge of the primeval forest. Bungalows, 
with their flower-gardens and out-buildings, sat snugly 
in the sheltered valleys amongst the tea ; and never 
far off was the factory, its plain roof half hidden 
by gra^cef ul trees of Australian origin. 

Audine looked eagerly out at the stations, where 
the train stopped for a longer period than was cus- 
tomary in England. There was always a busy, 
chattering throng of Singhalese, Tamils, and Moormen 
on the platform, their draperies glowing with rich 
tints in the rays of the sun. Vendors of milk, fruit, 
bread, and sweets^ passed up and down, calling their 
wares and bargaining with the passengers in the 
crowded third-class carriages. There were frequent 
timnels on the way, wherein the water dripped con- 
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tinually from the roof of living rock, and delicate, 
fragile ferns clung to the wet walk. The sodden change 
from the sunlit groups of humanity to the dark,-- 
solitary depths of the cavernous tunnels formed a 
strikmg contrast, that added to the fascination of 
the marvellous journey. 

At length they reached the point where they were to 
leave the train. As Mrs. Osterley descended from the 
carriage, the station-master himself came forward and 
greeted her. He was a native of good education, and 
spoke English. The porters were directed to collect 
the luggage, and it was piled upon the front seat of a 
roomy waggonette, to which was attached a pair of 
raw-boned horses. 

The driver, a lean native, who matched his steeds 
in figure, climbed to the box-seat, and arranged his 
thin legs with some ingenuity in the narrow chinks 
amongst the portmanteaux and trunks. He intimated 
to Mrs. Osterley that he was ready to start. 

Still attended by the polite station-master, the two 
ladies took their seats at the back. With many in- 
junctions to drive carefully from Mrs. Osterley, the 
youth who held the reins pulled first one and then the 
other violently, with the result that one horse jerked 
forward whikt the other backed. The whip fell 
smartly on their bony fianks, and they both plunged 
forward, only to be pulled up as swiftly, on account 
of a broken strap. Mrs. Osterley appeared neither 
alarmed nor surprised. She produced a stout piece of 
Btnng from her dressing-bag, and handed it to the 
youth, who knotted up the breach ; she repeated her 
injunctions to be careful as he mounted again to the 
box-seat. 

The second start was more successful, and once out 

2 
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of the station compound, the carriage rolled more 
smoothly and with greater ease for the horses. The 
road was a continuous ascent, winding by a regular 
gradient round the shoulders of the hills that hemmed 
in the valley. 

' How far is it to Nagaten V asked Audine. 

' Nagatenne/ corrected Mrs. Osterley. ' We put an 
accent on the last syllable. The point where we 
leave the carriage is about seven miles from the 
station. Then you have three miles of estate paths.' 

^ Do I walk the last three miles V 

' Oh dear no ! Mrs. Angus Smith wUl send a chair 
or a horse. Can you ride ?* 

•Yes.' 

* When did you learn V 

' When I was living with my uncle. He kept horses. 
He was talking of buying a motor-car, but he died 
before he could carry out his intention.' 

Audine felt awkward and uncomfortable under the 
cross-examination. Her companion had an alert, 
bird-like manner, which robbed her words of offence, 
but made her questions none the less searching and 
insistent. 

* Did he leave you any money V 

' N-no ; what Uttle I have I inherited from my 
parents.' 

' H'm ! Your uncle gave you extravagant tastes, 
and then left you without the means of indulging 
them. Now, that's what I call refined cruelty. It's 
bad enough when misfortune plays one that trick, 
as it did in my case, but when it's deliberately done 
by a human being, he ought to be — ^bumt !' 

The word shot out with a kind of snap, which caused 
Audine to smile. She replied : 
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' We certainly might have had him cremated, poor 
old man I He didn't mean to be unkind or unjust. 
He merely wanted to arrange things in his own way.' 

'Wished to Uve other people's Uvee for them as 
well as his own. How often I've said to friends, who 
have expressed a great desire to set the world straight, 
" live your own lives, and pray let others Uve theirs "! 
Tou spoke of '* we " — ^you meant his heirs, of course V 

*Y-yes.' 

' Were they more nearly related than you ?' 

' No ; they — ^he bore the same relationship that 
I did.' 

' Then all I can say is, it is most unjust.' 

Audine did not reply. By nature she was reserved 
as well as self-possessed, having had to act and think 
for h^Belf more or less ever since her father and mother 
died. The curiosity of Mrs. Osterley, a perfect 
stranger, astonished her. She had yet to learn that 
an English commimity, living in a foreign coimtry, 
leads a kind of family life, which requires that each 
member shall have proper credentials. These being 
satisfactory, the new arrival is received with open 
arms into the friendly bosom of the colony, and made 
one of themselves, without any of the class feeling 
that tends to divide communities into sets cmd cUques 
in England. Audine, having never occupied the 
position of governess before, had had no experience 
of the peculiar way in which the governess in England 
is regarded, not so much by the lady of the house as 
by her friends. She had not, therefore, noted the 
entire absence of this attitude in Mrs. Osterley, who 
was treating her exactly as if she had been an honoured 
guest just arriving at her friend's house. That lady's 
questions were put with the intention of obtaining the 

2—2 
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neceBsary information, which would establish the 
right of Audine to be received on the same footing as 
other friends, and were not prompted by idle curiosity. 
Possibly she might have pursued the subject further, 
had not her companion shown an absorbing interest 
in the scenery. 

The air grew cooler still as they mounted, and Audine 
would have closed her sunshade ; but Mrs. Osterley 
insisted on its being used. 

' You have no notion how dangerous the sun is 
unless you have a large sun-topee like mine. Though 
the air is cool, the sun is tropical.' 

They passed under spreading trees and over stone 
arches that bridged mountain torrents. Frequently 
the road was a mere shelf on the slope of the hill, a 
wall of rock rising perpendicularly on one side and a 
deep ravine falling steeply away on the other. A 
noisy, brawling river could be heard below, but not 
often seen. 

' On either side of the valley the carefully-pruned 
tea, with its glistening, camellia-like foliage and 
blossom, spread smoothly over the slopes of the hills. 
The estate bungalows were mostly near the road, from 
which they were screened by a luxuriant growth of 
flowering shrubs and handsome trees. Over roof and 
porch clambered creepers, orange-coloured bignonias, 
blue thunb^gias, white and yellow jasmins, plum- 
bago, and masses of tea-roses. Even the roadside 
culverts were thickly fringed with fans, such as are 
cherished in glass-houses in England. 

Mrs. Osterley had a family history on her tongue 
for^ each house that was passed. The tales were 
mostly of bygone prosperity : of money lent to start 
a new product in place of the old, which had been a 
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failure; of renewed struggle; of'patdence^peraeyeruice; 
and, finally, of noble resignation to a fate that had 
been too strong. Some, who were deemed fortunate, 
made a living out of their agricultural efforts ; a few 
had been so far successful that they could afford to 
leave their estates in charge of superintendents, and 
retire to England on an income that kept them in 
comfort ; and an occasional man here and there had 
made a lucky speculation with a new product, for 
which his land seemed especially suited. But no one 
had ever built up a fortune in Ceylon that could be 
compared with the wealth accumulated in other 
British colonies where minerak, and not agriculture, 
formed the source of riches. 

Beguiled by Mrs. Osterley's tales, and charmed by 
the beautiful scenery, an hour slipped away unnoticed 
by Audine. Frequently, when the driver would have 
used the whip upon his hard-worked beasts, the planter's 
wife sharply bade him put it by. He was quite con- 
tent to do so, time being no object with the oriental. 
Another quarter of an hour passed, and the youth 
brought the carriage to a standstill. 

' Here I must leave you,' said Mrs. Osterley, collect- 
ing her parcels. * I see my rickshaw and coolies down 
by the river.' 

* Where is your house V asked Audine. 

* On the other side of the vaUey. I have to cross 
the river to get to it. There is a bridge down by those 
eucalyptus-trees.' 

The rickshaw coolies had discovered the carriage, 
and hastened up towards it. They assisted in the 
collection of the purchases of their mistress, with 
attentive obedience to her many directions, and Audine 
was not detained long. 
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^ Good-bye, my dear. I hope we shall see you over 
at Mahlipatna before long. You have only half a 
mile to drive. -Hake the man put you down at the 
other end of the bazaar.' 

Here she broke off, to give the driver stringent 
orders that he was not to stop until he had gone 
beyond the boutiques of the Periya bazaar, and was 
out of reach of the idle crowd that always hung about 
the native stalls. Then she bestowed a rupee upon 
him, and informed him that the carriage was to be 
put down to her account with his master, to all of 
which he listened with many waggings of the head. 
At a given signal, he drove on until he arrived at a 
point where the valley forked and the river branched. 
The road followed the right-hand branch ; the Naga- 
tenne estate lay up the left-hand valley, and was 
accessible only by estate paths from the spot where 
the carriage stood. 

' Is this Nagatenne V asked Audine of the driver, 
who, having thrown the reins across the backs of his 
panting steeds, was regarding her with a propitiatory 
smile. His extended palms left no doubt in her mind 
as to his immediate hopes. 

The voice of an English boy repUed promptly to her 
question. 

' No, Miss Stratton. This is the end of the Periya 
bazaar. Nagatenne is three miles further up the 
valley. Hi, there, driver ! Get the lady's luggage 
down,' he continued in fluent Tamil, the language of 
the estate coolie. 'No present for you until your 
work is done.' 

The man continued to smile in a good-humoured 
manner, and meekly set about fulfilling the orders. 

' Who are you, my dear V asked Audine, in some 
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surprise at the authoritatiye tone of so small a 
persoiK 

The boy did not reply, but shouted to a gang of 
natives, who were looking towards him for directions. 
' Here, coolie people ! Come and help with the 
lady's boxes/ 

As each article was deposited in the road, he tugged 
at it, as though he would test its weight. 

^ Two men to this trunk ; one to this ; one to that. 
These two parcels must be carried by one man.' 

He portioned out the loads, chattmng in the 
language of the porters, who chattered back at him, 
protesting that they were overloaded, yet accepting 
his decision without a thought of rebelling against 
it. When the final adjustment was made, they eJl 
seemed perfectly satisfied, and resumed their joking 
and laughing, which his summons had interrupted. 
Then he turned to Audine. 

^Now, come out of this crowd. Miss Stratton,' he 
said, waving his hunting-crop towards a group of 
idlers who had straggled up from the bazaar, curious 
to see what was going on. ' You may give the driver 
his rupee now. Was he dvil V he inquired, regarding 
the man with suspicion. 

' Quite. He left off beating his horses whenever we 
asked him, and allowed them to walk up the steepest 
parts of the road.' 

' They are brutes where horses are concerned. Yes ; 
he may have the rupee. Now, come along with me, 
quick, and let's get out of this bazaar crowd.' 

The little figure, dressed in riding-breeches and 
covert coat, marched off, cracking his hunting-whip 
at the pariah d(^s, slinking at the heels of their native 
masters. 
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*You see, they have small-poz down here — they 
usually have at this time of the year — ^and so we must 
get out of the place as soon as possible. Hi, there, 
ooolie men ! oome along with the things/ he cried, 
looking back towards the box-porters, who were 
being catechized by the inquisitive idlers. 

'Are you Lancelot Angus Smith V asked Audine, 
as she followed at his heels. 

'Usually called Lance. I don't allow anyone to 
call me Lancie. I usually hit out when that happens. 
As you're a girl, I can't hit you ; so it would make it 
easy for both of us if you would just coHl me Lance, and 
nothing more.' 

It was said in a serious tone, which Audine was 
careful to imitate, as she assured him that she would 
respect his wishes. They left the road and took a 
path that crossed a meadow and descended towards 
the river. At a turn round a shoulder of rock that 
jutted out of the rank grass field, they came upon a 
row of waiting people. 

' Are you Antonia, and you Theresa V questioned 
Audine, as two little girls in very short serge skirts 
and sailor blouses came forward with extended hand 
to greet the newcomer. 

'Always called Tony and Terry, please,' put in 
Lance. 

Audine kissed them both, no easy matter, by reason 
of their large pith sun-hats. 

' Hi, chair-coolies !' caUed Lance. ' Come here and 
bring the chairs.' 

' It is very good of you all to meet me like this. If 
you are walking, I will walk with you.' 

'But we are not. Tony and I are riding,' said 
Lance. 
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*And you and I are going to be carried,* cried 
Terry, who was never content to be silent long. 

* I would rather walk/ observed Audine, looking at 
the four bare -legged darkies who were to be her 
means of locomotion. 

They grinned insinuatingly, as the driver had done 
when he extended his eloquent palms towards her. 

* Better not ; the sun is too hot,' advised Lance. 
' Mother sent her chair on purpose for you, so you may 
as well be carried.' 

He set to work to marshal his caravan in workman- 
hke style. Tony was mounted on her pony, a Uttle 
country-bred animal that had legs like a cat, and 
looked as if it could scale a rock or cUmb a tree at a 
pinch. Terry seated herself in a small chair fastened 
to two long bamboo-poles, and was lifted at the word 
of command to the shoulders of coolies. Audine was 
invited to place herself in a larger chair, also lashed to 
two strong poles. As she was elevated to the level 
of her bearers' shoulders, she clutched at the arms of 
the chair. 

' It's all right. Miss Stratton. Don't be afraid ; 
the men will carry you quite safely,' shouted Lance, as 
he moved off in the direction of his own mount, a 
huge Australian mare that belonged to his father. 
One of the syces was sent back to hurry the boz- 
cooUes, who presently appeared in a straggling line. 
The cavalcade was started, Tony leading on her equine 
rat and Lance guarding the rear, taking care that every 
man was in front of him. 



CHAPTER III 

Thb cavalcade crossed a stream and entered a narrow 
estate path, which only allowed of the party proceeding 
in single file. The chair-coolies moved with «ome 
difficulty, treading upon each other's heels, or sUpping 
over the edge of the path into the side-drain. 

Still they mounted, dipping here and there, where 
streams had furrowed the hillsides into shoulders and 
spurs, but climbing higher with each opposite slope. 
The valley contracted, bringing the jungle-covered 
hill-tops closer. At one point the path led through 
a narrow belt of forest that stretched down to the 
very edge of the river. It formed the boundary to 
the Nagatenne estate. The cool green shade of the 
trees was a pleasant change from the briUiant sun- 
shine that bathed the long sweeps of pruned tea. 

The coolies walked wilii springing steps, regardless 
of the steepness of the way. The chair frequently 
dropped sideways, and Audine found herself again 
clutching the arms in instinctive self-preservation. 
Once, while fording a stream, one of the men slipped 
over the water-worn boulders, and the chair plunged 
downwards. The men laughed as they quickly re- 
stored her equilibrium, and reassured her in a voluble 
but, to her, unknown tongue. The sUp did not escape 
the sharp eyes of Lance, who pressed forward on the 

26 
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mare, with wanuogs to the bearers to be more careful. 
They wagged their heads affirmatively as they listened 
to his admonitions^ and jogged along in happy on- 
eonoem. Again Audine smiled as the patriarohal 
tone of the boy reaohed her ear. 

The Nagatenne bungalow was situated on the south- 
eastern sloi>e of a hill, that reared its crest above the 
saddle-backs enclosing the valley. A spur of the hill 
had been levelled into a platform large enough to 
contain the bungalow, with its kitchens, stables, and 
outhouses. At the back of the bungalow was a flourish- 
ing kitchen-garden. In front a lawn sloped down 
the lull, with terraced flower-beds intersecting and 
bordering it. The borders were themselves bound 
with hedges of roses, that flung long blossom-laden 
arms into the tea beyond. 

As the chair-coolies slowly climbed the steep zigzag 
path leading up towards the bungalow, it seemed to 
Audine that she was ])enetrating to the very heart 
of the hills. All day long, from the time she had 
caught the first glimpse of the blue hills from the 
rice-fields near Colombo, she had been pursuing those 
azure mountains. On the railroad she wound about 
their feet and cUmbed their skirts. By the help of 
the cart-road she mounted higher, and laid hold of 
them about the waist. Now at last she had her hand 
upon their shoulders. 

The magnificent jungle-crowned crest that rose 
behind the Nagatenne bungalow was not proving 
elusive like the rest. It was permitting her to 
approach, to climb its very neck ; instead of melting 
away into the sapphire haze, it grew grander and 
larger with each turn of the path. Towering above, 
it smiled in the flood of tropic€kl sunlight, its garment 
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the loziuiant tea, its hood the hoary forest. -On its 
lap it held the home of the Enghshman, the home which 
was to be hers for some montJu9, perhaps years. 

The oooUes passed under an arch of greenery, where 
pale-blue plumbago vied with primrose and salmon- 
coloured tea-roses. The hill-crest was lost behind the 
blue-gums and Australian pines that sheltered the 
outbuildings. 

Tony on her wiry animal had hurried forward to 
herald the advent of the guest. But there was no 
need to summon the household. Mrs. Angus Smith, 
all excitement and anticipation, had been watching 
for their coming for the last hour. As Mrs. Osterley 
had said, her geese were ever swans, and her vivid 
imagination had painted Miss Stratton as beautiful, 
clever, and possibly rich, since she was independent 
of a salary. 

The coolies lowered the chair from their shoulders. 
At the same moment the front-door, which stood 
hospitably open, was filled with the presence of a 
smiling matron of not more than thirty-three, who 
advanced towards Audine with outstretched arms. 

' Welcome, welcome, Miss Stratton, to Nagatenne !' 
she cried ; and Audine found herself warmly kissed by 
the gushing lady. 

Mr. Angus Smith followed close upon the heels of 
his wife, repeating her words of greeting, as he shook 
the hand of Audine heartily. Trailing after the master 
of the house came two spaniels, overflowing with 
blundering amiability, a bounding fox-terrier, and a 
yapping Irish terrier. A Singhalese butler sedately 
followed the dogs, and a younger manservant arrived 
on the threshold. Between the bare ankles of the 
podian peeped cautiously a long-nosed yellow dog 
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that sniffed at the stranger with suspicion. It was 
the sole exception to the general expression of welcome 
given to Audine. The little circle was increased by 
the arrival of the box-coolies, the gardener and his 
assistant, the cook with his kitchen cooUe, and the 
syces' wives, who came ostensibly to help in carrying 
the trunks of * the new missie ' into the house. 

Audine, in her pretty English hat and 'smartly-cut 
frock, with colour heightened from the excitement of 
meeting strangers, was a pleasant sight. Satisfaction 
was visible on the countenances of Angus Smith and 
his wife, as they closely scanned her appearance. They 
were ready to accept anything in the new governess 
but downright plainness. Their minds were set at 
rest by the sight of the regular features and fair com- 
plexion of their guest. Terry, who had scrambled 
out of her chair, took her father's hand, whilst Tony 
drew near on the other side. On the faces of the 
children the approval of their parents was strongly 
reflected. 

* Isn't she beautiful V said Tony in a discreet 
whisper, regarding Miss Stratton with oi>en admiration. 

^ And I expect she's a rum un to go,' added Terry, 
without any attempt to modulate her voice. 

It was precisely the remark made by Angus Smith 
himself when he first set eyes on Tony's steed. The 
child treasured it up in her memory, and now repro- 
duced it with self-satisfied assurance. 

* Shut up, you two !' said Lance. * I have brought 
Miss Stratton up safely, father, and I kept clear of 
the Periya bazaar.' 

^ Quite right. Lance. Did you have long to wait V 

' A Uttle less than an hour.' 

^ Was I later than you expected V asked Audine. 
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' Just a little ; but you oould not help that. You 
did not allow the driver to press the horses.' 

' You were also detained by setting down Mrs. 
Osterley. I suppose she met you all right V said Mrs. 
Angus Smith. 

' Oh yes, and took great care of me and my money/ 
replied Audine. 

* That I am sure she would do, and no one better. 
But come in and have some tea. Lance, see that the 
boxes and parcels are put into Miss Stratton's room. 
Oh, Tony, do call these dogs off! Take the twins 
away. Down, Tinker ! Gret away. Lord Cork !' 

llius talking and giving her directions right and 
left, Mrs. Angus Smith led Audine into the bungalow. 
Her husband, with Tony and Terry, accompanied 
them. Behind followed the dogs and the servants, 
and the coolies with the boxes, directed by Lance. 

A deUcious scent of roses and violets filled Audine's 
nostrils as she passed through the hall to the drawing- 
room. At every turn there were flowers — ^masses of 
tea-roses, noisette-roses, taU spikes of penstemon, 
gladiolus and canna, Brazilian lilies, abutilon, clero- 
dendron, geranium, bignonia, verbena, hoya, pansies, 
and violets. They were thrust into every description 
of vase, from iridescent glasses of el^ant form to 
jam-pots and French-plum bottles. No one, how- 
ever, considered the vase ; the glorious blossoms held 
the eye entranced : they were so fine and so fresh. 

' How lovely !' exclaimed Audine, as she gazed 
round in wonder. ' You must have robbed your garden 
to make such a show.' 

' Not at all. Look at that blaze of colour out there !* 

Audine turned her eyes towards the large French 
windows, through which she could r^iatiTigniAli noble 
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splaahes of pink, white, scarlet, and purple. At the 
bock hung a curtain of blue ipomea, the * morning 
glory ' of the East. 

'The more I cut, the more there seems to be. 
Appoo !' she called to the butler, as she heard his step 
in the hall. * Be quick with the tea.' 

It was already on the way ; and the buttered toast, 
cakes, buns, and shortbread soon attracted the rest 
of the family. According to the usual custom amongst 
planters, the big breakfast at half-past eleven had 
been the last meal, and by three in the afternoon the 
household was quite ready for a substantial tea. 
Lance, with his quaint mannish way, came in last. 

^ I have seen to the boxes, and I hope that every- 
thing is there.' He glanced round at his sisters with 
an anxious expression. ^ Terry, sit up closer to the 
table, or you will spiU your tea.' He moved the 
small low chair, which she had appropriated to her- 
self, closer to the tea-table. ' Tony, you need not 
squeeze yourself into Miss Stratton's pocket. She 
won't fly away.' 

He drew his sister further from Audine, and Mrs. 
Angus Smith smiled her approval. 

* Lance is my right hand,' she said, as she busied 
hearself at the tea-tray. 

Angus Smith had thrown himself into a large easy- 
choir, with a convenient table close at hand. Lance 
pushed aside a bowl of roses to make room for his 
father's cup and plate. At the open door stood the 
four dogs, the spaniels thumping the floor with their 
tails, the terriers trembling from head to foot with 
anticipation. The drawing-room was the only for- 
bidden spot tb the dogs, and though exuberant spirits 
and laxity of discipline now and then caused the rule 
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to be broken, they did not dare to intrude at the 
present moment. The long-nosed yellow animal was 
nowhere to be seen. With his usual forethought, he 
had betaken himself to the drawing-room before the 
mistress arrived, and was at that very moment safely 
hidden under the easy-chair occupied by Audine. He 
was still prospecting, unable to decide whether he 
should give her a lasting devotion as a friend of the 
family, or declare war to the knife. 

Angus Smith, a big, loosely-made man, with good 
features and a pleasant smile, b^an to question 
Audine about her journey, whilst Lance handed the 
toast round and passed the cups of fragrant tea. At 
every turn his mother looked to him for assistance. 

* Is this tea your own growing V asked Audine, as 
her cup was filled a second time. 

'To be sure. Though our estate is not large, we 
reckon that it produces excellent tea.' 

' But we are getting poor prices just now,' inter- 
rupted Lance. ^ 

Angus Smith and his wife both laughed. 

' Lance takes as much interest in tiiie estate as we 
do, and he is terribly concerned because the last sale 
gave us the lowest price we have yet had,' explained 
his mother. 

' Why should it be so low V asked Audine. 

' It is all this abominable* tax, which has been put 
upon the tea on account of the war,' said Angus 
Smith. 

Lance listened with anxiety written on his thin, 
intellectual face. 

' I heard Mr. Marriner say that it was pressing 
hard on him, father.' 

' To whom was he speaking !' 
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'ToMr. Nayland.' 

Angus Smith laughed carelessly as he replied : 

' Marriner may well look blue ! He came off worse 
than I did in the last sale, and got a still lower price 
for his tea. Though his place is double the size of 
mine, it does not pay him so weU. It is so heavily 
mortgaged. I should never be surprised if he were 
sold up.' 

Angus Smith addressed his family circle generally. 
His wife listened indifferently, but Lance devoured 
every word. Tony was attentive, but did not under- 
stand what he meant by ' mortgaged ' and ' sold up.* 
As for Terry, she was occupied with her food, and if 
she had any attention to spare it was devoted to the 
dogs. Audine listened in some surprise to the open 
discussion of the affairs of a neighbour before herself, 
a stranger, and the children. 

^ I am sorry to hear that Mr. Marriner is not prosper- 
ing,' she remarked. 

' Do you know him ?' asked Mrs. Angus Smith. 

* He is my cousin.' 

There was a general exclamation from parents and 
children as they learned the fact. 

^ Dear me ! How odd ! Mr. Marriner never said a 
word about your being a relation of his when I men- 
tioned that you were on your way out,' said Mrs. 
Angus Smith in an aggrieved tone. 

* Perhaps he did not catch the name ; or, if he did, 
he may not have associated it with his cousin,' re- 
marked her husband. 

* Probably he was not interested. It is some time 
since we met,' explained Audine. 

* How long is it V asked Mrs. Angus Smith. 

* It must be nearly three years.' 

3 
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' That was when he was last in England. He 
hurried home on account of the illness of an uncle, 
who wished to see him. The uncle died whilst he was 
at home and left aU his money to Maxriner,' said 
Angus Smith, with the confident tone of one who 
thought he knew. 

' Do you like Mr. Marriner V asked Lance. 

Before he could reply Tony claimed a hearing. 

' Oh, Miss Stratton, what a pity that Mr. Marriner 
is your cousin! It ought to have been Mr. Fleet- 
wood.' 

* Who is Mr. Fleetwood V 

' The Sinna Dorai, or assistant, on Galla,' said 
Angus Smith, helping himself to a piece of cake, as 
his wife emptied the cream-jug into his third cup of 
tea. 'The OaUa estate is too large for one man to 
manage properly, so Marriner employs Fleetwood as his 
assistant, and the cooUes call him the " little master." 
The assistant usually superintends the estate work, 
and looks after the weeding, pnming, holing, and 
plucking, whilst the big master, the Periya Dorai, 
sees to the factory.' 

'Father is the head on Nagatenne, and I shoidd 
like to be the assistant,' said Lance. 

' Mr. Fleetwood is just lovely. I wish he was my 
cousin,' sighed Terry. 

'I mean to marry him,' remarked Tony, with a 
warning glance at her younger sister, to kill any ex- 
pectation of a Uke nature on her part. 

Mrs. Angus Smith laughed as she said : 

' He isn't much of a catch, Tony. He draws only 
two hundred rupees a month, and as far as one can 
judge in the present period of depression, he is more 
likely^to have his screw reduced than increased.' 
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Again Andine listened in wonder. The answer 
given by her hostess to the childish speech of her ten- 
year-old daughter would have been more suitable in 
the mouth of a woman of the world who was address- 
ing a girl of twice the age of Tony. 

* We can Uve on fruit and pumpkins, and curry and 
rice, like the Osterleys. Ivy Osterley says ' 

What Ivy Osterley said was lost in the noise of a 
sudden disturbance made by Terry. Having finished 
her tea, she had had time to look around. Her sharp 
eyes had caught sight of the tip of the yellow dog's 
tail under Audine's chair. Plunging forward in a kind 
of spread-eagle on the floor, she made a grab at it. 
The dog was too quick for her. It bolted out in the 
opposite direction and made for the door, where sat 
the spaniels and terriers, still hopeful of fragments 
from the tea-table. Bewildered by the sudden rush, 
and irritated by a very reasonable jealousy, they 
snapped at him as he passed, and trailed after him in 
a discordant chorus of barks. 

' Oh, the cunning dog ! He really ought to be 
punished,' cried Tony, following swiftly. 

Terry picked herself up, and ran after her sister. 

' Lance, go and look after them. If that little 
devil and the Irish terrier fight, don't separate them, 
but just let them have it out, once and for all. We 
shall have no peace in the kennels until one or other 
is master,' exclaimed his father. 

*Come and see your room, Miss Stratton/ said 
Mrs. Angus Smith, rising from the table, as Lance left 
them to do his father's bidding. 

The bungalow possessed no upper story. The bed- 
rooms were situated behind the sitting-rooms, and 
opened into a wide passage, leading from the entrance- 

8—2 
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hall to the back veranda, beyond which was the 
kitchen. Audine'B room was next io what was once 
the nursery, now the bedroom of the little girls. 
Opposite to the door was a French window, which 
looked upon a deep veranda, where creepers festooned 
the trellis-work and threw over it a mantle of colour. 

The furniture was country-made, but solid and 
good, with an air of comfort, without actual luxury, 
about it. On the dressing-table and chest of drawers, 
as well as on the writing-table by the window, 
were vases of roses and violets freshly gathered. 
Audine bent her head delightedly over the blossoms. 

'I am glad you like flowers. We are great gar- 
deners, my husband and I — that is to say, I do most 
of the actual superintending, as he hasn't time, but 
he overlooks it aU, and thoroughly enjoys it.' 

' I love flowers,' said Audine. 

* Then I will keep your vases well supplied. It 
does the roses and violets good to gather them.' Mrs. 
Angus Smith moved towards the door. ^ We dine at 
seven, so you have comfortable time before you to 
unpack and dress for dinner.' 

' Am I not to have supper with the children in the 
schoolroom ?' asked Audine, recaUing the fact that she 
was the governess and not a visitor, as Mrs. Angus 
Smith in her kindness seemed to think. 

* Tony and Lance dine with us. Terry has some 
soup and bread-and-butter earlier, as she can't wait 
up so long. But Lance looks after her, and sees that 
she has what she wants.' 

Again the lady made an attempt to leave the room, 
but Audine pursued her to the door. 

' Oh, by-the-by, please show me the schoolroom 
before you go.' 
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' The schoolroom ! I am afraid that we have no 
such room in the house/ replied Mrs. Angus Smith, 
with sudden perplexity. ' I don't think that you will 
want one,' she continued, brightening visibly at the 
solution she offered. 

' I can't teach the children without some place that 
will serve as a schoolroom,' replied Audine in some 
consternation. ' Perhaps we can have the lessons in 
the dining-room.' 

' I don't know, really, whether it will be possible. 
I always do all the flower-vases on the dining-room 
table, and they have to be done every day. Then I 
go over the accounts with the appoo.' 

^ Is there a table in the nursery at which we could 
sit and work V 

* No, there isn't. With the children's beds and the 
wardrobes and my boxes, there is no room for a table 
there. I have to keep the house-linen and spare 
blankets in the nursery, because it is the driest room 
in the bungalow. No ; you couldn't possibly manage 
to do lessons in the nursery,' concluded Mrs. Angus 
Smith, with increasing perplexity. 

' What about a comer in the drawing-room ?' 

' There are no tables that you can write at in the 
drawing-room. The only place that I can think of is 
the veranda. But the dogs are always there, and they 
are such fidgety creatures that you would get no 
attention from Tony and Terry at all. I really don't 
know what we are to do.' 

Her sunny brow was puckered in unusual thought. 
Audine, though equally puzzled by the dilemma, felt 
sorry for her. She made a suggestion. 

' Perhaps we had better consult Mr. Angus Smith. 
He may be able to solve the difficulty.' 
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His wife smiled at the thought of her easy-going 
husband exerting himself to think out any domestic 
problem. 

' Oh, Angus will be of no help in the matter. He 
will only laugh, and advise you to camp out with the 
lesson-books under the shade of the orange-trees. It 
might do in fine weather, but it would be impossible 
in the rains ; and there would be the same difficulty 
about the dogs. They and the children are insepar- 
able. I had the greatest difficulty in banishing them 
at night from underneath the children's beds. Tony 
took the terriers, Lance the twins, and Terry the 
yellow dog. However, I had to insist on the creatures 
being shut up at night in their kennels, and Terry 
cried herself to sleep for a fortnight, poor little soul ! 
She does love that yeUow dog with all her heart, 
though he is such a mongrel. WeU, I must be off, as 
my husband is waiting for me. He and I usually go 
out on the estate after tea, having no assistant, like 
Mr. Marriner. I will ask Lance what he thinks about 
the question of the schoolroom. He will probably be 
able to suggest some plan. I wonder where he is, 
by-the-by,' she concluded, looking up and down the 
broad passage. 

' His father asked him to go after his sisters, who 
followed the dogs.' 

' Ah, yes, of course ! When he comes back, tell him 
that I have gone to Ciobra Bock. If there is anything 
that you want, be sure you ask him for it.' 

She hurried to her room to dress for the walk. 
Audine, closing her door, began to unpack and settle 
herself into her quarters. Half an hour later there was 
a knock at her window. She opened the glass door, 
and was confronted by her three charges and the five 
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dogs. The children were hot and dishevelled ; even 
Lance was excited and warm, whilst the dogs stood 
with tongues hanging out, tails lowered, and sides 
panting. The Lish terrier was bleeding in the leg, 
and the yellow dog had a wound on his head. 

* We've had such a chase,' explained Lance. * We 
and the four dogs chevied the D. down to the factory. 
He came to bay against the factory wall, and Lord 
Cork went for him. We held the Twins and Tinker, to 
give fair play.' 

' And what do you think. Miss Stratton ?' broke in 
Terry, who could scarcely speak coherently from excite- 
ment. ' The D. fought for ten minutes, and beat Lord 
Cork into fits, and bit him in the leg, so that the blood 
is all running out.' 

Tony took up the tale, as Terry failed for want of 
breath. 

'Then Lord Cork tried to run away, and we all 
chased him through the tea, just as if he had been a 
hare ; and the D. caught him and held him just before 
we reached the garden.' 

' Where is mother ?' asked Lance. ' I want some 
sticking-plaster for Lord Cork's 1^.' 

' She has gone for a walk, and she told me to tell you 
that she was going as far as Cobra Bock.' 

' Cobra Bock !' repeated Lance, looking at Tony. 

* Cobra Rock !' echoed his sister. 

* We must manage by ourselves with an old pocket- 
handkerchief,' said La^nce, turning away with the 
injured animal. 

' Oh, Miss Stratton, that was the best dog-fight you 
ever saw ! What a pity you didn't come too ! We 
shan't have another for ever so long, not till we get a 
new dog. The D. has settled Lord Cork for ever, ai^ 
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will always be master now. I am so glad ; but I am 
very sorry you weren't there. You will never have such 
a chance as that again.' 

With these words, Terry ran swiftly after Lance, 
to watch the surgical operations that were being carried 
out in the back veranda, with the help of the syces 
and any other servants who happened to be on the 
spot. 



CHAPTER IV 

The sun was shining into Audine's room with level 
rays. She looked at her watch ; it was a little past six. 
She could hear the servants stirring, but, with English 
instincts, she considered that it was full early to be 
rising. She was about to close her eyes again for 
another forty winks, when Lance knocked at the door. 

' Miss Stratton, are you getting up ? Chota hazri 
will be ready directly.' 

' Are you dressed, Lance V she called, as she sprang 
from her comfortable bed. 

* Yes ; aren't you V 

* Not yet ; but I shan't be long.' 

* Be quick ; this is the best time in the morning, and 
we have so much to show you.' 

She heard him go towards the kitchen and shout to 
the butler to bring the coffee and toast and boiled eggs. 
Before seven she was seated at the breakfast-table. 
No cloth covered the polished board, and the meal was 
strictly informal. Each member of the house helped 
him or her self in the order of arrival at the table. The 
coffee-tray was placed on the sideboard. A large dish 
of fried bacon, as well as the ^gs and toast, stood before 
the place occupied by Lance. Mrs. Angus Smith had 
already risen from her seat, and, with garden scissors 
and basket, was just leaving the room. Tony and 

41 
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Terry were halfway through, and Lance had nearly 
finished. He jumped up as Audine entered, and, 
without waiting to ask if she would have some, poured 
out a cup of coffee, which he handed to her. 

' Breakfast is not until half-past eleven,' said Mrs. 
Angus Smith, turning at the door. ' Lance, look after 
your new friend, and don't let her starve.' 

The boy, who had already played the part of host, 
needed no telling. He finished his interrupted meal, 
and then peeped into the coffee-pot. Ringing the bell, 
he said to the podian, who appeared in answer : 

' TeU the appoo to have some hot coffee for master 
and some fresh toast made.' 

' Father never gets up early, as we do,' remarked 
Tony. 

' He says early rising plays the very deuce with his 
constitution,' added Terry. 

* Shut up, Terry, and don't speak with your mouth 
full !' admonished Lance. 

^ My mouth is empty ; I heard father say so to Mr. 
Spondon the other day, when he called to ask him if he 
wouldn't come out with the hounds sometimes. You 
have to get up long before it's light, Miss Stratton, 
when you go hunting.' 

Audine rose from her chair. 

' 60 and put your hat on, quick. Miss Stratton, and 
we'U take you for a walk. Another morning you must 
breakfast in your hat ; it saves so much time,' said 
Lance. 

When she presently rejoined them, the boy reverted 
to the subject of his father with an innate loyalty that 
met with Audine's approval. 

* You see, he has no occasion to get up early. He has 
a conductor, who goes to muster and sends the cooUes 
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out. Father's work is chiefly overlooking every- 
thing.' 

' And the conductor sees to the pruning and pluck- 
ing,' added Tony. 

A fresh dewy scent of springing vegetation met her 
nostrils, as Audine stepped down from the veranda into 
the garden. There had been a shower in the night, 
and where the sun had not been long upon the grass 
the green blades were heavy with scintillating drops. 
To the right the lawn sloped upward, passing under a 
group of orange-trees to a trellised railing festooned 
with convolvulus. The blossom of the luxuriant creeper 
turned toward the eastern sim, spreading mantles of 
purple and pink over the top of the green fence. 

In front the lawn inclined downwards. Here were 
the flowers so beloved by Mrs. Angus Smith ; and there 
she stood with her gardener, Moonaswamy, absorbed 
in the delicate task of pruning an azalea. Her flower- 
basket, still empty, was lying on the grass by her side, 
whilst she held the branches of the fragile bush apart, 
and pointed to the exact spot where she wished the 
knife to be applied. The assistant gardener was 
weeding the border within sight. 

Both men were Tamils from the South of India, who 
had originally come over with other coolies to Work 
amongst the tea. Mrs. Angus Smith had picked out 
Moonaswamy and his young brother, and with infinite 
pains had taught them all that they knew of flower- 
culture. By birth they were agriculturists, the sons 
of generations of rice-growers, and they took kindly to 
her instructions, secretly cherishing all the supersti- 
tious practices of their ancestors concerning the culti- 
vation of paddy, and applying them to the growth of 
flowers. 
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Natives of India and Ceylon cannot believe that 
anything is done without a purpose, and without some 
promise of return. Moonaswamy had never been able 
to satisfy himself as to the reason for his mistress's 
love of flowers. He was convinced that she had some 
deep purpose in her mind. The proud and somewhat 
scornful Singhalese appoo (butler) had assured him 
more than once that the blossoms were needed purely 
and simply for the adornment of * the visiting-room.* 
But this was not sufficient for the dusky gardener. At 
the bottom of his heart he believed that she used them 
for propitiating a secret demon and performing a pujah 
that would extract valuable information out of the evil 
spirit. How else should she know how to make the 
flowers grow with that wonderful powder she sprinkled 
on their roots ? How could she otherwise tell what 
was best to do in another matter where his assistance 
was needed ? 

Mrs. Angus Smith called after Lance. 

^ Are you going down to the factory V 

' We can go if you wish,' he replied. 

* Just see how the tea-maker is getting on with the 
last lot of leaf that came in.' 

They proceeded to the stables, and spoke to the 
mare and the Rat. Between the stables and the 
kitchens was a row of buildings which contained the 
fowl-house, the dogs' kennels, and the living-rooms of 
the servants. 

Lord Ciork's 1^ proved to be much better, and his 
quick Lrish temper was somewhat subdued. Under 
the circumstances, he was permitted to come out 
with the others, and go for the usual morning 
walk. 

^ Lance, keep your eye on the D., and don't let him 
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fight again/ said Tony, looking sjrmpathetically at the 
Irish terrier as it limped along behind her. 

'He won't fight unless Lord C!ork attacks him/ 
replied Lanoe. 

' Why do you call him the D. V asked Audine. 

'Well, you see, father began it,' replied Lance 
diffidently. 

* He always caUed him " that Uttle devil," ' an- 
nounced Terry, without mincing matters. 

* Oh, shut up, Terry !' cried Lance with annoyance. 
Somehow, this morning his small sister's pertinent 

speeches, of which he usually took Uttle or no notice, 
seemed offensiye. 

' I shan't shut up !' retorted the indignant maiden, 
straightening herself in her short blue serge frock, 
until she appeared all stocking-leg and sailor-collar. 
* I'U teU you how it was, Miss Stratton. Mother heard 
me teaching the yellow dog to beg. I called him by the 
name father always used, and she said it wasn't proper 
at my age to use the expression of " little devil " ; so 
there was nothing else to be done but call him the D., 
was there ?' 

' Unless you changed his name.' 

' There was no other name that would suit him. He 
is a little devil ; he was bom so, and could not help it,' 
explained .Terry, pleased to find a necessity for using 
the forbidden word. 

Lance was walking on in front, holding back the 
bigger of the two spaniels, usually dubbed Major, to 
distinguish him from his smaller companion. Minor. 
The boy was on the watch for a hare, and was not 
paying much attention to the chatter of his sisters. 
They had left the grounds of the bungalow, and were 
pursuing a path that led towards the big hiU. 
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'What is his breed?' 

* Pi — ^pure pi.* 

•What is a pi?' 

' A pariah, a native mongrel. He was the mangiest, 

dirtiest little dev ' 

-dog,' suggested Audine. 



* ^puppy-dog that you ever saw,' said Tony, 

taking up the tale from her sister. ' If he was touched, 
he shrieked. Father doctored him with sulphur and oil, 
and then said that he smelt like the lower r^ons, and 
must be killed.' 

* Poor little devil !' ejaculated Terry under her breath. 
She was trotting behind Audine, whilst Tony strode 

in front. 

* Terry dear, don't say that word.' 

' All right. Miss Stratton,' replied the small maid, 
with a sigh of obedient resignation. ' But when I am 
grown up like father and mother, I shall say it all day 
long,' she added, as if to herself. 

' Not if I am present, please, dear,' said Audine. 

' How long have we to love, honour, and obey you. 
Miss Stratton ?' asked Terry. 

Audine laughed. 

' Who said that you had to love, honour, and obey 
me?' 

' Lance made us promise,' replied Tony. ' He says 
that mother promised father that when she married. 
If father asks her to leave the garden and go for a walk, 
she laughs and sajrs she supposes she must, because 
she promised to love, honour, and obey him.' 

' And she says it generally when he tells her that he 
wants to go to Ciobra Bock,' added Terry. 

' Shut up, Terry !' cried Tony, in dose imitation of 
Lance, who was now out of sight. 
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^ Tell me more about the yellow dog/ said Audine, 
breaking a silence that had fallen upon the children. 

Tony took up the story : 

* Father ordered the syce to put a stone round the 
D.'s neck, and drown him in the water-tub by the 
stables. But instead of doing so, the syce kept him 

and cured the mange. One day father was going ' 

She paused, and Terry filled in the gap. 

' to Cobra Rock.' 

' and the D. ran out after the other dogs. 

Father was so surprised to see him. He had no hair 
on his body, but he was quite well. All father could 
do was to laugh and say, '* Well, well, to be sure, you 
little devil ! I suppose you must live now." The D. 
wagged his poor bare little tail, and the syce said, 
" Yes, sar. Very good dog this ; very clever dog ; 
got good smell." He meant nose. After that the 
yellow dog always went out with father, whether he 
was shooting or only walking over the estate, and when 
father came home, the dog went back to the stables. 
One day he caught a hare all by himself, and he seemed 
to know that he had done something wonderful; he 
gave himself such airs ! Father patted him, and called 
him a good dog. That was enough for the D. He 
came home with the rest of the dogs, and put himself 
to bed in Minor's box — ^that's the smaller of the Twins 
— and she let him be. Lord Cork was the only one to 
give any trouble. He has bullied the D. ever since. 
But yesterday they fought it out, and Lance says that 
now they will be better friends.' 

Ever climbing as they talked, they reached the top 
of a spur of the hill. Between them and the edge of 
the jungle the pruned tea spread in an uninterrupted 
sweep. The giants of the forest were plainly discer- 
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nible with their moas-covered arms extended high above 
the dense undergrowth. A wild laugh of ' Hoh ! hoh ! 
hoh !' rang out across the small valley that lay between 
them and the jungle. 

' What was that V asked Audine, startled. 

^ A wandaroo monkey. He must have caught sight 
of the Twins,' replied Tony composedly. 

^ Are the monkeys at all dangerous V 

The children laughed, and Tony reassured her. 

' We have nothing dangerous in our jungles. Even 
the cheetahs, tmless they are wounded, won't attack 
men. We have no bears and no elephants up here, so 
you need not be afraid of going into the jungle, Miss 
Stratton.' 

' It doesn't look as if one could easily enter,' observed 
Audine, as they drew near to the verge of the forest. 

' All the same, there are paths through it,' replied 
Tony. *They are made by the game — the sambur, 
the wild pigs, and the monkeys — as they go down to 
the river to drink. One day we must take you into 
the jungle ; it is so beautiful.' 

* I should like it immensely,' said Audine. 

They climbed close up to the jungle. Ferns and 
strange herbaceous plants grew under the shrubs. 
Giant brambles threw yards and yards of thorny 
branches across the undergrowth in their endeavour 
to reach the warm rays of the eastern sun. At this 
point the track divided at right angles, skirting the 
forest on both sides for some distance. Tony did not 
hesitate, but took the branch leading to the right. 

' Where does that path go V asked Audine, as she 
turned her back upon the one to the left. 
Pi' It goes round the hiU to the back, and right away 
down to the river,' explained Tony. 
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' And it passes Cobra Bock/ said Terry, with a 
defiant look at her sister. 

^ ' Does it continue further than the river V asked 
Audine. 

' It crosses the river by steppingnstones like those 
down by our factory, and it leads on and on through 
the Government lands, which are all jungle and patna, 
until you come to Mr. Spondon's estate. They keep 
hounds' and hunt. Mr. Mervyn Larch, who lives near 
them, also hunts.' 

* Does your father never go V 

' Not now. He says it is too much fag, besides the 
bother of having to get up before daylight. You have 
to run with the hounds all the way if you want any 
real fun.' 

' Couldn't he ride ?' 

The children both laughed and pointed to the forest. 

' A horse could never get through that jungle. Miss 
Stratton. The hunters follow on foot by game- 
tracks, and the elk comes to bay in the river. Then 
they stick it with a knife. Mr. Fleetwood likes hunting, 
but he can't often get away.' 

' I thought Lance said that your father was fond of 
sport.' 

' He likes shooting, but running after the hounds 
tires him to death. The D. is splendid at jungle-fowl 
shooting. Father puts him into the juligle to hunt. 
He sniffs and sniffs, and if there is no game about, he 
just sits still on his tail, and won't budge an inch. If 
father whacks him, he goes and hides behind a tree 
until father moves on. Then he bustles out, and 
pretends that he has been hard at work beating the 
jungle for game.' 

' And if there are any jungle-fowl ?' 

4 
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' Then he just goes for them, and howls for all he is 
worth until he flushes the birds. Father lent him once 
to Mr. Marriner, and he brought him back, and said 
that he was a fool of a dog, and knew nothing about 
jungle work. He complained that the D. howled 
because he thought he was lost.' Tony laughed heartily 
as she told the tale. ' You couldn't lose him, if you 
tried ever so.' 

^ Because he is such a little D.,' concluded Terry. 

A sound of yelping in the distance caused the two 
little girls to stop short in their chatter. 

'Hark! the Twins have got on to a hare,' cried 
Tony, as motionless as a pointer dog. 'I wonder 
which way they will work.' 

Audine was more interested in the scenery than in 
the doings of the dogs. She turned and looked down 
the valley. A magnificent view met her eyes. To the 
right, immediately below, was the Nagatenne bunga- 
low. Even from this distance the masses of colour 
in Mrs. Angus Smith's garden were attractive. Further 
on and below the bungalow were the coolie lines, 
situated on a small tributary of the river. On the 
opposite side rose hills Uke that on which she was 
standing, interspersed with saddleback ridges. 

In all directions the planter marked his presence by 
the acreage of tea which covered the valleys. Far 
away it had the appearance of a closelynshaven lawn 
of verdant grass. The horizon was boimded by peaks 
that stood out clearly in a pearly-blue atmosphere 
against the eastern sky. A few wisps of white vapour 
hung about the highest, but the rapidly increasing 
heat of the sun was dissolving the clouds rapidly. 

' How lovely ! how exquisite !' exclaimed Audine, 
as she drew the fresh mountain air into her lungs. 
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Her spiritB rose, and she was conscious of a buoyancy 
of heart that was new and delightful. All trouble and 
anxiety of mind melted away, like the mists on the 
mountains under the morning rays. It was good to 
live, good to have eyes to see and ears to hear. 

Just now those ears were filled with the noise of the 
dogs, and she turned her eyes from the scenery to her 
charges. They were actually trembling with excite- 
ment. 

' The Twins are working up the valley towards the 
jungle/ said Terry. 

' No ; that's Major leading, with Minor close behind. 
They are going down to the river. I can hear Lord 
Cork yapping far behind. Come along, let's run ! 
Can you run, Miss Stratton ?' asked Tony, with some 
anxiety. 

* Certainly, if the path is fairly good.' 

' Then, pick up your petticoats and follow on, if you 
want to be in at the kill.' 

Audine had no desire to be ' in at the kill.' 

'You run on ahead, Tony, and I will ask Terry to take 
care of me. No fear of our losing ourselves, is there ?' 

' You can't do that as long as you keep in the open. 
T^rry, choose a nice easy way down, and bring Miss 
Stratton in at the death if you can,' counselled Tony, 
as she bounded forward, making all kinds of short-cuts 
through the tea where it was possible. 

T^rry, with much pride, took up the role of guide. 

* I should love to show you the jungle. Miss Stratton.' 

* Not to-day, Terry ; some other time.' 

' You ought to see where the terrestrial orchids grow. 
They come up every year, just as safely as if they were 
in the garden, and when they are ia blossom we gather 
them for motiier. Lower down by the river there are 

4—2 
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some lovely tree orchids. Mother sends Moonaswamy 
for those. But I'm going one day myself. Moona- 
swamy says that I can reach some of them just as well 
as he can.' 

They took a path that zigzagged towards the river, 
and now and then Terry made a short-cut, leaping 
across a narrow, deep, fern-fringed drain, and down a 
steep cutting on to the path again. Whatever else 
these strange colonial children had been taught, 
courtesy had not been omitted. Terry paused at each 
difficult point in the way to extend a chubby hand 
with an offer of help, well meant if it was not effectual. 
At the end of twenty minutes they reached the river. 

' Where is the young master V shouted Terry to a 
tea-plucker. 

' He and the dogs have gone up the hill again. They 
are catching a hare,' replied the man in his own 
tongue. 

Terry looked up at Audine, and sighed. 

*The coolie says that they have gone up the hill 
again. I can't possibly follow ; can you ?' 

* No, Terry ; let's go quietly home : you know the 
way.' 

' It is rather early to go indoors. Mother told Lance 
to come down to the factory. It is close by. Shall 
we walk there and meet him V 

Audine consenting, they passed along a broader path, 
not far from the beautiful, clear river that babbled here 
and roared there over its bed of pebbles and boulders. 

' Shall I tell you more about the D. ?' 

* Please do ; there is room now for you to walk by 
my side.' 

So, with the child pouring forth further tales about 
her beloved animal, they strolled along, following the 
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stream by its many curves and bends. Although the 
absence of forest robbed the landscape of half its loveli- 
ness and all its wildness, the river was still beautiful. 
Between the water and the tea-bushes was a band of 
luxuriant vegetation, where shrubs and ferns and wild 
ginger flourished. Large boulders lay strewn across 
the bed of the stream in places, causing the water to 
boil and murmur. At other points there was space for 
it to expand into wide pools, and to flow silently over 
shallow stretches of sand and small pebbles. Here 
and there the bed-rock showed itself above the water, 
worn by the flood into holes and pockets and smooth 
rounded edges. This bed-rock frequently ended in a 
natural wall, over which the river hurled itself impetu- 
ously into a deep pool below. These waterfalls, varjring 
in height, were utilized by the planters for the purpose 
of obtaining water-pow^ to drive the machinery of 
their factories. Consequently, the factories of most 
of the estates were to be found upon the river 
banks. 

Nagatenne was no exception to this rule. On a level 
space below a fall of some forty or fifty feet the building 
stood, with the house of the tea-maker near at hand. 
The gray wall of rock, over which the river foamed, was 
framed in green foliage. Wild begonias raised their 
delicate pink blossoms in the spray of the fail. The 
bolder ferns pushed their fronds under the scattering 
drops, bowing their heads as though blown by the wind 
as the shower fell upon them. Larger-leaved plants 
struggled with rank ropes of creepers for place and 
room near the hurrying flood. 

' Come along. Miss Stratton ; let's go inside and sit 
down in the office,' said Terry, pulling at her hand, 
as Audine lingered to gwe at the waterfall. 
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At this moment the Irish terrier ran up to them, 
eliciting an exclamation from Terry. 

' Here's Lord Cork ! Poor doggy ! He is tired of 
running with lus hurt leg.' 

The creature wagged its tail, and limped after them 
to the factory. T^rry opened the office door, and stood 
aside for Miss Stratton to pass in. Lord Cork followed, 
and instantly there was an uproar, as a man rose from 
a chair and the dog flew at him. 

' Down, down. Lord Cork !' shouted Terry, throwing 
hersdf upon the terrier. 

Audine, looking across the struggling child and dog, 
found herself face to face with Jermyn Marriner. 



CHAPTER V 

* Tou are surprised to see me/ said Audine, watching 
the blood mount swiftly in the face of the man. At 
the same time she held out her hand. He grasped it, 
and his self-possession returned. 

' Not exactly ; for I heard that you were coming to 
Nagatenne. But just at that moment I must confess 
you were not in my thoughts, which were occupied 
with business connected with my estate.' 

She scrutinized his features. There was little altera- 
tion since she had last seen him. Perhaps he was a 
trifle stouter. His pale gray eye fell before hers as 
he said with some hesitation : 

* I ought to apologize for not having answered your 
last letter. When I heard that you were going to be a 
near neighbour, I thought that we could perhaps discuss 
the matter after you arrived, and settle it finally.' 

' I should be very glad to have it settled one way or 
the other. At some other time we will talk it over.' 

Audine glanced towards Terry, who was occupied 
with the dog. 

' Has Terry brought you here to show you how the 
tea is manufactured ?' 

' No ; we are to meet Lance. He is hunting a hare 
with the rest of the dogs, and Tony is with him. Terry 
and I were left far behind when they once got away.' 

65 
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* Here they come, and Lance has got the hare in his 
hand/ said Marriner, looking out of the window. 

Teny gave a whoop of delight, and bounded out of 
the door to meet her brother. Tony was just behind, 
making much of the D. as she walked along. 

* What do you think, Miss Stratton V she exclaimed, 
as she reached the office ; ' I was in at the death ! Oh, 
you ought to have been there !' 

' Was it a good run. Lance ?' asked Marriner, regard- 
ing the boy with friendly amusement. 

' Splendid ! It was a picture to see how the yellow 
dog worked.* 

' Of course, it was the D. who did it,' said Tony. 

* Darling little devil !' whispered Terry, under the 
excitement of hearing so much praise of her favourite, 
as she fondled his ugly yellow head. 

Lance flung himself into a chair, and continued the 
tale. 

* Those blundering idiots, the Twins, would have 
lost the scent altogether if it hadn't been for the D. 
Lord Cork's game leg prevented him from running, and 
Tinker couldn't stand the pace. . The hare doubled 
back up the hill after coming down to the river. The 
yellow dog doubled close at its heels. The hare doubled 
again under my very feet. ^The D. seemed to know by 
instinct what it was going to dp, and was ready. 
Twenty yards further on he overhauled it, and I was 
just in time to prevent the hare from being mauled.' 

' That's the only fault of the D. ; he has a hard 
mouth,' remarked Terry. 

' It is a fine young hare, and will make a lovely 
stew,' said Tony, fanning herself with her hat. 

Marriner laughed with genuine amusement as he 
said : 
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' We shall hear of you following the elk-hounds next, 
Lance.' 

Audine was occupied with the chatter of the children, 
and Marriner had leisure to look at his cousin. She 
had altered for the better. When he last saw her, it 
was at the time of her uncle's death. Sorrow had cast 
a shade upon her face and paled her cheek. That 
shadow was gone. Under the influence of her lonely 
life and self-dependence, she had developed into a 
dignified woman, whose bearing as well as appearance 
commanded attention, and in the masculine mind 
admiration. 

' How I should like it ! Do let Mr. Fleetwood take 
me with him some day when he is out with Mr. 
Spondon's hounds !' pleaded Lance, his eyes glistening 
at the thought. 

^ We'll see ; but tell me where your father is. I 
came here hoping to meet him, feeling sure that he 
would be down at the factory with all that tea about.' 

' Father is up at the bungalow,' replied Lance. 

' StiU in bed, Mr. Marriner,' added Terry. 

^ Oh no, Terry. Father is up by this time, and in the 
garden with mother,' corrected Lance. ' He never 
visits the factory very early,' he continued, addressing 
Marriner. 

' You come instead, I suppose,' returned Marriner, 
with a smile. * You will make a fine planter, my boy, 
before you become a public schoolboy. You take my 
advice, and stir up your tea-maker. He has got a 
quantity of leaf over-fermented, and it isn'tworth firing.' 

The boy's face clouded over, and he left the office by 
the inner door that led into the factory. 

' Tony,' said Marriner, preparing to depart, ^ tell 
your fath^ that I will walk up to tea this afternoon.' 
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^ Mind you bring Mr. Fleetwood. We want to show 
him to Miss Stratton. He's the very nicest man in 
the valley,' was Tony's reply. 

Marriner was by nature fond of children, though he 
did not enjoy the same popularity with the young people 
of Nagatenne as his assistant. He smiled as his eyes 
met those of Audine. 

' We get the plain unvarnished truth from these 
young people. Gk)od-bye, Audine, for the present. I 
am very glad to see you looking so well,' he said, as he 
departed. 

Audine was strangely silent. An undefined feeling 
of disappointment had swept over her at first sight of 
her cousin. Now that he was moving away, she re- 
proached herself for her coldness and want of cordiality. 

^ Come into the factory. Miss Stratton, and Lance 
will show you how the tea is made,' said Tony. 

' I suppose Lance learned from his father,' remarked 
Audine, as she followed the children. 

' Indeed he didn't ; he got Mr. Fleetwood to teach 
him.' 

They found Lance, still holding the hare in one hand, 
while with the other he pointed to the fermenting bins. 
An anxious young Jaffiia Tamil listened silently as 
the boy poured out the vials of his wrath. 

* Where is your father, the tea-maker ? Why isn't 
he here ?' he asked in conclusion. 

* The big master sent him down the valley on other 
business, and I am only just learning the factory work,' 
replied the youth. 

* Is the sirocco ready V 

* Yes, sir.' 

' Call the coolies, and get that tea fired at once. The 
maater will be very angry when he sees it.' 
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The assiBtant tea-maker set about obeying the orders 
without further delay. He was manifestly glad to be 
relieved of the responsibility of doing his father's 
work by himself, unaided. 

' Will the young master please stay and see it fired V 
he asked. 

There was a note of entreaty in his voice which did 
not escape the ear of the boy. He was tired after his 
run with the dogs, and wanted his bath. But the 
importance of firing the tea without delay was 
greater than any personal consideration, and he decided 
to stay. Handing the hare to Tony to carry home, 
he said : 

' Run across to Galla and see if Mr. Fleetwood is 
anywhere about. If so, ask him if he will be so good 
as to come here for a few minutes.' 

Tony was fortunate in her quest, the assistant being 
amongst some pluckers not far from the river. 

' Hallo, little one ! what's up V asked Haydon Fleet- 
wbod, as the child ran towards him. 

^ Will you come to our factory for a minute or two 
and help Lance ? Father must have forgotten that 
the tea wants firing. The tea-maker is away, and his 
son is only just beginning to learn.' 

As Audine, with slower steps, was issuing from the 
door of the factory, she found herself face to face with 
a tail, spare man, who raised his hat and gazed at 
her with unconscious curiosity, not unmingled with 
admiration. 

^This is our new governess, Miss Stratton/ ex- 
plained Tony. 

*And if you come up to our bungalow this after- 
no^i, we will let you talk to her for a little time,' 
adild Terry. 
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' You are Marriner's cousin, I believe,' he said. 

Something in the tone, as well as in the words, con- 
veyed the impression to Audine's mind that he was 
in Jermyn's confidence. Oblivious of the fact that 
there might be a bond of intimate friendship between 
the two men, she resented the thought, and replied 
coldly in the a£Srmative. Her manner checked any 
further advance on his part, and he stood aside to 
allow her to pass. 

' Tell father to come at once,' called Lance after his 
sisters, as he took possession of his friend and began 
to relate his troubles. 

It was slow work climbing the hill from the river, 
and it was some time before they reached the bungalow. 
Another five minutes were spent in finding the master, 
who had only just returned from a walk in quite 
another direction. 

Tony reported the over-fermenting of the tea, and 
gave Marriner's message. Angus Smith received the 
information of the over-fermentation placidly enough, 
but the news of the intended visit disturbed him. 

* I shall be going out directly after tea,' he said to 
his wife, as she put the finishing touches to the flower- 
vases. 

' Send an invitation by Mr. Fleetwood for them both 
to come to dinner instead of tea,' was her ready 
solution of the difficulty. 

His brow cleared as he replied : 

* Capital ! We can have a good yam after dinner, 
and you and I will not lose our afternoon walk.' 

He sauntered off in the direction of the factory, 
whistling cheerily. 

At half-past eleven the family assembled at the big 
breakfast, which with more reason might have been 
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oalled lunch. Lance had been relieved of his task of 
tea-making in time to take his bath and dress himself 
in a cool suit of spotless white duck. His father had 
not been long in following him back to the bungalow. 

*I showed the assistant tea-maker how to fire the 
tea, and I am sure that he will be able to manage it. 
He is an intelligent young fellow, very anxious to 
learn,' he said, in reply to his wife's questions. 

' Was the tea spoilt V she asked. 

' I am afraid it was,' he answered, with a careless 
laugh. ' So it really doesn't matter if the assistant 
does overfire it. Just as well that he should have some- 
thing of the kind to practise on instead of better stuff.' 

The breakfast-lunch that was spread before them 
was excellent, and Mrs. Angus Smith dispensed the 
good things to her guest and family with a Uberal hand, 
lingering at the table after all had finished, as though 
she was sorry to disperse so happy a gathering. Audine 
looked towards her with questioning eyes. The 
. morning had sUpped away, she scarcely knew how, and 
it was past noon. Her hostess smiled with simny 
good-humour. It was impossible to resist the influ- 
ence of that warm geniality. Audine had been con- 
scious of it from the first moment of meeting. It 
seemed ^ create an atmosphere of enjoyment and 
content, sectioning pleasure and ignoring anything 
in the shape of trouble. As Mrs. Angus Smith enjoyed 
her flowers, cultivating the choicest and pickii^ out 
the finest blossoms to adorn her house, so she cultivated 
all the pleasant things of life, encouraging her husband 
to follow his inclinations, and indulging her children 
in the pursuits that gratified them most. 

* Did you bring your saddle and a riding-habit. Miss 
Stratton V asked tiie lady of the house, her eyes linger- 
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ing on the masses of dewy blossom that oovered the 
centre of the damask cloth. 

' Yes ; they are in the boxes which are being for- 
warded by the agent/ 

* You have been accustomed to ride ?' 
' Since I was Tony's age.' 

' Then, Angus, you must close with Mr. Grassen- 
dale's ofiFer at once,' she said to her husband. ' It is 
a Waler cob, Miss Stratton, and will just suit you, if 
you are anything of a horsewoman. Mr. Grassendale, 
the owner of Periya, bought it for his niece, Georgie 
Gorleston, who has come out with her mother on a visit 
to Ceylon and India. He found that the girl had never 
ridden, and didn't care about learning ; so now he 
wants to get rid of the animal, and he is asking a 
ridiculously low price, as the cob wants a little handling. 
It is free from aU vice, but is young and Uvely.' 

' Just what I should like ; it is very good of you to 
treat me in this way.' 

' Not at all ; I told you that we would try to make 
life pleasant for you. Aren't my flowers lovely this 
morning ? How do you like the purple pansies with 
the yellow roses V 

* They are beautiful ; so were your flowers last night 
at dinner — ^pink begonias, were they not ? What has 
become of them V 

' Half of them had to be thrown away this morning. 
They were two days old. Flowers don't last long in a 
tropical climate.' 

'Or are you very fastidious V 

' Perhaps I am. Now you must go and lie down, 
Miss Stratton,' said Mrs. Angus Smith, rising from the 
table. ' Have you a book to read 1 If not, Lance will 
flnd you one. We shall have tea at three o'clock.' 
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' But what about lessons V asked Audine, looking at 
the children, and thinking of the duties for which she 
had been engaged. 

* We need not trouble about them to-day/ replied 
Mrs. Angus Smith indolently. 'And I really don't 
know where you can sit. What do you say, Lance V 

The boy glanced at Audine in perplexity. 

^We might work in here when the breakfast is 
cleared, but that won't be just yet, as the servants are 
having their curry and rice.' 

*Tony and Terry must go to bed now,' said his 
mother decisively. ' They always Ue down between 
breakfast and tea,' she explained to Audine. * You 
see, we all get up so early that it is absolutely necessary 
to have a little rest in the middle of the day. Lance is 
the only one who doesn't lie down. I think that it 
would be much better for him if he did.' 

' What does he do V asked Audine. 

' He usually sits in the smoking-room — ^the servants 
call it the office — and reads, whilst his father writes 
letters.' She might have added, 'when there are 
letters to write.' 

More often than not Angus Smith was occupied with 
a novel, as he lay back in his comfortable armchair 
and smoked his pipe. 

'Will you come to my room and show me your 
books, Lance — ^your lesson-books ?' asked Audine. 

' I am afraid that I have no lesson-books except the 
old reader, which Terry has now.' 

Mrs. Angus Smith and her husband laughed with 
genuine amusement and good-nature. They seemed to 
think it an excellent joke, and Angus Smith cried : 

' There, Miss Stratton ! You have discovered the 
nakedness of the land. No schoolroom and no lesson- 
books!' 
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Audine could not help joining in the laugh with the 
rest, but at the same time she felt bound to make a 
protest. 

' Really, Mrs. Angus Smith, I am placed in an 
awkward position. I am a workman without tools, 
and I shall be receiving my board and lodging under 
false pretences.' 

'Not at all, my dear,* replied the lady warmly. 
' It was very good of you to come out at your own 
expense and without a salary. It really doesn't matter 
about lessons. The children will learn a lot from just 
being in your society, as you are so clever. By-and-by 
I will send them to England, where they will soon pick 
up any ground they may have lost ; so make your mind 
easy, and enjoy yourself. Already I begin to feel as 
if you were a daughter or a sister. Somehow, I can't 
think of you as a governess : you are much too pretty 
and nice.' 

Audine received her speech with a laugh and a blush. 
It was so spontaneous and unconsidered that it was 
without offence. The intention to give pleasure by 
saying pleasant things was natural and unstudied, and 
Audine did not fail to recognise the easy good-nature 
that desired at all costs to please. At tiie same time, 
she was conscious that the programme sketched out 
by the mother for the children was not as it should be ; 
and, moreover, it was her duty to upset it, and bring 
into their lives some instruction. 

Angus Smith had retired to his smoking-room, and the 
two little girk, in obedience to their mother's command, 
disappeared into the nursery, the D. insinuating himself 
through the door with them as they pasded in. The 
two terriers followed the master of the house, whilst 
the Twins watched Lance's every movement. 
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^ Will^you come to my room/Lance, and I will read 
to you,** said Audine, as Mrs.* Angus Smith moved 
towards the door. 

* That would be very nice,* he replied, as his eyes 
brightened at the prospect. 

' Lance !' called his mother from the passage, ' Lance ! 
Don't forget to see to the tennis-court before tea. 
Nora Hapland is coming over this afternoon, if it keeps 
fine, and Miss Stratton will be glad of a game after tea.' 

' All right, mother.' 

Audine led the way to her room. The warm mid- 
day air blow in from the veranda upon which the 
window opened, and the scent of fresh violets, placed 
on the table that very morning by Mrs. Angus Smith, 
filled the room. The writing-table and two cane 
lounges stood near the window. 

' Turn the dogs out, Lance,' said Audine, looking at 
the Twins, who had followed at his heels. 

He sent them into the veranda, where they obediently 
lay down, beating the matting with their tails until they 
fell asleep. 

^ You must bring me some of your books, and show 
me what you would like me to read.' 

Lance departed, and presently returned with an 
armful of old magazdnes of sport and general literature, 
and two or three novels. * A Woman's Sin,' * Thrice 
Divorced,' ' Married Too Young,' she read. 

' I don't think that you will care about these,' said 
Audine. 

' Father says they are fairly good. We must change 
them the next time the old book-hawker comes round. 
There are some nice stories of adventure in this maga- 
zine which I haven't read yet. I think that one about 
bears must be rather good.' 

5 
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He pointed to an illustration of an article entitled 
' Among the Bears of the Rocky Mountains/ 

' Where are the Rocky Mountains ?' 

' I don't know/ replied the boy, throwing himself into 
one of the easy-chairs, and preparing to enjoy himself 
luxuriously. 

He listened whilst she explained, and, without being 
aware of the fact, he received his first lesson in 
geography. 

' Who taught you to read, Lance ?' 

* A Burgher nurse we had some time ago. Tony and 
I learned to read and write.' 

^ And that is the extent of your learning ?' 
^^ Oh no. I've been taught a lot more since then.' 

' By your father and mother V 

' They have no time to spare for that sort of thing ; 
they are frightfully busy aU day long. No ; I learn 
things from Mr. Fleetwood. Whenever I am bothered 
about anything, as I was this morning over the tea, 
I go to him. He knows more than anyone else in the 
district.' 

' More than Mr. Marriner V 

' Heaps more. He taught me to shoot. I often go 
after the jungle fowl with the D. when father hasn't 
time. Mother is glad of some game now and then for 
the table.' 

' What else did he teach you V 

' How to ride, and how to saddle and bridle the mare. 
And he has shown me how to prune the tea, and how 
it should be weeded and plucked and everything. He 
says that I ought to go to school first, and after I have 
done with study I shall make a very decent planter. 
He is very particular about all sorts of things besides 
books, and is always telling me to look after Tony and 
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Terry, to see that they don't get slack and careless in 
their manners.' 

^ Where do yon meet Mr. Fleetwood ?' 

^ Down by the river. The Galla factory is just on 
the other side of the river below the next waterfall, 
and he is there nearly every day, seeing the leaf weighed 
as the coolies bring it in. For some reason or other, 
he won't have me up at the bungalow. He says it is 
Mr. Marriner's house, and not his, though he lives there 
and does the housekeeping.' 

' He is not married, I suppose ?' 

'He and Mr. Marriner are both bachelors, and I 
mean to be the same. A woman makes such a lot of 
work in the house. Look at mother ! I never see her 
but she says, " Oh, by-the-by. Lance, do this, or just 
do that." Of course, I am very glad to help her — it 
gives father more time to himself — ^but you'll find that 
it will get rather in the way of my studies.' 

' Do you want to study ?' asked Audine, gaadng at 
the pale, refined face of the lad, thoughtful beyond his 
years, and lined with the anxieties which ought to 
have belonged to his elders. 

* Yes, I think that I do ; but I should like to choose 
my own line of work.' 

* What would you choose — ^history and geography V 
*' Those might come in if we had time. Miss Stratton, 

could you teach me book-keeping and estate account 
work ?' 

She had not the heart to say that she knew 
nothing about the ofiSce work of a tea estate. She 
replied: 

*' I dare say we could manage the book-keeping.' 

' Double entry 1' he interrupted eagerly. 

' Yes ; we might accomplish even that, though you 

5—2 
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are rather young. And if you could tell me what else 
is required, we could but tiy.' 

The eyes of the boy gleamed with pleasure as he said 
gratefully : 

' You are very good. I will get Mr. Fleetwood to 
explain. He does the office work on Galla, and can tell 
us exactly what is necessary.' 

^ Why are you so anxious to learn the office work V 

' To help father. Poor father is so overworked. 
Whenever you ask him to do anything, or go anywhere, 
he always says that he is too busy. He gives himself 
no rest. Lately he has chucked the shooting, which 
he used to enjoy so much. Now, if I could do what 
Mr. Fleetwood does on Galla, it would relieve father, 
and make his life so much easier.' 

' I understood that Nagatenne was only half the size 
of Galla, and did not require two Europeans.' 

' That may be ; but there is a factory to see after as 
well as the outdoor work. Father often says that he 
can't be in two places at once, and so he is obliged to 
leave a great deal to the conductor, a Burgher, who 
has no real authority over the coolies, and works with 
them in all their sly tricks instead of against them.' 

' Does he favour the coolies because he is afraid of 
them ?' 

' He does it because it is so much less trouble to let 
things sUde. Mr. Fleetwood says ' 

' Now I will read about the bears,' said Audine. 

The lines disappeared from the young brow as the 
boy forgot his assumed troubles in the thrilling adven- 
tures of the American hunter among the wild beasts 
of the Rockies. 



CHAPTER VI 

The bungalow had sunk into its usual mid-day silence. 
Outside, the garden was asleep under the sun. The 
flowers, having opened their buds, revelled in the warm 
air. Within the green depths of the orange-trees the 
birds sat silently preening their plumage, or idly 
searching for stray insects. Only the butterflies were 
abroad, and they were resting with outstretched wings 
upon the scarlet poinsettias and yellow alamanda 
blossom, enjoying the sun-bath with the rest of creation. 

The estate coolies, confident that the conductor was 
asleep and the master safe within the bungalow, were 
taking the warm hours of the early afternoon at their 
ease, basking in the sun, like the butterflies, or sleepily 
pursuing their appointed tasks with idle fingers. The 
weeders had cast aside the regulation wooden peg, and 
had substituted a forbidden piece of hoop-iron, that 
sliced off the heads of the weeds without eradicating 
them. The tea-pluckers, passing over the bushes 
where the green shoots were not plentiful, devoted their 
attention to those which had flushed prolifically, and 
which presented the leaf in quantities that insured the 
rapid filling of the baskets. 

In the tea-factory, th^ coolies were still occupied with 
firing the over-fermented tea. The assistant tea-maker 
had gone to eat his mid-day meal. It was served by his 
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mother, although it had been cooked by his young 
wife. As the old woman put the dishes down before 
her son, she turned angrily on the girl. 

' Cannot my son take his food but that you must 
stand there and cast an eye on every morsel that he 
swallows ? Out of the room, you idle hussy ! and 
clean up the pots !' 

David bent over the savoury food, but his gaze 
followed the girl. At the door she turned and gave 
him a backward glance. It did not escape the sharp 
eyes of his mother, who burst into fresh scolding and 
abuse. 

' Was it for your pleasure or to ease my old bones 
that we married you to that lazy lump V she asked, 
without anticipating a reply. ' It is the stick that she 
wants, and it is the stick that she shall have, even as I 
had it when I was first brought into the house of my 
mother-in-law.' 

The boy — ^he was but nineteen — continued to eat his 
food in silence, pressing the rice into neat little balls, 
which he threw into his mouth. It did not take him 
long to finish. As the last ball disappeared, his mother 
handed him a brass pot containing water, with which 
he quenched his thirst. 

^ When does my father come home ?' 

' This evening. He will be very tired, as he walks 
all the way from the railway-station.' 

' Then, I must finish making the tea without him. 
I am new at it, and it is difficult. If only the master 
would come down and overlook the sirocco, I should 
be easier.' 

' Where is the difficulty !' asked the old woman. 

' In knowing the exact heat.' 

' You have the measuring-glass.' 
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^Trae, but the heat never stays the same five 
minutes together. Already the tea is half spoilt, so 
said the Galla assistant, by lying too long in the fer- 
menting-bins ; and now who knows that I may not by 
my ignorance wholly spoil it by overfiring V 

' Hah, my son ! trouble not yourself about the tea. 
The fortune of the master hangs on something better 
than the tea that he grows and makes ; and so does the 
fortune of your father. Will you sleep awhile before 
yon return to the factory V 

' I cannot ; I must be off at once.' 

* Here, daughter-in-law ! Where are you, lazy- 
bones ? Are these dirty dishes to stand here all day 
unwashed ? She must certainly have the stick, that 
girir 

To his mother's great astonishment, David drew 
himself up and said : 

' I say that she shall not have the stick.' 

' What ! you dare to encourage a rebel in this 
house !' screamed the old woman in sudden fury. 
* You dare to defy the authority of your parents ! 
Wait till your father comes home, and then we will 
give that pretty piece of impertinence the fire-«$icki 
and if you have a word to say against it, you shibll feel 
your father's staff across your own back.' 

David realized that he had made a false step. With 
a laugh which was far from being mirthful, he said : 

' Mother, I was but joking. What I mean is that I 
will speak to her myself, and command her to be more 
obedient, so that she shall not deserve to be beaten. 
She is young, and she does not understand.' 

^ She is young enough to learn, and I will see that 
she does learn, and that without delay.' 

The girl had cleared away the empty platters, and 
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was busy in the yard at the back of the house. David 
strolled towards her. 

' Woman, pour water that I may wash my hands !' 
he said in a loud, domineering voice that reached his 
mother's ears. ' Have no fear, little one, when I speak 
thus,' he whispered in her ear. 

The blood raced through her veins, and her eyes 
shone with a suspicion of tears. No one spoke kind 
words to her now— not even her boy-husband if his 
parents were within heajring. Only six months ago she 
was a merry, laughing maiden, playing in her father's 
house at Kandy with her brothers and sisters. Then 
came the wedding, when she was dressed up and made 
much of, and she saw her husband for the first time. 
Afterwards she travelled up to Nagatenne with him 
and with his parents, and life began in earnest for the 
sad little bride. It was work, work, from mornigg till 
night, and never a laugh nor a game of play, nor a 
word of commendation when her tasks were well done. 

It is but the custom of the Tamil people ; most 
women of that nation, whether rich or poor, go through 
something of the same kind of ordeal when they are 
married, though not necessarily so severe. By-and-by, 
they think it their duty to pass on the treatment they 
receive to the brides who come after them, when their 
own sons marry and bring their wives into the family 
circle. 

David had had a liberal education in the mission 
school at Jaffna, and he had imbibed views on the 
domestic life which were in advance of those held by his 
parents. He only needed to be trained to enable him 
to take a situation as tea-maker and be independent of 
his father. But the intricacies of tea-making were not 
to be learned in a day, nor was a situation easily found 
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for a beginner. So he was compelled to remain under 
the roof of his father, submitting to a species of con- 
straint which was galling, and seeing the wife to whom 
he was becoming attached in daily misery under the 
domestic tyranny of his mother. 

* Now a cloth !' cried the young man harshly. * To- 
night/ he whispered, ' whilst mother gives father his 
supper, come down to the river to fetch water. Ah, 
careless one ! would you upset the water-pot V he said 
aloud. * Why do you not leam better sense from my 
mother t She is the wisest of women and the best of 
housewives.* 

A grunt of satisfaction from the back-door told them 
that the words were not without effect. 

' There is your reward,' said David, flinging a ball of 
yellow marigolds at his wife as he turned away. 

The flowers fell on her bosom amongst the folds of 
her cloth. She gave them a push the better to secure 
them, and gazed affectionately after the upright figure 
of the young tea-maker, as he vanished swiftly round 
the comer in the direction of the factory. 

^ Ha, ha !' laughed her mother-in-law scornfully, 
*you are not the only girl to whom your man has 
thrown flowers. Cast them away ; they tell a false 
tale.' 

The girl turned her back on her husband's mother, 
and walked towards the tea-bushes that grew near the 
house. She made a movement suggestive of the fulfil- 
ment of the arbitrary command, but not a peteJ of the 
precious gift escaped from the folds of her cloth. As 
her mother-in-law turned back i]^to the house to settle 
herself down for her usual afternoon nap, the young 
wife drew out the marigold blossoms and pressed them 
passionately to her Ups. 
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* To-night, to-night, beloved ! If it is only for a 
few minutes, we shall meet. Day and night the 
mother-in-law haunts us, pursuing, driving, and ill- 
treating us. When, oh ! when shall we be delivered 
from her oppression V 

« « « « « 

Audine finished reading the article about bears in 
the Rocky Mountains, and laid down the magazine. 
The boy, snugly ensconced in the chair, had devoured 
the words as they fell from her lips. 

* It sounds so much more real, so much more exciting, 
when you read it. Miss Stratton. I fancy that I can 
see the bears standing on the rocks high up, and 
showing themselves against the clear blue sky, when 
my eyes are not on the print.' 

' Have you any bears in these jungles V 

' None ; they live in the low country, and I think 
that they must be much smaller and less savage than 
those you have been reading about. We will ask 
Mr. Fleetwood ; he is sure to know.' 

' Shall we try a little arithmetic now. Lance ? It 
will be necessary for you to take it up if you wish to 
learn book-keeping and ofiSce work.' 

He looked at the clock upon her table. It was half- 
past two. 

' I am afraid there is no time now. I ought to go 
down to the tennis-court, and see if the net is up 
properly. I must also tell the tennis podians — ^the 
boys who field for us — ^that they will be wanted.' 

Lance rose from his comfortable seat with a sigh. 
It had been an exceedingly pleasant time, and the 
two hours had flown all too quickly. 

' Shall I come and help V asked Audine. 

' No, thanks ; there is nothing to be done but to see 
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that others have done their work/ was the old-mannish 
reply. ' Have you to see to things in England in the 
same way V 

' I fancy that there is less seeing and more doing 
with one's own hands in the old comitry, except for 
the very rich.* 

' Mr. Fleetwood says that the whole duty of life in 
this country lies in the use of one's eyes. The eye of 
the master makes the horse fat in England, and the 
eye of the planter makes the tea pay out here, so he 
says. Do you like tennis ?' 

* Very much.' 

' Then we'll have a good game after tea. We have 
a ripping court, and I had it well rolled this morning, 
as there was a nice shower in the night. I shall be 
in to tea.' 

He passed out into the veranda through the window. 
The Twins, stretching and shaking themselves awake 
after their siesta, bustled away at his heels. 

Audine, left to herself, fell into a reverie. It was a 
curious world into which she had been suddenly 
plunged : a happy-go-lucky household, with a good- 
natured mistress and an easy-going, self-indulgent 
I master ; two Uttle girls, who were allowed to foUow 

their own inclinations, as long as they did not trans- 
gress the rules of politeness ; and this thoughtful boy, 
old for his years, overanxious, possibly oversensitive, 
whose only friend was a grown-up man. Lance's 
loyalty to his parents touched her. His excuses, made 
in good faith for what she strongly suspected was mere 
indolence on the part of his father, his readiness to do 
the bidding of his mother, his frequent gentle cor« 
rection of his sisters, his courtesy to herself, appealed 
strongly to her heart. 
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But justice was not being done to the boy. He 
ought to be directing his best energies to studies and 
games at a good school in England. There seemed to 
be no lack of money. Why was he not sent ? 

A knock at the door, and Tony's voice informed her 
that Nora Hapland had ridden over from the Puloya 
estate ; she brought the news that Ivy Osterley and 
her brother Dick from MaUpatna bungalow were close 
by, on their way to Nagatenne. 

^ They have come for tea and tennis,* said Tony, as 
Audine opened the door and invited her to enter. The 
child was wearing a pretty frock of China silk. ^ Put 
on one of your nice new dresses. Miss Stratton,' she 
whispered confidentially. ' They do stare so at people 
who have just arrived from England.' 

' Rather rude to stare, isn't it, Tony V 

' They don't mean to be rude. They are so inter- 
ested in the latest fashions and how they are put on. 
Mother says you may get half a dozen new hats 
from home, but no amount of money will make them 
look fashionable, unless you know how to put them on.' 

' All right, Tony,' replied Audine, with a smile at 
the worldly wisdom retailed by the small child. ' I 
will smarten myself up.' 

' Be as smart as you can, and Lance will like it ; he 
will be so proud of you. The Osterleys have no 
governess.' 

' Who teaches them ?' 

• Ivy has to do it all They are very poor. Tea 
will be ready in ten minutes.' 

Tony ran off, and Audine laughed as she closed the 
door. She hastily pulled out a costume that she 
thought would satisfy Lance. Yes, already she was 
living up to Lance. He, it appeared, by his own 
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showing, was living up to Mr. Fleetwood. Virtually, 
therefore, she was Uving up to this stranger, whom 
she had encountered to-day for the first time, and 
whom Lance had taken for his hero. 

It was too absurd ! A feeling of antagonism arose 
in her mind against Fleetwood. The feminine brain, 
aided by the imagination, has a trick of jumping to 
conclusions. Audine busied herself, as she fastened 
hooks and buttons, with forming opinions that had 
no substantial foundation. The glance she had had 
of Fleetwood's face had shown her a strong-charactered 
man. It was not surprising that an impressionable lad 
like Lance should be influenced and dominated. It 
was probable that older people than Lance would feel 
the same influence. Suddenly the swift fingers en- 
gaged with the laces at her throat were arrested. 

' Can it be ? Can it by any possibility be his influ- 
ence which holds Jermyn back from the fulfilment of 
his uncle's wish ?' 

The tea-bell rang, and she rapidly completed her 
toilet, thrusting aside all disturbing thoughts for the 
present. 

The party had already gathered in the drawing- 
room round the tea-table. Mrs. Angus Smith, beam- 
ing with genial welcome, was talking to Ivy Osterley, a 
younger and slimmer edition of her mother, in a neat 
but not expensive coat and<^irt. 

Nora Hapland, in a short skirt and jacket, a com- 
promise between a riding-habit and a tennis costume, 
sat near Angus Smith, amusing him with her incisive 
but not ill-natured remarks on some of their mutual 
friends. She was never so well pleased as when she 
was talking to the opposite sex. A natural instinct, 
of which she was scarcely aware, caused her to be 
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oblivious of her own sex when anything in the shape 
of a man was within hail. 

The restless, observant eye of Ivy detected the 
entrance of the stranger, and she had noted the dress 
and general style of the new governess before Miss 
Nora was aware of Audine's presence. Angus Smith 
himself was well content to be amused, and was in no 
way averse to receive the attentions of a Uvely girl 
with a smart tongue, provided she did not make him 
ridiculous by any serious flirtation. After the intro- 
duction, he claimed Nora's willing attentions again, 
and Audine found herself gravitating towards Ivy. 

' Thank you, Lance,' she said, as the boy pushed up 
a chair for her. She noted the look of approval, 
mingled with pride, which he cast at her as she seated 
herself. 

' We were talking of pumpkins,' explained Ivy by 
way of admitting the new-comer into the conversation 
without losing the thread of it. 

' Do they grow in Ceylon ?' asked Audine politely, 
as she took her cup of tea from Lance's hand. 

'To be sure. They are one of our most valued 
vegetables.' 

' I have not tasted one here yet. You know that 
I only arrived yesterday.' 

' So mother told us. Mrs. Angus Smith is so for- 
tunate in having a garden full of English vegetables 
that she probably despises the pumpkin.' 

' You could grow English vegetables just as I do. 
Ivy,' remarked Mrs. Angus Smith. 

Miss Osterley sighed as she explained the difficulty. 

* One must have the seed from England, and it is so 
expensive to import, and still more so to buy it in the 
country. I did try once, but father grumbled at the 
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seedsman's bill, and I gave it up. Mother said that I 
had better fUl the garden with pumpkins, chows, tree- 
tomatoes, and cabbages. So long as one can find a 
variety of ways of cooking them, they serve the pur- 
pose in a large family like ours, li^at lovely cress 
sandwiches these are !' 

She took another from the dish handed by Lance. 

' I grow the cress from English seed sown on an old 
blanket sprinkled with silver sand. Terry dear, don't 
throw bits to the dogs ; it makes them so noisy and 
boisterous,' said Mrs. Angus Smith. 

Ivy took up the conversation, and dilated at length 
on an entirely new method of preparing pumpkins for 
the table, a recipe that made them savoury and appe- 
tizing at the smallest possible expense. 

Audine's attention wandered to young Osterley, a 
lad of seventeeen, who had been brought out to Ceylon 
on leaving school to learn tea-planting. The awkward- 
ness of the schoolboy hung about him, and he was 
dumb before the stranger, imtil she put him at his ease 
with a few inquiries about his work. 

When tea was ovej: Mrs. Angus Smith suggested that 
they should adjourn to the tennis-ground — a spot 
levelled at great expense just beyond the kitchen- 
garden. 

' Now, Mr. Angus Smith, I challenge you to pick up 
a side and beat me !' cried Nora. 

' Very sorry ; I'm afraid I mustn't waste the after- 
noon at tennis,' he replied. 

Nora's handsome face overclouded. Ivy's brother 
did not count for much in her opinion, and Lance was 
a mere child. 

' Busy at the tea-factory, I suppose ? That won't 
take you long,' she said. 
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* No ; I have to go in another direction to see after 
some work that is being done on the estate.' 

' You should manage better than that, Mr. Angus 
Smith,' she retorted. ' Father gets all his estate work 
over in the morning by nine. Then he goes to the 
factory. Between breakfast and tea he does the office 
work, and after tea he considers that he has fairly 
earned a rest. From half-past five in the morning, 
when he goes to muster, to three in the afternodn, is 
long enough for any man in all conscience, whether he 
owns the estate or is only the superintendent,' pro- 
tested Nora. 

' It ought to be enough,' acquiesced Angus Smith, 
assuming a virtue that he did not possess. ' But in 
my case there is still more to be done. Miss Stratton, 
you and Dick Osterley had better play Ivy and Miss 
Hapland. You can cut in. Lance, when one of the 
girls is tired.' 

* Perhaps Mr. Marriner will turn up presently,' sug- 
gested Nora, casting a comprehensive eye across the 
valley in the direction of the Galla bungalow. 

' I don't think he will, because he is coming to 
dinner,' said Lance. 

* Oh !' repUed Nora thoughtfully. 

Angus Smith and his wife left the court without 
further delay. Five minutes later they passed hastily 
out at the back of the bungalow, unseen by the tennis- 
players, and climbed the path that the children had 
followed in the morning, turning to the left instead of 
the right, when they reached the edge of the jungle. 

'We must get off earUer than this, if we are to 
follow up this spec,' remarked Angus Smith to his wife 
as they walked quickly towards the hill. 

' How much did you manage this morning ?' 
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' A fair amount, but not as much as I should have 
liked. I was single-handed.' 

' You must get up earlier,' she said, with a laugh. • 

* Oh, hang it, Alys ! I can't make such a fag of it as 
all that.' 

'Then we must start earlier in the afternoon. I 
will leave Miss Stratton to give the children tea, and 
you and I can slip away at two o'clock, without a soul 
knowing that we have left the house. Did the tea- 
maker do fairly well ?' 

' Four hundred rupees. He is bringing the notes up 
this evening.' 

' That's not so bad, Angus.' 

'No; but it might have been four thousand if 
only ' 

' Huny on, my dear. It is easier going now that 
the path is downhill,' said his wife, as they rounded 
the hill and descended towards the river. 

The path continued to run by the edge of the jungle 
until the lower slope was reached. Then by a sudden 
turn it tunnelled into the dense forest by a game-track, 
scarcely discernible to the inexperienced eye, and 
disappeared. 

Higher up the valley the river fell from a consider- 
able height over a wall of rock into an area of level 
swampy ground that was hemmed in by the hills 
forming the valley. Below the fall the stream spread 
itself out into a double channel that surrounded a 
lozenge-shaped island. The southern branch of the 
stream was the boundary between the Oalla and 
the Nagatenne estates. The island, together with the 
upper stream and a stretch of swampy ground beyond 
it that merged into jungle as soon as it began to rise, 
belonged to Marriner. This jungle joined the Govem- 

6 
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ment reserves that lay between him and another group 
of estates higher up the valley. On one of these estates 
lived Spondon, the owner of the hounds mentioned by 
Lance. 

The swamp was covered with coarse grass and rank 
herbage. It was useless for agricultural purposes. 
The scenery was beautiful beyond description, but the 
presence of innumerable land-leeches debarred visitors 
from any enjojonent of the beauties of Nature. 

It was Lance's one anxiety, when hunting with the 
Twins on the hill, lest they should be drawn down into 
the swamp in their eager pursuit of a hare, and come 
back with leeches in their noses. Fortunately, the 
hares had a preference for the higher ground, and 
avoided the swamp as carefully as their pursuers. 

It was into this leech-infested district that Angus 
Smith and his wife now disappeared. 



CHAPTER Vn 

The tennis flagged after the second set, and Lance took 
Audine's place, playing an unusually strong game. 

Nora's eye wandered more than once down the zigzag 
path that led to the valley, but no visitor appeared. 
When the third set was finished. Ivy and her brother 
announced that they must be starting, as they had 
some way to go. Lcknce again played the part of host, 
offering them ginger wine, lemonade, and cake on their 
departure. 

' Come over and see us soon. Miss Stratton,' said Ivy, 
as her chair-coolies lifted their burden. 

* It's a long walk for a girl,' remarked Dick. 

' Much too far for Miss Stratton,' added Lance. ' We 
will lend her the mare if the new pony hasn't come.' 

Ivy called to her men to stop, whilst she mastered 
the details about the Waler cob. 

' You are lucky. Miss Stratton !' was her comment, 
as she gave the order for a fresh start. 

' How soon will your father and mother be home V 
inquired Nora of Lance. 

* Not until after sunset.' 

' Then, let's have another game. Tony and I will 
play you and Miss Stratton.' 

Nora's fatigue seemed to have disappeared with the 
departure of Dick Osterley, and she kept the game 
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going until it was too dark to see the balls any longer. 
They left the court and returned to the bungalow, 
where the lamps had been lit. Nora entered the 
drawing-room, €uid sat herself down at the piano. 

' Have you brought out any new songs, Miss Strat- 
ton V she asked, as she trifled with the keys, strumming 
an old, worn-out favourite of four or five years ago. 

Audine mentioned the names of some of her new 
songs. 

' I don't know any of those ; do fetch them from your 
room €md let me hear them. You don't know what a 
boon it is to get hold of some new music now and then.' 

On Audine's return, Nora, still seated on the music- 
stool, took the music from her hand. 

' You sing, and I will play the accompaniments. I 
shall soon pick them up.' 

Those that were simple were easily managed by 
Nora. Song after song was tried and sung, and sung 
over again. It was nearly seven when Mrs. Angus 
Smith appeared. 

' Hallo, children ! time to dress for dinner. Why, 
Nora, you here still ! You must stay to dinner.' 

Nora rose from the piano, protesting that she had 
been so absorbed in Miss Stratton's delightful bundle 
of new music she had not noticed how the time had 
flown. 

With cordial hospitality, Mrs. Angus Smith pressed 
her to stay ; and though she made some demur, on the 
score of not being properly clothed in a garment suit- 
able for dining, it was only what she had confidently 
hoped would happen. 

' Your father will not be anxious about you, will he ?* 
asked Mrs. Angus Smith. 

* Not in the least. I have the old syce to take care 
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of me. I can walk across to the Galla estate with Mr. 
Marriner, and send the horse round to meet me. I 
have to pass near his bungalow on my way home.' 

* To be sure ; the Galla estate joins Puloya. Come 
into my room, and I will lend you something to smarten 
you up,' said Mrs. Angus Smith, as she led the way. 

'Flowers are all that I need, and plenty of pins,' 
replied Nora, following her hostess. 

When Audine returned to the drawing-room, she 
found Marriner and Fleetwood there with Nora and the 
family. The buzz of conversation ceased as she 
entered. Nora had worked wonders with Mrs. Angus 
Smith's roses, deftly fastened on her white cotton 
blouse in a graceful wreath of buds, blossom, and 
foliage. But the moment she cast her eye on the 
London-made frock worn by Audine her heart sank 
within her. It was the kind of dress she had often 
longed for, but never been able to buy. It fitted only 
as the artist in London or Paris ccm make a garment fit. 
Its very simplicity put her improvised adornment, clever 
as it was, in the shade, and made her feel as though 
she were little better them a flower-stand at a rose-show. 
Suddenly she became aware that she was the only one 
of the party who was not in evening dress ; for a 
moment the assurance which was habitual forsook her, 
and she repented that she had stayed. 

Audine shook hands with Marriner and Fleetwood, 
and afterwards, refusing a chair offered by the attentive 
Lance, remained standing near a table on which Mrs. 
Angus Smith had placed a vase filled with magnificent 
spikes of gladioli and canna blossom. The back- 
ground of rich colour and foliage behind the handsome, 
elegantly clad woman made a picture that did not 
escape tiie masculine eye. As she stood there, all un- 
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consoioua of the impression she created, she replied to 
Mrs. Angus Smith's remarks politely, but without any 
show of interest, resisting that lady's endeavours to 
draw her into conversation with Fleetwood. 

Nora, who before the entrance of Audine had divided 
her attention between Angus Smith cmd Marriner, took 
up the thread of frothy chatter, addressing herself 
entirely to Marriner, who replied in the same bantering 
tone. But as he spoke, his eyes lingered on Audine's 
figure, and Nora was conscious that she held but half 
his attention. 

Tony and Lance, who were both in evening dress, 
had eyes and ears only for Fleetwood and their new 
friend. Tony was longing to ask his opinion of Audine, 
but a warning whisper of ' Shut up !' from Lance kept 
her silent. One of the conditions of their presence at 
late dinner, when guests were there, was discreet silence. 
Like all children, before whom their elders speak unre- 
servedly, the young Angus Smiths had learned not to 
ask questions. Terry, with her overpowering curiosity, 
was slow to imbibe this lesson, but Tony and Lance 
both knew better than many people older than them- 
selves how to hold their tongues. 

The appoo announced dinner, and the party filed in 
informally. The food, as usual, was plentiful and of the 
best, and there was no lack of good wine. The flowers 
had received an addition in the shape of some fine 
orchids, which riveted the attention of all. 

* What beauties ! Where did you find them V 
asked Nora. 

' The gardener brought them in from the jungle. I 
sent him for leaf-mould for the garden, cmd he knew 
that I should like the orchids.' 

Tony and Lance exchanged glances. There was only 
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one spot where those particular blossoms were to be 
found. Had Terry been at table, she would have ex- 
claimed ' Cobra Rock !' but the elder children kept 
silence. 

' We have no jungle near us, as you have, so we can 
never have such flowers on the table as those,' said Nora« 

' I consider those orchids as part of my garden,' said 
Mrs. Angus Smith * When the gardener gathers them, 
he is careful not to damage the plants. On the con- 
trary, he clears away any rubbish that may have accu- 
mulated round them, that they may grow more freely.' 

' Those blossoms would be expensive to buy in 
London,' observed Audine. 

* Ah ! I wish we could put them on to the flower- 
market in England as fresh as that. There would be 
a lot of money in it,' said Angus Smith, the light of 
speculation suddenly kindling in his eye. 

' The roots might be sent home and sold,' suggested 
Marriner. 

' The cost of freight is too high to make it pay, and 
the demand is limited,' said Fleetwood. ' It is safer 
to stick to tea, and put all your energies into that.' 

Angus Smith laughed as he replied : 

' Excellent counsel, most excellent ! But it isn't 
everyone who can resist the short-cuts and stick to the 
beaten path. Tea in the teapot I enjoy, but tea on the 
estate bores an active-minded man to death. What is 
it but the bossing of a crowd of niggers, many of them 
women and children, from morning till night ? I defy 
the most light-hearted man to get an ounce of fun out 
of it.' 

After dessert the ladies left the room. Lance usually 
accompanied them, but the presence of Fleetwood kept 
the boy with the men. 
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* Isn't it bedtime, old man ?' asked Fleetwood. 

' No huny for me to go as long as I am in bed 
by ten.' 

The assistant glanced at Angus Smith, who only 
laughed, saying, with more truth than he was aware : 

' Lanoe will be an old man by the time he goes to 
school.' 

' When will that be, eh. Lance V 

' In a year's time, probably,' replied his father. 

' Where are you going to send him V 

' To one of the big schools in the West of England, I 
hope. It will cost something, of course, but I think 
that I shall be able to run to it. One can't shirk educa- 
tional responsibilities,' he continued, unconscious of the 
irony of his own words. * Children must have a decent 
education at one of the recognised public schools 
nowadays.' 

Marriner sipped his coffee, and studied the pleasant, 
congenial face of his host, as he sat at the head of the 
table dilating upon the advantages of education. It 
was a face absolutely without care, although at times 
an eager light sprang into the eyes — ^the eager, hopeful 
light of expectation that is seen on the face of the 
gambler. Marriner drew the smoke from his cigarette, 
and blew it slowly from his lips ; then, leaning forward, 
he said : 

' What puzzles me, Angus Smith, is how you manage 
to get along in such evident comfort in these times, 
when some of us — like myself, for instance— are so hard 
put to it to make a living.' He flicked the ash off the 
end of his cigarette, and continued, with a suspicion of 
diffidence in his tone : ' You must have some other 
source to draw upon than tea.' 

Angus Smith stirred under the close scrutiny of his 
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friend, and helped himself to another glass of port wine, 
whilst the coffee-cup was pushed aside. 

' You ought not to be doing so badly as all that on 
Galla,' he said. ' It is twice the size of Nagatenne, and 
yet I manage to make a very fair living out of the place.' 

'You're clear of debt, for one thing. I have a 
mortgage on Oalla, as you know, and it is round my 
neck like a millstone.' 

'Lance,' said Fleetwood, 'let me see your game- 
book, €md how you have been doing lately with your 
gun and your dogs.' 

The boy ran off to his room to bring the precious 
volume, a gift from his friend Fleetwood. 

' I thought that you paid part of it off when your 
uncle died some time ago,' replied Angus Smith. 

' Not a single rupee of it. The fact of the matter is, 
I haven't handled a penny of my imde's property up 
to the present.' 

' Where did the money go, then f You told me that 
he had a big fortune.' 

' So he had ; but he left directions to his man of 
business that his will was not to be proved for three 
years, except under certain circumstances, which cir- 
cumstances have not come to pass.' 

' At the end of the three years, will the money be 
yours V 

' I fear not, unless I ccm prove that the old mem was 
in his dotage.' 

Lance returned with the pocket-book in which he 
kept the record in his stiff, round handwriting of his 
sporting successes. The hare of that morning, with 
its weight, made the last entry. Bending their heads 
over the book, the conversation of the other two men 
passed without attracting the notice of the boy. 
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^ That's unfortunate/ commented Angus Smith. 

' Your prices, Uke mine, were low in the last sale, 
and your out-turn per acre lower than any other 
estate in the valley. How on earth do you manage 
to keep your head above water ?' 

Marriner gazed at him, as though he would read the 
answer in the handsome face of his host, in the eyes 
bent upon the end of the cigarette held daintily between 
the fingers. But his host remained silent ; he had no 
other solution to offer but the one he had already given. 
This Marriner, apparently, had rejected. 

' Of course, if you are starting some other specula- 
tion, and wish to keep it secret, I must not be inquisi- 
tive,' continued Marriner, finding that his hearer still 
preserved silence. ' I know that men prefer to keep 
their little ventures dark, not because of rivalry, but 
if the thing is to be a failure it is easier to bear it in 
secret. The other day an odd thing happened to me. 
I went to look at that bit of jungle at the end of Oalla.' 

' Do you mean that swampy tract where the river 
spreads out into pools and forms an island V asked 
Angus Smith with sudden interest. 

' Yes, only much higher up the hill, on my side of 
the valley. The lower part is good for nothing, and 
the leeches are simply awful. They'd eat one alive. 
Of course, I wasn't such a fool as to paddle through 
the swamp, and I kept high up, above that part.' 

' What were you looking for V 

' I was wondering whether any of that jungle could be 
cleared and planted up with tea. It is very good soU.' 

' Ah ! but there comes the money difficulty. You 
ccm't open out land without capital. The planter is 
paralyzed on every hand without capital,' exclaimed 
Angus Smith with sudden fire. 
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* I wasn't thinkmg of opening it up myself. It 
orossed my mind that perhaps I could sell the best 
part of it to Lodington, whose estate just touches it 
on that side. He could work it from his place without 
any extra outlay, except a few more cooUes. I walked 
out of the jungle on to Lodington's land, hoping to 
see him somewhere about and suggest a deal.' 

' Did you find him ?' 

* Came right on the top of him, and, by Jove ! he was 
startled, €uid not a little angry.' 

* What was he doing V 

'He had quite a large nursery tucked away in a 
warm comer just below the jungle. There was a 
stream running close by, handy for watering purposes, 
and a couple of coolies were laying out two new beds.' 

* What was the product V 

' That I couldn't tell you, and I didn't like to ask. 
It might have been camphor, or rubber, or gamboge, 
or sandal-wood, or cuiything. All I know is that the 
seedlings didn't look like tea.' 

Angus Smith became thoughtful, and after a 
moment's consideration said : 

' You bet, Mark Lodington doesn't waste either his 
time or his money. It's astonishing what handy little 
sums may be made out of nurseries, if you can only 
get a little forwarder than your neighbours. Well, 
did he catch on about the jungle V 

' No ; said he had enough land ; hinted that he could 
get some of the Government reserve at any time if he 
wanted more, and he was very uneasy until he saw 
me returning the way I came.' 

' There isn't much of that jungle land of yours that 
is worth anything. You had much better leave it 
alone, and not get rid of it. What are you to do for 
charcoal for the factory if that goes ?' 
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* Buy, I suppose, like my neighbour on Puloya.' 

* Then you would be worse oflf than ever. Now, at 
any rate, you are spared that expense.' 

There was silenoe between them for some seconds, 
and the sound of the piano came faintly through the 
closed doors. Angus Smith was occupied with his own 
line of thought, whilst his companion could think of 
nothing but his own financial position. Marriner was 
the first to speak : 

' Nayland has been to see me.' 

' What did he want V 

' His money.' 

' The deuce ! What did you say ?' 

'I told him plainly that I could not raise it this 
year. He shook his head and said nothing. It would 
be a bad time to have a forced sale, if the worst came 
to the worst.' 

Angus Smith chuckled grimly as he replied : 

* Possibly Nayland has thought of that.' 

There was another pause, and the clear notes of 
Audine's voice fell on their ears. Lance spoke, his father 
having for the moment forgotten his very existence. 

' I am going to take Mr. Fleetwood into the drawing- 
room, father. I wcmt him to hear Miss Stratton sing.' 

' All right, sonny. You can say that we are coming. 
Have one more cigarette, Marriner.' 

As the door closed behind Fleetwood and the boy, 
Marriner leaned towards his host and said : 

'Angus Smith, I am going to ask you a plain, 
straightforward question. Can you lend me what I 
want, or tell me how I ccm get it 1 You leem to be 
pretty flush with money, and may know of a means 
of raising the wind which I don't. If you can do it, 
for Heaven's sake help me ! It would be awfully 
hard on me to be sold up.' 
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The face of Angus Smith slowly suffused with colour. 
Some deep note had been struck by the urgent appeal 
of his neighbour. He laid his half-finished cigarette 
down with a hand that actually trembled, and ran the 
disengaged fingers through his hair, a trick seldom 
seen except under severe mental disturbance. 

* Heaven knows that I would help you if I could,' 
he protested at last, stirring uneasily in his chair. ' I 
can only just manage to keep myself afioat. Thank 
God ! I am free from the hands of the money-lender. 
To tell you the truth, Marriner ' — ^he hesitated, and 
then continued hurriedly, avoiding the eyes of the othbr 
— ' my wife and I are not without our own anxieties.' 

The hopeful look slowly died out oi Marriner's face. 

' What am I to do ? Nayland means business ; he 
means to make my misfortune his opportunity. He 
owns Puloya ; the addition of Galla would make a fine 
property, especially if this new product, rubber, should 
thrive at this elevation.' 

'I can't stiggest anything unless you can find a 
friend in England. I wish I could help you ; I wish I 
could with all my heart,' said Angus Smith with visible 
emotion. 

The other was touched by his sympathy. He held 
out his hand, but Angus Smith did not take it. Per- 
haps he did not see it. 

* You must go to England and look round amongst 
your friends.' Then, shaking off the seriousness of 
the moment, he recovered something of his old ease 
of manner. With a friendly smile, he said jokingly : 
* Couldn't ^ou manage to pick up an heiress whilst 
you were about it ? That would solve your difficulty 
at once.' 

To his host's surprise, Marriner did not smile, but 
took his proposition in earnest. He bent his head 
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over his empty coffee-cup, toying with the spoon as 
he replied : 

' I believe you are right ; a wife with money * 

' Marriage is no great hardship, mem/ broke in the 
other. *' Look at me. I married without money, and 
every day of my life I thank Providence for giving me 
a better half. Buck up, old chap ! We should be 
nowhere without the women, God bless 'em !* 

Marriner did not reply ; he could not regard the 
question of marriage with the careless lightness ex- 
pressed in the words of his friend. 

' You will have to go to England or America to find 
her. Heiresses don't abound in this country. There 
is Daisy Lodington, but no one knows whether she will 
be an heiress or a pauper. The fair Nora enjoys the 
historical fate of the milkmaid : her face is her fortune. 
Ivy Osterley will bring absolutely nothing to her hus- 
band but her careful housekeeping and her capacity 
for getting a hundred and five cents out of every 
rupee. Georgie Gorleston — ^well, the man who marries 
her ought to be made of money.' 

Gossiping thus, Angus Smith quite recovered his 
balance of mind, and hoped that his friend would 
regain his. Li the pause that ensued the clear notes 
of Audine's voice could be heard distinctly. 

' There's your cousin, for instance. I don't know 
how she is situated. She evidently has something of 
her own, cmd a nicer girl doesn't exist. If only she 
had enough, she would be the very one for you.' 

Marriner rose abruptly from his chair. 

' We shall lose all the music, if I keep you here any 
longer Ustening to my woes.' 

'Then let's join the ladies,' replied Angus Smith, 
opening the door. 



CHAPTER VIII 

AuDiN^E had been left to play her own accompaniments, 
whilst Nora was talking to Fleetwood at the other end 
of the room. Lance, restless at the inattention of the 
latter to the music, made an appeal to his friend to 
listen. As Nora's eye fell on Marriner, she rose and 
went towards him. 

' What a gossip you two must have had ! Talk of 
ladies chattering !' 

^ I assure you that we have been discussing the most 
serious business all the time,' replied Angus Smith, 
with a laugh that conveyed quite a different im- 
pression. 

' It is going on for ten o'clock, and I must be moving 
homewards. Mr. Marriner, will you let me walk as 
far as Galla with you ? I have sent the horse round 
by the bridge, to wait for me just below your bungalow.* 

' With pleasure, Miss Hapland. I am ready to start 
as soon as you like. I am sure Mrs. Angus Smith will 
excuse us. We have to turn in early with muster at 
half-past five.' 

That lady rose at once, but Nora said : 

' I need not trouble you to come. Miss Stratton 
will light a candle for me, I am sure.' 

Audine rose from the piano, but Lance interfered. 

' Mother, I want Miss Stratton to sing one more song. 

95 
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Mr. Marriner hasn't had a chance of hearing her. 
You go with Nora, or I will myself.' 

' All right, Lance,' replied Mrs. Angus Smith good- 
naturedly ; * I will go. Come along, Nora. We will 
look in at Tony, who will be in bed by this time. She 
loves to have people come and say good-night.' 

This was not quite as the girl herself would have 
arranged it, but she had to submit, following slowly 
with a backward glance. She noted that Marriner had 
hastened across the room to the piano, and was bend- 
ing over Audine, whose attention was absorbed in his 
words. There was no further sound of music. Pre- 
sumably he found more interest in her conversation 
than in her songs, and the desire of Lance remained 
unfulfilled. When Nora returned, Marriner, Fleet- 
wood, and Angus Smith were talking estate business. 

' The difficulty over labour seems to increase every 
year that passes,' Fleetwood was saying. 

' Which means, I suppose, that the coolies are well 
cared for by the Indian Gk>vemment. In spite of their 
famines and plagues, they have no incentive to emgi- 
rate,' suggested Angus Smith. 

' What I complain of,' put in Marriner, ^ is the jdt 
of coolie we are getting nowadays. He costs twice as 
much as Lodington paid when he first came out to the 
country, and the creature can't do half the work of his 
predecessor. Don't you find, Angus Smith, that, un- 
less you watch them every minute of their lives, they 
idle their time away, so that the work is scamped, and 
nothing is properly done V 

' That's perfectly true,' acquiesced Angus Smith. 

* The lot I've got appear to have gone crazy over 
gemming. The moment our eyes are off them, down 
they squat and grub in the soil for cat's-eyes and 
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sapphires. The other day I came across a man between 
the factory and the river, who had dug a hole three feet 
deep. Think of the hours he had wasted — ^hours that 
belonged to me— -over it !' said Marriner. 
' What had he found ?' asked Angus Smith. 
' Swore by all his gods that he had found nothing. 
Of course, I fined him, putting him sick for seven days.' 
' I wonder what makes them so keen on gemming 
just now,' remarked Angus Smith. 

' The usual thing — a report of a big find. A month 
ago a dhoby is said to have picked up a cat's-eye in 
the river between your factory and mine, which he 
sold for a hundred rupees. The man who bought it 
took it downHo Ciolombo, and sold it for five hundred. 
It has been cut, and report says that it is valued at a 
thousand rupees.' 

^ Cat's-eyes are getting very scarce, and the price of 
them has risen enormously of late years,' said Mrs. 
Angus Smith, who was listening to their conversation. 
'That stone must have been washed down from 
some spot higher up in our valley,' remarked her hus- 
band. 

' So the coolies evidently believe,' added Marriner. 
* Do you really find precious stones in this river ?' 
asked Audine, also deeply interested. 

^ We don't ; but it is asserted over and over again 
in the bazaars that the dhobies come across them when 
they are washing clothes,' said Nora, who had no in- 
tention of being left out of the conversation. 

'The dhobies are always gemming, washing out 
pebbles that they find in the holes of the bed-rock of 
the river. The pebbles come down after every freshet, 
so the work is never-ending. They keep your clothes 
a fortnight or three weeks, pretending that they haven't 
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Mr. Marriner hasn't had a chance of hearing her. 
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* The lot I've got appear to have gone crazy over 
gemming. The moment our eyes are off them, down 
they squat and grub in the soil for cat's-eyes and 
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sapphires. The other day I came across a man between 
the factory and the river, who had dug a hole three feet 
deep. Think of the hours he had wasted — ^hours that 
belonged to me— -over it !' said Marriner. 
' What had he found ?' asked Angus Smith. 
' Swore by all his gods that he had found nothing. 
Of course, I fined him, putting him sick for seven days.' 
' I wonder what makes them so keen on gemming 
just now,' remarked Angus Smith. 

' The usual thing — a report of a big find. A month 
ago a dhoby is said to have picked up a cat's-eye in 
the river between your factory and mine, which he 
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Angus Smith, who was listening to their conversation. 
' That stone must have been washed down from 
some spot higher up in our valley,' remarked her hus- 
band. 

' So the coolies evidently believe,' added Marriner. 
* Do you really find precious stones in this river V 
asked Audine, also deeply interested. 

^ We don't ; but it is asserted over and over again 
in the bazaars that the dhobies come across them when 
they are washing clothes,' said Nora, who had no in- 
tention of being left out of the conversation. 

'The dhobies are always gemming, washing out 
pebbles that they find in the holes of the bed-rock of 
the river. The pebbles come down after every freshet, 
so the work is never-ending. They keep your clothes 
a fortnight or three weeks, pretending that they haven't 
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had time to wash. The truth is, that nine-tenths of 
the time is spent in genuning, and that's what makes 
them so behindhand in bringing the linen home/ 
explained Mrs. Angus Smith* 

' Where do the gems come from V asked Audine. 

' Ah, Miss Stratton, if you could tell us that, perhaps 
our fortunes might be made. Up to the present, the 
stones have only been found in alluvial deposits. We 
have yet to ferret out the matrix of the cat's-eye and 
the sapphire,' cried Angus Smith with animation. 

' You should engage a prospector, an expert in 
minerals. Possibly he might find gold for you as well 
as precious stones,' suggested Audine. 

* Heaven forbid !' exclaimed Marriner. ' We are 
essentially agriculturists. It would turn the valley 
upside down, and ruin the tea industry, to have any 
sort of mining going on. We should have company- 
promoters and speculators of all sorts, spoiling man- 
kind as surely as the mining operations would spoil 
our beautiful scenery. And the planter, being out of 
his element, would come off worst of all. We should 
be ruined, every one of us.' 

Angus Smith laughed heartily as he said : 

' Well done, Marriner ! You and Lodington and 

Grassendale are of one mind, and I dare say you are 

right, although at heart I don't call myself a lover of 

agriculture.' 
They moved to the hall in search of coats and hats, 

still talking. 

* Your dhoby, Mrs. Angus Smith, is a Singhalese, I 
understand,' said Marriner. ^ They say in the bazaar 
that he is the greatest expert in washing for gems that 
the island holds.' 

' I am sorry to hear it,' retorted that lady. ' You 
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i wonld have pleased me better if you had told me that 

he was the greatest expert in washing clothes that the 

island holds.' 

' For my part, I would lay a stick across the back 
of every man of them discovered gemming, coolie or 
dhoby. It is a species of gambling, and every bit as 
demoralizing as gold-digging. It is the ruination of 
the coolies as well as the dhobies. I know Fleetwood 
doesn't hold with such severe measures,' declared 
Marriner. 

Haydon Fleetwood, who had not taken a part in the 
discussion, although he had been a listener, smiled as 
his chief became more excited. He replied lightly : 

' Above all things, be just to the black man.' 

Marriner turned to Mrs. Angus Smith and con- 
tinued : 

' So he wrote that scoundrel down as sick for two 
days only, when I had promised to make it seven.' 

' There was every reason to believe that the man had 
only spent one day in making the hole. Most of the 
work had been done during the night.' 

' When the fellow ought to have been asleep. Come 
along. Miss Hapland. Take me away before I become 
violent. I haven't Fleetwood's patience with my 
Aryan friend, the estate coolie.' 

The farewells were spoken amidst much chaffing, 
and the trio departed, preceded by a servant carrying 
a lantern. Nora, who distinguished clearly between 
the owner of an estate and his assistant, gave all her 
attention to Marriner. She knew nothing of his em- 
barrassments, and proceeded to entertain and if pos- 
sible charm him to the best of her ability. 

Fleetwood walked behind, unmindful of the con- 
versation between the other two. He was thinking 
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of Lance's new friend, of whom the boy had told him 
BO much. It waa a good move on the part of the 
Angus Smiths to provide the children with a com- 
panion of that kind. He hoped for their sakes that 
she would stay. 

As he went over the trivial details of the evening, 
he realized that he had had no word directly with 
Audine. Lance had endeavoured to bring them to- 
gether over the piano, but Nora had intervened, appro- 
priating his attention, to the exclusion of all others 
until Marriner appeared, and then his opportunity was 
gone. 

Now that he came to think it over, it struck him 
that Miss Stratton had not made herself particularly 
accessible. She had devoted herself to Mrs, Angus 
Smith, who was tired from some cause or another, and 
was glad to be amused. Lance, with characteristic 
resignation to the inevitable, forsook his friend as soon 
as Nora took possession, and seated himself near 
Audine. The pale, eager young face, lifted to hers 
with a worship worthy of the knights of old, still 
haunted Fleetwood's memory. 

They reached the Nagatenne factory, and followed 
the path by the river leading towards the stepping- 
stones. On one side was the pruned tea, on the other 
some low chena growing on a narrow strip of waste 
land between the path and the river. 

* Hallo ! who are you ?' cried Marriner, as he came 
suddenly upon a native, who sprang aside to let him 
pass. No reply was forthcoming, and he called back 
to Fleetwood, who was some yards behind : ' Ask that 
fellow what he is doing here at this time of night.' 
Then, turning to Nora, he continued : ^ He looked as 
though he had designs on the factory, and was after 
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the tea. However, we need not stop for Fleetwood. 
Let me help you over the stepping-stones/ 

Protesting that she needed no assistance, Miss Hap- 
land held out her hand as she placed her foot upon the 
first stone. She was quite content to leave their com- 
panion behind. 

* Who are you V asked the assistant in a low voice, 
as he stopped in front of the man. 

^ The assistant tea-maker, sir,' was the answer, given 
in a broken voice. 

Fleetwood's quick ear caught the note of distress. 

' What's the matter, David ? Anything wrong at 
home ?' he asked in Tamil. 

' Oh, sir, my life is made wretched by my parents ; 
I cannot bear it much longer.' 

' What have they done V 

The man answered readily, knowing that his tale 
would fall upon sympathetic ears. Now and then his 
voice broke with emotion for a second, but with an 
e£fort he controlled himself. 

' This evening, whilst my father took his rice, I ven- 
tured to help my young wife in drawing water from 
the river. It was dark, and a girl like that might 
easily fall in with a heavy bucket in her hand.' 
' * Certainly ; you were quite right.' 

' Perhaps we lingered a little over the filling of the 
bucket. I lead a busy life, as your honour knows, and 
rarely have time for a word with my wife. My mother 
complained that the girl was idle.' 

'Is she idle?' 

' She does the work of the whole house. She cooks 
our meals, washes the pots and dishes, cleans the rooms, 
and waits like a servant upon my mother. Yet, to- 
night ' He stopped, and his shoulders heaved. 
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* Yes, to-night — ^what happened V asked Fleetwood 
in low, sympathetic tones that opened the flood-gates 
of the lad's grief. 

* They tamed me out of the house, locked the door, 
and — and they beat her.' 

* Poor fellow ! And you ran away so that you might 
not hear her scream V 

* She could not cry out ; they tied a cloth over her 
mouth. That is the custom of my mother, and she 
says it is only how she was treated by my father's 
mother. If I am to hope that my wife is to grow 
good and obedient, my mother thinks that it is right 
she should meet with the same treatment. But, sir, I 
cannot bear it. Though I did not hear her voice, the 
blows sounded heavy and long. What am I to do 1 
Your honour is wise beyond most men, and has a 
kinder heart towards the natives than the other 
masters. Tell me what I am to do.' 

The tears were actually falling from the lad's eyes 
as he made the request. 

^ You must leave your father's house, and find a 
home for yourself. Surely you are old enough to do 
that.' 

' I eat my father's rice and wear his clothes. The 
money that I draw is not sufficient to keep my wife 
and myself. Moreover, according to our custom, as 
your honour knows, my parents married me so that 
my mother might have assistance in the house. If 
only she would be reasonable my wife would be able 
to please.' 

' You must make up for their harshness by being 
kind yourself, especdaUy if you are really obliged to 
remain under the paternal roof.' 

' Your honour does not fully understand,' he cried 
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in despair. ' If I speak a kind word to my wife, my 
parents mock me and jeer, saying that I am a woman's 
plaything, and that I shall never gain the respect of 
my wife.' 

*You spend the night by her side. Can you not 
comfort her then with a few kind words ?' 

' It is impossible. My mother hears if we do but 
whisper, and she complains to my father that we dis- 
turb her. Night and day there is no peace for us, and 
I must stand aside and see my little wife cruelly beaten 
because it is the custom of our people.' 

* Where are you going now ?' 

* To the factory. There is still work to be done with 
the tea, and my father is too tired to attend to it to- 
night.' 

' I am surprised that he leaves the estate when there 
is important work to be done.' 

' It is by the master's orders that he goes.' 

' So I understand,' replied the assistant, putting 
the subject aside at once. He had no intention of 
prying into the business of his neighbour, either 
directly or indirectly, through the workers on the 
estate. ' Come to me to-morrow at mid-day after your 
dinner. You will find me at the Galla factory. I wiU 
see what I can do for you, when I have found out how 
much you know of your business. Not a word to your 
father until something definite has been settled.' 

David placed both his hands together and lifted 
them to his forehead. 

' Your honour is wise beyond all men, and a way out 
of my trouble will be found for me by your help.' 

Fleetwood went on his way towards the stepping- 
stones, where the guide with the lantern was waiting 
patiently. Nora and Marriner had gone on ahead. 
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The horse had been found, and she was mounted and 
aheady on her way up the opposite hillside. She had 
not thought it neoessary to wait to bid the assistant 
good-night, but had left a message to that effect with 
his chief. As Fleetwood entered the bungalow he was 
met by his friend at the door. 

* Hallo ! I wondered what had become of you. Did 
you find out where that feUow had been gemming V 

' He was not an estate coolie, and he had not been 
gemming. It was David, the assistant tea-maker on 
Nagatenne.' 

* Was anything wrong' V 

' He is not happy living under his father's roof.' 

* Those kind of people are always full of complaints, 
if they think that you will listen. I believe they invent 
them as they go along to excite pity. You are very 
easily imposed on, Fleetwood.' 

' Yet I get as much work out of our coolies as any 
man in the valley,' he remarked quietly. 

'That's true. Perhaps if you were not quite so 
lenient you might get more. But, talking of leniency, 
I never saw anjrthing like Nagatenne for slackness. 
It beats me altogether how Angus Smith keeps his 
head above water. The tea wants weeding and 
pruning in all directions. As for the plucking, from 
Iwhat I could see from the pathway, the bushes are 
being ruined !' 

' Certainly, things might look better,' admitted his 
assistant. 

There was silence for a few seconds, and Marriner 
broke it by saying : 

' Fleetwood, where on earth does' Angus Smith get 
his money V 

' I know no more than the man in the moon.' 
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* I was told that wEen he started, he put every 
penny he had into the place, and his wife brought him 
nothing ; yet they are living up to a good deal more 
than they can possibly get out of Nagatenne.' 

He gazed at Fleetwood, as though he would worm 
the secret out of him, if he possessed it. But the 
assistant did not possess any secrets of his own, though 
he shared one or two belonging to his chief. 

* Ask another,' said Fleetwood. 

^So I will. Where am I to get the money that 
Nayland wants ?' 

' How soon does he want it V 

* It's six months' notice, and I received the notice by 
this morning's tappal.' 

' I am equally at sea on that subject also.' 
' Then I will tell you : I must marry.' 
His companion made no reply. Pulling out his 
watch, he looked at it. 

* Nearly eleven ; time we turned in.' 

* It will make a good deal of difference to you, Fleet- 
wood. You wiU have to turn out into the small 
bungalow. I am sorry that it should be so, but it 
can't be helped. There will have to be a change in 
the back premises also.' 

He glanced at his companion, who avoided his eye. 

* That can all be arranged,' said Fleetwood shortly. 

^ Come into my room and have a smoke and a drink,' 
said Marriner. 

' No, thanks,' was the somewhat brusque reply, as 
the other strode off in the direction of his bedroom. 



CHAPTER IX 

Thb cob arrived in due course, and 80 did the saddle 
and bridle. Audine, clad in riding-habit and sun-hat» 
mounted the animal and started on her first ride, with 
Lance on the mare as an escort. The Angus Smith 
family and manage gathered together on the broad 
steps before the front-door to see her depart. 

Biding along the estate paths was very different 
from the riding of the old days in the English lanes ; 
but with Lance to give her a lead, she managed to get 
a few gallops. The cob proved quiet and manageable. 
After being ridden a few times by Audine, Mrs. Angus 
Smith was persuaded to allow Tony to mount it, to 
the child's great joy. 

The rides were taken in the afternoons, the mornings 
being spent in walking on the estate. These walks 
in the early hours were a great pleasure to Audine. 
The crisp morning air was more invigorating than the 
warm breezes of the afternoon, and made the exercise 
pleasant and not too exhausting. The walk she 
enjoyed most was that which led them up the hiU 
behind the bungalow. The dogs were always their 
companions, and the prospect of a possible hare never 
failed to create an interest for the children. 

The desire of Lance to learn the art of tea-making 
brought them down to the factory betimes. Here they 
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were sore to meet Fleetwood, who looked for the 
coming of the little people and their companion with 
more eagemese than he was aware of. Audine would 
have preferred sometimes to have entered the jungle 
and made the acquaintance of the forest. But hitherto 
she had yielded to the wishes of the children and re- 
mained in the open until it was time to wend their way 
towards the factory and the river. 

One morning, as they reached the point where the 
path divided at the end of the tea and commencement 
of the jungle, she said to Lance : 

* Let us go this way for a change.' 

* We never hunt on tiiat side. It is too near Mr. 
Larch's estate. The hare would be sure to work down 
into his tea which joins ours on the south.' 

' We need not look for a hare,' urged Audine. 

Lance regarded her in doubt and perplexity. His 
natural politeness prompted him to accede to her re- 
qutet, but his recollection of the expressed wishes of 
his father and mother caused him to hesitate. 

' We can go a little way,' he said at length, slipping 
the leather leads on to the collars of the spaniels. 

The path skirted the jungle, and they proceeded 
along it until the ground descended sharply. Lance 
stopped, saying : 

' Now we will go back.' 

* Can't we go quite round the hill, by some path that 
will take us through the jungle, and bring us out on 
the other side near the turning down to the factory V 
asked Audine. 

^ The way is too rough ; besides, there is no track 
into the jungle from this side until we get to the bottom 
of the hiU.' 

' Look there. Miss Stratton ! Do you see that rock 
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over there V cried Terry in sudden excitement, as she 
pointed down into the valley. 

Audine could distinguish a great rock, rising out of 
the valley to the west. Its head was upreared fifty 
feet or more above the forest in which it was em- 
bosomed, and the morning sun gilded its bare face with 
golden rays of light. 

* There, there ! Do you see the monkeys V con- 
tinued the child; with increasing excitement. 

' Oh yes, quite plainly,' replied Audine, her interest 
aroused. 

A distant laugh reached their ears, and the gray 
forms of the wanderoos could be clearly distinguished, 
as they warmed themselves in the rays of the sun. 

* That is Cobra Bock,' announced Terry presently, 
looking up into Audine's face with solemn eyes. 

' Where mother has told us not to go,' added Tony. 

Lance, who was holding back the impatient Twins 
with difficulty, spoke. 

^ C!ome round to the other side of the hill. It is time 
we got down to the factory.' 

Audine turned at once. Mrs. Angus Smith had good 
reason, probably, for keeping the children away from 
Ciobra Bock. Possibly there were snakes in its 
vicinity, as its name suggested. Perhaps the monkeys 
were not as harmless as the children represented them 
to 1)0. She had no wish to explore any further, and 
she called more than once to Terry, who lingered 
behind with the D., casting many longing glances to- 
wards the mysterious rock in the valley. 

No hare being found, they reached the river in good 
time, as Lance had desired, and the boy went on to 
the factory at once. 

'I am going to try my hand at tea-making with 
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David's assistance/ he said, as he called the dogs 
to heel. 

' Do let me come too/ cried Tony and Terry in one 
voice. 

' All right ; but you must be very good, Terry.' 

With many promises, she trotted behind her brother 
and sister, and Audine was left to her own devices, to 
follow or not, as she fancied. Knowing that the chil- 
dren were perfectly safe in the factory with Lance, she 
lingered by the cool murmuring stream. The sweet 
fresh air was preferable to the hot atmosphere of the 
tea-house, heavily scented with the tea-making. She 
stopped under a tree now and then, to gaze back at 
the jungle-crowned hills that guarded the valley. 
They seemed to be basking in the morning sun with 
the rest of Nature, each tree in the forest lifting its 
head to the blue sky with the same glad vitality that 
tingled in her own veins. In the opposite direction, 
where the hand of man had smoothed out the hill- 
slopes with artificial cultivation, and robbed them of 
their ruggedness, they stood out in gentle curves 
against the sunUt sky. 

As Audine loitered by the river, lost in the contem- 
plation of the beautiful panorama of the valley, she 
was hailed from the opposite side. Before she could 
reply, her eyes caught sight of Marriner's figure, as he 
bounded from stone to stone, intent on crossing the 
river with as Uttle delay as possible. He was obliged 
to follow the stream a few yu*ds down, before he found 
a safe foothold over the rocks to the Nagatenne side. 
He advanced eagerly towards her, caught her hand, 
and pressed it with a sudden warmth that was new to 
her as well as to himself. 

' Audine ! alone !' he cried. ' This is lucky.* 
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' Indeed V she replied, regarding him with some 
amusement. 

The role of the impatient lover on the part of her 
cousin was strange and not convincing. 

' Yes. This is the very first opportunity I have had 
of speaking with you in private, though I gave you a 
hint the other evening that I should be glad of an inter- 
view,' he said reproachfully. 

' Is it ?' she rephed, with provoking indifference. 

' I see you talking to Fleetwood sometimes in the 
morning, but if I happen to be down by the river you 
have no eyes for me,' he said jealously. 

' You men dearly love a grievance,' she answered, 
with a laugh. ' The children talk to your assisti^t. I 
pay him very Uttle attention.' 

' Where are they now V he demanded, looking round, 
as though he expected Tony to spring upon him from 
the tea-bushes, and Terry to crawl out of the river at 
his feet. 

'They are safe at the factory. Lance has had a 
lesson in tea-making from Mr. Fleetwood, and he is 
all anxiety to try his hand at it.' 

He scarcely Hstened to her explanation ; it sufficed 
for him to be assured that the little people were else- 
where. 

' Come up-stream and let's have a chat. I have a 
great deal to say. I saw you riding with Lance 
yesterday.' 

' The new cob arrived ten days ago. It is delightful 
to be in the saddle again, and reminds me of old times 
when money was more plentiful.' 

His eyes rested on her features with increasing 
appreciation. She made a pleasing picture, strolling 
by his side. The thought that she might belong to 
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him rushed into his mind forcibly, stirring his heart 
from the sleepy dream of ease and lethargy into which 
it had sunk during his residence in the tropics. 

' Hive you bought him yourself V he inquired, more 
with a desire to watch her red hps and hear her voice 
than to gain information. 

' Oh no ; I couldn't afford it. Mr. Angus Smith is 
paying for the horse. He is for Tony as well as myself. 
When I have ridden him a few times he will be quite 
safe for her. Lance and I went over to the Osterleys 
yesterday.' 

.He was not interested in the doings of Lance, nor 
had he eyes for the purling river that sparkled and 
danced in the sun. 

' How do you like being at Nagatenne V he asked. 

'I am happy — ^very happy, Jermyn,' she repUed, 
with sudden warmth. ' I can't tell you how kind they 
all are to me. My only difficulty is the teaching of the 
children.' 

' Troublesome over their books ?' 

' Not in the least. So far, my difficulty has been to 
get to the books. The programme of the day, as laid 
out by Mrs. Angus Smith, takes no account of lessons 
in any form. If I get them in at all, it is as an extra. 
Last week we had two or three wet afternoons.' 

' Splendid for the tea.' 

' Yes ; and I fondly hoped that it would be splendid 
for the lessons. I really thought that we might get 
/ a Httle work done, as the new lesson-books ordered 
from Colombo had arrived. But Mrs. Angus Smith 
insisted on it, that we must help her to cover some of 
the drawing-room furniture. She said that it was 
J such a good opportunity of doing it. She can never 
get on long without Lance and Tony. I would have 
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devoted my attention to Terry, but was not allowed. 
It is quite a misnomer to call me the governess.' 

' Did Angus Smith help too V 

' No ; he went out in a mackintosh, saying that he 
must work, though it rained cats and dogs.' 

Marriner threw up his head and laughed heartily. 

' Work ! The fellow is as idle as he can be.' 

' I assure you that you are mistaken. He leads a 
very busy life,' replied Audine seriously. 

' Doing what ?' questioned her companion with 
incredulity. 

' I really don't know, unless it is planting of some 
sort. It must be hard work, too, in a way, for he comes 
in tired after it.' 

' Anyway, it isn't tea that is proving a gold-mine, if 
I may judge by the look of the estate down here. How- 
ever, don't let us waste time talking about the Angus 
Smiths. I have been thinking, Audine, that it would 
be a good thing if we came to some conclusion.' 

He slipped an arm into hers, in friendly fashion, as 
they strolled along the path which followed the wind- 
ings of the river above the flood-tide mark. They were 
exposed to the full view of any chance observers on 
Oalla. There were tea-pluckers between the river and 
the bungalow. Higher up, the gleam of the pruner's 
knife flashed in the sun among the tea-bushes. 
Marriner's house stood out plainly in the morning 
light — BO plainly that Audine could see the gardener 
at work among the flower-beds, and the white draperies 
of servants moving in the raised verandas and leisurely 
performing their appointed tasks. But whilst Audine's 
eyes lingered on the verdant slope with the bungalow 
nestling in its midst, the man by her side had no 
thought for anything but the girl, whose soft arm — 
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faintly visible through the zephyr sleeve of her bodioe 
— ^he closely pressed with his fingers. 

' I quite agree with you/ Audine replied readily. 
* We have been ' 

She paused in sudden hesitation, and then laughed, 
sf though the absurdity of the situation had forced 
itself upon her. He finished the sentence : 

'Engaged, Audine — engaged.' 

' Have we V she asked, her eyes searching his, which 
fell before hers for a brief second with a suspicion of 
embarrassment. 

' Yes, engaged for three years ; and you can't deny 
it,' he insisted. 

'Suppose I don't attempt to deny it. On the 
contrary, I want po know how the engi^ement is 
to end.' 

She stopped, and, half turning, faced him in the 
pathway. Though he had taken her arm at first in 
cousinly fashion, the warm grip of his hand suggested 
the lover. She attempted to loosen his clasp, but he 
resisted. Drawing her impetuously to his side again, 
he resumed the walk. 

' Did you see Goodlad before you left England V he 
inquired. 

' I did ; and I asked him many questions, some of 
which he answered.' 

' Could you discover what our respective positions 
would be if we did not marry V 

He spoke with an eagerness which, for the moment, 
dominated all other emotion, sinking the lover, and 
leaving only the fortune-seeker. 

' We are to expect nothing.' 

' And if we marry — ^what then V 

' He repeated what he told us after the funeral. A 
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sum of sixty thousand pounds will be ours absolutely, 
to do as we like with/ 

' Audine, supposing that we do not wish to carry out 
the desire of the old man, can't we dispute the will, 
and divide the fortune between us, as his nearest heirs ?' 

The feverish anxiety with which he waited for her 
reply did not escape her notice. She drew her own 
conclusions, which were at fault through her ignorance 
of one or two vital facts connected with his life. There 
was a touch of severity in her tone as she said : 

' I have not expressed any objection hitherto to 
fulfilling the very strongly expressed wish of the dear 
old uncle. It is you who have hung back.' 

* I hate to be driven,' he cried, with an impatience 
which he did not attempt to repress. ' I would rather 
fight the will.' Then, with a sudden alteration of tone, 
he added more softly, ' And marry you afterwards.' 

She looked at him earnestly, as though she would 
read his innermost soul. 

' Mr. Goodlad gave me to understand that any such 
dispute would be perfectly useless. Turn back, 
Jermyn ; I must not go too far from the factory, lest 
the children should want me.' 

* Why should it be useless 1 The law nowadays is 
quite ready to set aside any ridiculous bequest which 
doesn't benefit the rightful heirs.' 

* I will tell you. The will, which is to be proved on 
our marriage, or at the' end of three years from the 
time of our uncle's death, only disposes of a very small 
portion of the property, chiefly the proceeds of the 
sale of the house and furniture. This amounts to 
something under four thousand pounds, and it will be 
divided between us.' 

' Where is the rest of the money ?' 
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' When uncle knew that he had an incurable com- 
plamt, and that his days were numbered, he trans- 
ferred the bulk of his fortune to his old friend, Mr. 
Goodlad, trusting entirely to his good faith to ad- 
minister the property according to his directions. On 
the day of our marriage he will make over that fortune 
to us.' 

* And if we don't marry, what will become of it ?* 

' He refused to say. His exact words were : *' As 
it all stands in my name, I am responsible to no one 
but my old friend, and I will carry out his wishes 
faithfully. I advise you to do the same." ' 

Audine succeeded in detaching the hand that held 
her arm. There was a pause. Marriner, with his eyes 
fixed in deep thought on the ground at his feet, paced 
by the side of his cousin. She, with head erect, was 
listening to the note of the green barbet in a neigh- 
bouring tree. 

* He will positively hand the money over on that con- 
dition,' said Marriner presently. 

' On our marriage, positively,' repeated Audine. 

' It is rather hard to force two people into marriage 
just to please a third, and that person already in his 
grave ! The thing is ludicrous,' said Marriner, with 
a sudden laugh, which was not free from vexation. 

^ I quite agree with you,' replied Audine emphatically. 

She looked across the river at the Oalla bungalow. 
It had the same air of comfort about it from this dis- 
tance that the house on Nagatenne enjoyed. Then her 
eyes sought the master of GaUa. The lover had almost 
disappeared and the procrastinating cousin had re- 
turned, with his thoughts fixed on the money and not 
upon the woman. 

' The fact of the matter is, Jermyn, that you don't 
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want a wife/ said Audine, watching him closely, with 
a puzzled expiession. 

*' Well, you see, it will make a great difference to 
Fleetwood. He will have to turn out ' 

He ceased speaking, uncertain how she would take it. 

' He is the housekeeper, I understand. The children 
told me so,' she added, as he glanced at her with sudden 
curiosity. 

The explanation satisfied him, and he continued : 

' I shall have to engage a fresh set of servants, of 
course. Bachelors' boys never work well with a 
mistress.' 

* Mr. Fleetwood probably does not approve of the 
change,' suggested Audine. 

' To tell you the truth, he — ^well^ he doesn't think 
that he ' 

Marriner stopped in sheer confusion, being alto- 
gether out of his depth, and his brow reddened. 

* You need not explain,' said Audine composedly. 
* I can see for myself that your marriage will not meet 
with his approval, if he is in the habit of consulting 
his own comfort, which seems to be the case. How- 
ever, we are not called upon to consider him in this 
matter,' she continued, with increasing coldness. ' If 
he is really your friend, he ought to rejoice in your 
happiness. I wish I knew what was best to do.' 

A little sigh escaped her Ups as she murmured the 
last sentence to herself. 

* Poor old Fleetwood ! You mustn't be too hard 
on him. He's been very good to me — ^nursed me 
through an illness, and let me have my way sometimes, 
when he didn't agree with me in the least or with 
what I was doing,' said Marriner. ' Now, about this 
matter, Audine^—-' 
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' Well V she said, stopping in her walk, and looking 
frankly into his eyes. 

* Will you marry me V 

He was not in the least anxious or doubtful con- 
cerning her reply. It was a foregone conclusion with 
him that she was simply waiting, and not very 
patiently, for him to name the day, or allow her to 
do so. It therefore took his breath away entirely 
when she promptly answered : 

' No, Jermyn.' 

There was no indecision, no hesitation, about her 
negative, and it fell on his ears like a bomb. He could 
scarcely beUeve that he had heard aright. He had 
been so fully occupied with his own thoughts, and in 
examining the situation from his own point of view, 
that he had overlooked the warnings indicating a 
change on her part. The question of love had, so far, 
not been broached. His heart was still sluggish and 
torpid, but the shock it received from her negative 
caused it to throb with a new sensation which startled 
him. 

' No !' he repeated incredulously. * You can't mean 
that ! I gathered from your letters that — ^that ' 

' That I was desirous of being married,' she sug- 
gested, with a calmness that augured ill for his hopes. 

' That you had no objection to marrying me as soon 
as I was ready.' 

In his agitation he spoke awkwardly, and the con- 
sciousness of it added to his confusion. A new emotion, 
which he did not understand, was sweeping down upon 
him with cyclonic force. This woman, whom he had 
neglected to claim because he had only — as he be- 
hoved — ^to lift his finger to bring her to him, was 
suddenly slipping from his grasp. The world of bhss 
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to which he was just awakening threatened to vanish 
in its creation and elude his eager embrace. He listened 
with increasing dismay as she proceeded : 

^ Let us be explicit. Eighteen months ago I wrote 
and begged you to release me. There seemed no 
desire on your part to return to England, as you 
promised, after your interview with Mr. Goodlad. 
You repUed that I was premature ; that, although you 
were not ready to rush into matrimony, you had a 
great desire to fulfil the wish of our uncle. You asked 
me to be patient and wait for you. I waited, and 
you made no sign. I was tired of living on a small 
income, sick of the narrowness, the sordidness of 
making two ends meet. The knowledge of that 
unappropriated fortune, waiting to be claimed, in- 
fluenced me strongly, I admit, and I wrote again, this 
time asking you to put an end to our engagement in 
the one way desired by uncle, hinting broadly that I 
was ready to come out to you if you could not get 
away. That letter was never answered.' 

' And now I say yes, by all means let us marry,' he 
urged hotly. 

' You have been six months framing your reply. 
During that time much has happened.' 

' You haven't fallen in love with anyone else, have 
you V he asked, searching her face with swift suspicion. 

' No,' she answered quietly ; ' but I have altered my 
mind. Coming out into the world like this tends to 
alter everything—one's views of life, the objects of 
life, even one's principles, seem affected.' She smiled 
as she thought of the children and their education, 
which she had undertaken, and now found so difficult 
to carry out. ' Moreover, I have made a discovery,' 
she said, turning on him with a little laugh. 
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For a brief moment his eyes flashed keen inquiry. 

' What have you discovered V he asked in a low, 
vibrating tone. 

' That, whatever you may say to the contrary, you 
don't wish to give up your bachelor life,* she answered 
lightly. ' You and Mr. Fleetwood have created for 
yourselves a comfortable home. Your lives are cast 
on pleasant lines in this pleasantest of all colonies. 
No anxieties trouble you. You are the owner of a 
fine estate, and your life as a planter is complete. 
Look there !' She pointed to the Qalla bungalow, 
smiling in its garden and shrubberies. ' There is my 
rival — ^my successful rival. BeUeve me, that your 
first impulse was correct. It would be a great mistake 
to break up that home.' 

He had followed with his eyes the direction of her 
extended hand, at first in doubt as to her exact mean- 
ing. It certainly was a pleasant picture, and it was 
reasonable to regret the breaking up of the com- 
plete bachelor's domicile that he and Fleetwood had 
made for themselves. She had but spoken the truth 
when she said that his home on the hillside, with all 
the comforts and luxuries it contained, was her only 
rival. Since the moment when his uncle first pro- 
posed the marriage it had held him fast and kept him 
from her. 

But Audine was not aware of the shadpw that had 
fallen upon it, of Nayland's visit and demand, and of 
Jermyn Marriner's sore need. If she had known, she 
would have understood the consternation — ^in which 
she only half believed — ^that appeared on his face 
when he heard her refusal.- A storm of passionate 
words poured from his Ups. 

' I canijpt accept your answer, Audine. I may have 
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seemed cold and indiflFerent, but really I was not. I 
have never had any other intention than to fidfil 
uncle's wish, but — but I — ^there were reasons, some 
of which I have aheady mentioned, why I could 
not be hurried. Now I am prepared to carry it 
through ; and though you need not pretend to be 
passionately in love, you will begin with the good 
foundation of cousinly afiFection, which has always 
kept you friendly towards me, and I hope will con- 
tinue to do so. As for myself, I know now that I 
shall be a miserable man if you cast me adrift.' 

She permitted him to nm on with more in this strain. 
It gave her time for thought. His agitation on her 
refusal was unexpected, considering the antecedents ; 
and as it increased rather than diminished, she listened 
with some surprise as he declared his love in the glow- 
ing terms of an ardent lover. The love might not be 
with her just yet, he said, but it was coming. It would 
come ; it would be sure to envelop her whole soul as it 
enveloped his, and gild their manned life, bringing 
them more soUd happiness than a union contracted in 
a hurry between two people who had not had time to 
think of the future. 

' You have never said anything of this sort before, 
Jermyn,' she remarked at length, as he finished his 
plea(^g with another appeal. 

He let the past alone, and boldly stepped into the 
fpture. 

' I say it now, and I shall go on repeating it, Audine. 
I want you, and I won't accept a refusal. You are 
taking a petty revenge on me for my years of silence. 
I know I deserve it, but for Heaven's sake be generous, 
be kind. I will give you a grateful devotion,, an honest, 
simple love, if you will take me as I am. You shall do 
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as you like with me, manage the house as you please, 
only say yes.* 

He gazed at her with imploring eyes, and Audine, 
though she would not admit it, recognised the fact 
that his emotion was genuine. She had never been 
in love, although she had had her girlish fancies. The 
love that dictates but one course, that sets reason and 
rule at nought, had hitherto never touched her. She 
had not known what it was to have a heart cast at her 
feet, to hear a storm of entreaty beating passionate 
wings around her, to feel the hot breath of the flame 
that will take no denial. She had never felt her own 
heart leap responsive to the caU, eager to take as much 
as it could give, and ready to yield. She was without 
the experience which comes to some girls at her age, 
and wondered if the urgent pleading of her cousin 
could be the birth of the real thing. Was he, after all, 
in love with her ? Ah, perhaps it had come to him 
since they had met at Nagatenne. And if it had come 
to him, why should it not touch her 1 Still she hesi- 
tated, refusing to give the consent he was demanding 
with so much urgency. 

The voices of the children sounded as they issued 
from the factory. Audine made a move towards them. 

' Must you go V asked Marriner, taking her hand. 

She drew it away gently, but he was not to be so 
easily rebuffed. His fingers closed once more upon 
her arm, and his heart throbbed violently as he felt 
the warm flesh beneath his grip. 

' Audine, I won't let you go unless you promise to 
reconsider your answer. I will come for it in a few 
days' time. Think it over ; take a week or a fortnight 
if you like, though Heaven knows that you have had 
long enough already, and remember how you will spoil 
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my life if you forsake me in the eleventh hour in this 
way.' 

' Miss Stratton/ cried Tony in huge excitement, as 
she raced towards her open-mouthed, *what do you 
think ? Lance has made some splendid tea. He took 
it out of the bins and fired it all by himself. The tea- 
maker says that it is as good as any that the factory 
has ever turned out.' 

' And, Miss Stratton, the D. has caught a rat,' said 
Terry, who followed close on the heels of her sister. 
' The rat ran round the sirocco, and the dog after it, 
and they both nearly fell into it, and I nearly fell over 
the dog trying to catch him, because he is such a little 
D. He got under my feet, and Lance caught hold of 
my collar and pulled me out of the way, and — and ' 

Terry stopped from sheer breathlessness as usual, 
and Tony was able to say : 

' Please come ; Lance wants you to taste the tea. 
The water is boiling and the tasting-cups are ready.' 

They caught her hands to draw her along with them. 
She gave a backward glance at Jermyn as she yielded 
to the impatient children. 

' It shall be as you wish,' she said, with a smile. 

Marriner gave a sigh of relief as he followed them. 

' May I come and taste Lance's tea, too ?' he asked 
of Tony. 

* Oh yes, do ; but we would rather have had Mr. 
Fleetwood. He knows such a lot about tea-making. 
He is teaching Lance and David every day, and he 
says he will make them both first-class tea-makers 
before he has done with them.' 

Chattering thus, they arrived at the building. 
Lance, smiling and flushed with triumph, was standing 
on the threshold. 
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' I was only waiting till you came to pour on the 
water/ he said to Audine. 

The white cups were arranged in a row on the office 
table. David stood by the stove, where a kettle was 
steaming. His face was alight with pride, the pride 
of success. This was no play to him, as it was to the 
children. It meant emancipation from tyranny, and 
a home of his own, where he should reign as master. 
The joy of being lord of his own castle is not confined 
to the Englishman. 

' Have you seen this process before, Audine V asked 
Marriner with amusement, his anxieties having van- 
ished when she consented to reconsider her answer. 

* Never.' 

David brought the kettle and poured water upon 
the difiPerent samples of tea in the cups. The cups 
were duly covered with their lids, which served as 
strainers when the liquid was drawn off the leaves. 
Lance stood with watch in hand to give the correct 
time for infusion. Tony and Terry, restraining the 
dogs, that had wrongly concluded that it was a ques- 
tion of another rat, were silent with acute anticipa- 
tion. At a signal from Lance, David manipulated the 
cups and handed round the steaming coppery-coloured 
tea-leaves, into which all but Audine poked a prying 
finger with a look of wisdom, rubbing the sodden leaf 
between finger and thumb critically. 

' Good colour, isn't it, Mr. Marriner V asked Lance, 
with a mixture of modesty and boyish pride. 

' It is excellent, my boy. I fancy your father 
couldn't do much better,' repUed Marriner, bestowing 
on him a kind glance, which Lance passed on to David. 

' It's got a splendid bouquet ; it couldn't be sweeter 
or tnore flowery,' said Tony, sniffing noisily at the 
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steam that rose from the liquid, and nodding approval 
at her brother. 

' I want to taste it before I say if it is good,' said 
Terry. 

The liquor was fanned and cooled by the assistant 
tea-maker, and handed round for inspection. Terry 
took a large mouthful, rolled it round her mouth, as 
if she were cleaning her teeth, and ejected it outside 
the door. 

* It's just ripping !' she cried enthusiastically. 

* Oh, Terry, you should not behave so badly !' ex- 
claimed Audine, trying not to smile as she met the 
twinkling eye of her cousin. 

' You can't taste tea unless you treat it in that way,' 
replied Terry indignantly. ' You wait till father 
comes. He will be here soon, and then he will show 
you how you should smell the tea and taste it.' 

* I am afraid I can't wait for Mr. Angus Smith,' said 
Audine. 

' Besides, there is nothing more to learn, I can 
assure you,' said Marriner. ' We have shown her the 
whole process, haven't we, Tony ?' 

' Bather ! Now all we've got to do is to take some 
home for mother. She will be so pleased.' 

^ I congratulate you, Lance,' said Marriner, as he 
left the factory and turned towards the stepping-stones. 

'Tell Mr. Fleetwood to come up to the bungalow 
this afternoon to taste Lance's tea,' shouted Tony after 
him. 

' He is engaged. He has promised to go over to 
Periya to play tennis with Miss Gorleston. Shall I 
come instead ?' 

' Oh no, don't bother. You see, you're not Mr. 
Fleetwood, and Mr. Fleetwood is not you,' was the 
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reply, as Tony ran on to catch up Lance, who was 
hurrying home with a sample of the wonderful tea. 

But Marriner, who had stopped, was looking with 
pleading eyes at Audine for the answer to his question, 
although he had spoken directly to the children. 

* No, don*t come to-day. I must have time to think. 
Besides, Lance and I are to ride over to Periya this 
afternoon to tea. Come along, Terry ; call the D. 
He looks as if he was hanging back on purpose to have 
a sly hunt amongst the tea-maker's chickens.' 



CHAPTER X 

Ths moment the children set foot in the bungalow 
there was a call for mother. 

' The mistress is still in the garden/ said the appoo. 

' Let's find her and show her the tea at once/ said 
Tony, catching Audine by the hand. 

It was only just ten o'clock, and there was still 
plenty of time for the toilet and bath. The attempt 
to settle to any serious book-work before the big 
breakfast had been given up for the present. Perhaps, 
when the monsoon broke, something might be done, 
but so far it had been found hopeless to fight against 
the combined will of the Angus Smith family. So 
Audine good-naturedly accompanied the three little 
people in their search for their mother, the dogs 
trotting at their heels as usual. 

Mrs. Angus Smith was not in the flower-garden, 
although signs of recent labours were visible in a 
border of verbenas, where the plants had been freshly 
pegged down to cover spots that showed the bare 
soil here and there. 

' She must be in the kitchen-garden,' remarked Tony. 

Passing round the side of the house, they entered 
the portion of ground set apart for the cultivation of 
vegetables, and a certain quantity of flowers grown 
for the purpose of cutting for the table. It was fenced 
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in with a Btrong park-paling built to keep out the 
hares. Convolvulus, bignonia, ipomea, passion-flower, 
and the tea-rose, trailed in rank luxuriance over the 
wooden fence. 

They entered through a small latticed gate, closing 
it carefully behind them. The beds were made up 
with rich soil, composed of leaf-mould from the jungle 
and manure from the stable. If nothing else, thought 
Audine, Mrs. Angus Smith was a most excellent gar- 
dener. At the further end were peach and orange 
trees ; beyond this Uttle orchard the garden ended in 
a broad row of pineapples. In the centre of this row 
stood an old forest tree, looking strange and out of 
place among the highly-cultivated fruit and vegetables 
of the Englishman's garden. It was one of those sur- 
vivals, still visible on many estates, of the period when 
the whole valley was jungle and patana, forest and 
grass, the home of the elephant and the sambur, and 
untrodden by the foot of man. 

The noble old giant wore its crown of glistening 
foliage, but out of that foliage stretched long bare 
arms of dead wood, hoary with age, fringed with gray 
lichens, and patched here and there with russet-green 
moss. It had been beautiful in its youth, when the 
forest clothed the hillside, and when it bore on its 
trunk the scented orchid and the delicate climbing 
fern. It was stilll)eautiful in its moribund old age, 
although the orchid had given place to the lichen and 
the fern to the moss. 

At the foot of this patriarch was a black stone, 
reared up on end, so that it leaned against the trunk. 
The stone was not more than two feet high. Its base 
was supported by a small platform built of sun-dried 
bric^. The pineapples, which grew in easy luxuri- 
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ance round the stone, were not allowed to encroach 
upon it, and the ground for a foot and a half on all 
sides was levelled and battened down, and swept 
scrupulously clean. The stone showed signs of having 
been lately anointed with oil. 

By the tree, with her hand laid on the trunk, stood 
Mrs. Angus Smith. The habitual expression of good- 
temper had vanished for the moment from her face. 
Her eyes flashed, and anger was written on every 
feature. 

Moonaswamy, the gardener, cowered before her, 
literally trembling in every limb with fear. 

' I have told you many times that no word was to 
be uttered concerning the work done on this estate,' 
she was saying in Tamil, which was incomprehensible 
to Audine. 

The children, however, understood to a great extent, 
although they were ignorant of the particular offence 
of which the gardener had been guilty. The unhs^py 
man made no reply, and she continued : 

' Yet you have brought in another man — a man of 
whom I know nothing, who may be a thief.' 

' The work is heavy — it must be done ; and the time 
approaches for the wedding of my Uttle brother. What 
could I do, lady of the universe, except find another 
servant, a substitute ? He may be trusted — even as 
I am trusted — ^to*do the work.' 

'A strange coolie — perhaps a chatterer!' There 
was silence, and Mrs. Angus Smith turned to Lance, 
saying in quite a different tone : ^ Yes, Lance, what 
is it ?' 

' I have been making a small quantity of tea all by 
myself, mother. I fired it this morning, and I want 
you to see it,' 
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* All right, Bonny dear ; wait a minute till I have 
finished with this idiot.' She turned to the man again, 
who was casting appealii^; glances in the direction of 
Lance, and continued in Tamil : ' You know the con- 
sequences of your disobedience. This tree comes 
down. Not a day longer shall it stand.' 

' Ah ! lady mistress, have mercy I Spare the tree. 
I have promised the swami that it shall stand.' 

' It was only to stand during my pleasure. I warned 
you that it should fall if you disobeyed my orders. 
You have done so, and now it shall be cut down. I 
will send for the Singhalese wood-cutters. They have 
no more fear than I have of your swami, and they 
shall clear it away with the stone and rubbish you 
keep round it. The pineapples will be all the better 
for more sun.' 

' I will give lady my pay for six months. I will 
bring lady the rare flowers she loves from the distant 
forests. I will be lady's slave—' 

He dropped at her feet with a wail of grief, and 
pressed his forehead to the damp leaf-mould in abject 
entreaty. 

' What has the gardener done, Tony V asked Audine, 
pity filling her heart for the poor creature in his trouble. 

' Something he shouldn't, and mother is threatening 
to cut down his devil-tree. He is in a terrible fright,' 
replied the child, not without a tinge of awe. 

' It is of no use begging for pardon. Once before I 
excused you and spared the tree. Now I will have it 
down.' 

She turned towards Audine with a smile, leaving the 
unfortunate devil - worshipper prostrate before the 
stone. 

*Come, Miss Stratton, I have something to show 
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you. One of the new carnations has opened this 
morning, and its tint is magnificent — much richer than 
I have ever seen in that particular colour. Bring the 
tea, Tony ; teU the appoo to make some for the big 
breakfast, and we will try Lance's manufacture.' 

The boy handed the packet to his sister, who fol- 
lowed with Audine. Terry remained behind, with the 
D. by her side. Lance looked at the man and then 
at the devil-stone. Something had jarred upon him 
in his mother's attitude towards her servant. 

' What is the matter, gardener ?' he asked in Tamil. 

The man rose to his feet, and, speaking in a low, 
agitated voice, as though he feared that the mysterious 
spirit in the tree might hear him, said : 

' Oh, little master, help me, and save me and the 
whole house from evil. The swami that lives in this 
tree is strong and terrible, able to bring good luck and 
bad. The mistress does not know — she will not 
believe ; but you, little master, who have been bom 
here, to you it is given to know that there is truth where 
the Englishman sees no truth, and evil where the 
Englishman says there is none.' 

The boy nodded. He had not lived all his life among 
estate coolies to be ignorant of their beliefs, nor of the 
strange things that happened, contrary to all rule and 
reason, to these dark children of the Orient. 

' Why is the mistress so angry V he asked, with a 
judicial patience which he had seen Fleetwood adopt 
when trying to mete out justice to his coolies. 

* Because of my brother and my uncle.' 

• What have they done ?' 

' Next week my brother makes his marriage.' 

' What has that to do with the nustress ?' 

' She is angry. But the valluvan has fixed it ; 
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therefore he must go and make his marriage without 
faa.' 

' And why should she be angry ? Surely it is but 
natural that your brother should.be married at'' the 
right hour,' replied Lanoe, unable, so far, to make 
head or tail of the gardener's story. 

' It is not the marriage that angers her.' 

'Then speak and explain,' said the boy, in the 
authoritative voice which is adopted instinctively by 
the governing class in the East toward the governed. 

' The work that we do for the master and mistress in 
the jungle is hard. It is digging — always digging and 
carrying the soil. That is my part in the daily task, 
and I must have help to bring all that is required. So 
I sent for my uncle to take the place of my brother, 
whilst he goes to his coast to make his marriage, and 
the mistress is angry.' 

' Oh, I see !' said Lance, as illumination came. 

Moonaswamy gave a sigh of relief, and continued his 
story with fresh courage. If the little master under- 
stood, there was hope. 

^The mistress is angry because the eye of the 
stranger, she says, destroys the luck. That is true. 
But this' man is no stranger. He is of my own flesh 
and blood — ^my father's own brother. His tongue will 
be as my tongue, and his eye as my eye, and no harm 
wiU come. But if the mistress cuts down this tree and 
destroys this stone — ah ! she does not know ! — ^there 
will be nothing but evil happen to her house and mine. 
Little master, plead my cause with her. She will listen 
to iier son, though she turns from her old servant.' 

' I will do as you ask, and will plead with her,' 
promised the boy, 'not because I worship the devil, 
but because he is your swami.' He paused, and 
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glanced up into the tree again. ' I will do it because 
I do not wish evil to happen to your house or mine.' 

Moonaswamy came nearer, and whispered in his ear : 

* The swami is there, little master.' 

He took Lance's hand in one of his and approached 
the stone. Laying the other hand upon the greasy 
surface, he cried to his god in the tree, and swore that 
the tree should be spared. Lance lifted his eyes, 
defiance and a touch of apprehension in their depths, 
to its gnarled gray trunk above. The morning breeze 
was busy among the foliage, and the vivid rays of the 
sun whitened the rough, weather-worn bark to a 
dazzling brightness. For a second he seemed to flinch, 
but he did not lower his gaze, which remained stead- 
fast. The vivid imagination of the heathen had 
touched his sensitive mind, and conveyed to his brain 
the meaning of the fear of the oriental. 

' All right,' he said in Tamil, as the gardener released 
his hand. ' Tell your swami that, though he is not my 
swami, I will do my best to keep his tree safe ; and I 
will explain to my mother that you have not brought 
the eye of the stranger on the estate.' 

The man pressed his forehead with both hands, in 
token of the gratitude which he was unable to express 
in words. Having placed the matter in the hands of 
his young master, he felt relieved of some of the respon- 
sibility of safeguarding the tree. He had done all that 
was in his power to avert the evil threatened by his 
mistress. It remained only to mollify her anger, and 
when this was effected he would have to appease the 
wrath of the demon. 

' I will do the best I can for the mistress,' he said. 
' To-day I will overlook all the roses and gather 
together the poochees that eat the buds. That will 
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perhaps please her and soften her heart ; and to-night 
I will sacrifice a large white cock, which will soften the 
heart of the swami towards her and me. The swami 
dearly loves blood, and he shall have it.' 

Lance walked thoughtfully towards the house, whilst 
the gardener, still labouring under excitement, de- 
parted in the opposite direction. Terry alone remained, 
with the D. as her companion. 

It was strange to see how the child and the dog were 
influenced by one dominant emotion— curiosity ; but 
it was exhibited in different ways. In the case of the 
animal its curiosity was all in its nose. Sittii^; upon 
its haunches, it sniffed at Lance and the gardener as 
they looked up into the tree. With a whimper, it 
gazed into the face of its mistress, as if questioning 
a superior intelligence, and inquiring what sort of a 
jungle-fowl sat among the branches. 

The curiosity m Terry was centred in her large hazel 
eyes. She had only partially comprehended what the 
gardener had said. When Lance was out of sight, she 
placed herself where he had stood when the gardener 
held his hand. The dog followed, seating himself at 
her feet. She fixed her eyes intently upon the green 
foliage, glistening in the golden sunlight, and then she 
brought them back to the stone. 

' Lance saw something up there ; I know he did. 
What did he see ? And what has Moonaswamy done 
to make mother so angry V 

The yellow dog wagged his tail, glanced into her 
face again, and sniffed at the tree. 

' We must find out, you little devil ! Hi I in ! 
Fetch it out !' she cried softly, as she signed to the 
animal to hunt round the stone. 

The dog had no fear of an evil spirit, and was quite 
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ready for sport of any kind. The dominant scent, 
however, was that of Moonaswamy himself ; but this 
fact the animal was obliged to keep to himself, for the 
excellent reason that he had no means of commimioat- 
ii^; it to his little mistress. Having made a thorough 
examination of the place, he returned to Terry. 

' Good dog ! We will find out all about it by-and-by. 
Down, sir ! Now you must come to kennel, and I 
must go to my bath.' 

The anger of Mrs. Angus Smith vanished like a cloud 
in the morning sun. Wrath was foreign to her nature 
altogether. She loved ease and peace too well to 
nurse ill-temper long. By the time she had shown 
Audine the new treasure she was her genial self 
again. 

'Moonaswamy is a good servant and an excellent 
gardener, but, like aU natives, he is apt to take liberties. 
I have a lot of valuable plants, seedlings, and cuttings. 
They are all saleable in the valley, and a strange 
gardener might carry off half my treasures before I 
could find out what was goii^; on.' 

' The gardener himself is honest, I suppose V re- 
marked Audine. 

' As honest as such people can be. I have no doubt 
that his own little garden in the coolie lines is stocked 
from mine, but that I don't mind. What I fear is 
the wholesale robbery of my treasures and exaggerated 
gossip concerning the products of this place, which 
would bring thieves and all sorts of people prying about 
Nagatenne.' 

At breakfast the matter was again discussed, and 
Angus Smith himself had something to say on the 
subject. 

* You don't intend to cut the poor fellow's tree down, 
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I hope,' he protested, casting an amused glance at his 
wife across the table. 

' Are you going to take his part also V she exclaimed, 
assuming a severity that was not real. ' I have already 
had to listen to Lance, but I make no rash promise. 
Try some of that soused fish in front of you, Miss 
Stratton, and give me some. I know it's good — one of 
cook's best dishes.' 

' Well, my dear, I am thinking solely of myself. If 
that tree is cut down you will certidnly let loose a 
troublesome demon upon my coolies. As long as he 
lives in the tree, and is under the charge of the gar- 
dener, who, in their opinion, knows how to humour and 
manage him, they are quite easy in their minds. But 
if they believe that he is sent adrift to wander up and 
down the valley, I believe they will be frightened 
enough to bolt. I am already short-handed, and can't 
spare a single man.' 

' Is there really a demon in the tree, father ?' asked 
Terry. 

' No, child, of course not. They have seen a white 
owl in it, or something of that sort, and they believe 
that the tree is haunted by an evil spirit. The belief 
is quite as disturbing to the peace of mind of the coolies 
as if the demon actually existed.' 

' What do they think he is like V 

Her father was not gifted with imagination, and he 
was unable to describe the vain imaginings of his 
estate coohes. Lance undertook to do it for him. 

'The tree-devil has a whitey-gray face, with eyes 

that stare and teeth that gleam. He looks hungry 

and wicked.' 

' Terry's eyes grew round with awe, and she opened her 

mouth to speak, but Mrs. Angus Smith forestalled her. 
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' Yes, that is the kind of bogey that fills their silly 
minds, and nothing you can say or prove to the con- 
trary will convince them that it is all arlrant nonsense. 
I should probably be wise to allow the tree to stand, 
and to forgive my foolish gardener, especially as Lance 
has explained the matter, and as things are not so 
bad as I thought.' 

' I am sure that it will be wise not to touch the tree. 
It will be a great nuisance, just now, to lose the gar- 
dener — and he will be the very first to run away — as 
he is a most useful man and knows his work,' said 
Angus Smith. 

' Do all the coolies beHeve in demons V asked Audine. 

* Every one of them, and they all propitiate the 
devil,' said Angus Smith. ' They don't bother about 
worshipping a spirit of good. A good spirit will do 
them no harm, they say, and therefore needs no pujah. 
But the evil spirit, that works evil for evil's sake, must 
be propitiated and pampered and humoured, or else, 
to use an old Enghsh expression, there will be the 
devil to pay with a vengeance. Queer belief, isn't it, 
Miss Stratton V 

* Just the rule of fear instead of love,' observed Audine. 
' It has been an admirable thing for me to have the 

haunted tree in my garden. I have had the whip- 
hand of the gardener and all his relations ever since I 
discovered that his particular swami had taken up his 
abode there,' said Mrs. Angus Smith, laughing. 

' I think that the monkeys as well as the white owls 
must have something to do with helping the natives 
to imagine that they see evil spirits,' suggested her 
husband. 

' I am certain of it. Monkeys have an uncanny 
look'sometimes, when they are not aware that they 
ara being watched/ replied the lady. 
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' We saw them this morning on Cobra Bock— snch a 
number ! They were sitting in the sun warming them- 
selves,' said Audine. 

There was a rapid exchange of glances between 
Angus Smith and his wife, as though both were agreed 
on some understood point. 

' Did you go close under the rock V asked Mrs. 
Angus Smith. 

' No ; we saw them from the top of the hill. We 
went round the jungle a little way, but did not descend 
on that side.' 

' And the little beggars were sunning themselves, 
just like native children in the bazaar, were they not V 
inquired Angus Smith, with a smile. * You ought to 
see them closer.' 

* The children told me that you did not wish them 
to go as far as Cobra Bock, so we turned back,' ex- 
plained Audine. 

' Quite right. The largest cobra ever seen in this 
valley was caught there. We have not many cobras 
near us, but if there is one to be found withhi reach, 
it would probably be on the rock.' 

' Then you don't object to our going into the jungle V 

' Not in the least, if you keep on the hill. It is very 
pretty inside the forest. I wonder you haven't been 
during your morning walks. Miss Stratton,' said Angus 
Smith. ' But I wouldn't go far, if I were you, and I 
advise you to keep well away from the swampy places.' 

' I don't wish to meet a cobra,' remarked Audine. 

' No fear of that up there. Snakes like warmth and 
shelter, and prefer the dry rocks to the rank vegetation 
that grows under the trees.' 

There was a pause, when Terry said : 

* Aren't you afraid of the snakes, mother, when you 
go to Cobra Bock V 
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' Yes, very much afraid, Terry.' 

' Then why do you go so often, mother V 

Again Angus Smith and his wife exchanged glances, 

and this time they laughed. 

' To look at my plants,' replied Mrs. Angus Smith, 

watching with amusement the growing astonishment 

in the eyes of her young people. 

^ What plants ?' asked Tony and Terry in one breath. 

* You must all promise faithfully to keep the secret 
if I teU you. You are not like the gardener, and have 
no devil-trees that I may threaten to destroy if you 
don't keep my secret, so I must trust entirely to your 
honour.' 

' We will keep your secret, honour bright,' declared 
the eager children. 

' WeU, you must know that, down in the jungle, I 
have a garden for orchids. They won't grow here by 
the house as they grow there, and I am hoping to get 
them to seed, so that I may send the seed home and 
sell it. One day, perhaps, I will show you my orchid 
nursery, but for the present you must be content to 
hear of it only.' 

^ Is it near Cobra Bock ?' inquired Terry. 

^ Close to it ; I might almost say that it was under- 
neath it,' replied her mother, smiling at the solemn face 
of her little daughter. 

' And has your orchid garden got a devil-tree in the 
middle of it ?' 

* No ; one on the premises is quite enough. Now, 
you mustn't teU anyone, or we shall have everybody 
growing orchids for the market, and the price will 
instantly go down,' said Mrs. Angus Smith. 

The appoo entered with a small pot of freshly-made 
tea, which he proudly placed upon the table^ with the 
information that it was ' our httle master's 'facture.' 
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Lance poured it out, and handed the cups to his 
father and mother. Their approbation brought a 
sparkle of pleasure into his eyes, and caused Tony and 
Terry to glow with pride. As his parents accorded 
their generous mead of praise, the thought crossed the 
mind of Audine that the laudation would have been 
more appropriate had it been bestowed upon their son 
for accomplishments of a more boyish nature. 

* It is first-rate,' repeated Angus Smith as he rose 
from the table to go to the smoking-room. 

* Well done, my son !' added his wife. ' Now, 
children, off you go to lie down. What are you going 
to do, Lance V 

The boy looked at Audine, who replied at once : 

^ He is coming to my room, and I am going to read 
to him.' 

' Tou had far better go to sleep. Miss Stratton. Tou 
really ought not to be troubled with that sort of thing 
at this hour — ^the precious hour of mid-day rest.' 

^Mother, come into the yeranda first and see the 
gardener. I want you to tell him that his tree shall 
stand,' said Lance. 

' Very well, sonny ; we will set his mind at rest. 
The fright he has had will do him a lot of good, and 
keep him up to the mark.' 

They went into the veranda on which Audine's room 
opened. Moonaswamy was watching for his mistress. 
He could neither eat, nor sleep, nor labour, whilst the 
terrible threat hung over his head. He came forward 
at once and fell on his knees, seeking consolation, and 
finding it in one rapid glance at the face of his little 
master. Pressing his forehead to the groimd, he laid 
his hands upon the feet of^his mistress. 

* You are forgiven,' she assured him. ' The young 
master has explained, and made what was crooked 
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straight. The tree stands ; it is my pleasure that it 
shall stand until you offend again/ 

Joy was written on the face of the man as he rose. 
Turning aside a moment, he possessed himself of a 
bottle that had once held French plums. As Audine's 
eye fell upon it, she could not help laughing. ThQ 
bottle was full of insects of every kind that preyed 
upon rose-trees — green caterpillars, brown slugs, 
spotted beetles, soft spiders, black and gray grubs, 
a writhing mass of poochees noisome to look at, a 
mine of wealth to the entomologist, a happy deliver- 
ance to the rose-grower. In the opinion of Mooha- 
swamy, he could not present his mistress with a more 
acceptable peace-offering. He held the bottle towards 
her in mute propitiation, and she touched it in token 
that she accepted it. Something was said in Tamil, to 
which he replied eagerly, and he was dismissed,Jiappy 
and reassured, to go to his neglected mid-day meal. 

^ Tou can understand, Miss Stratton, with orchids 
so far from the house, how necessary it is not to have 
strange coolies about,' explained Mrs. Angus Smith. 
^ Lance assures me that this new man, whom the 
gardener has introduced, is a near relative, and Moona- 
swamy answers for his honesty. I suppose I must be 
content. You are sure that Lance is not troubling you V 

* Not in the least. If I could say that one hour was 
happier than another in this house, I should call it this.' 

^ I am so glad to hear that you are happy.' 

Mrs. Angus Smit& spoke but the truth. She might 
feel it her duty to punish her gardener in her own 
peculiar way, but there was no doubt that she was far 
better pleased to have an excuse for letting him off. 
The sum total of her own happiness was found in 
making the happiness of others. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Periya estate touched Nagatenne on the east. 
There were two ways of reaching the bungalow — one 
by following the path that led to the cart-road ; the 
other was through the tea, by narrow, winding tracks 
that took the traveller nearly to the top of the ridge. 
Lance and Audine decided to go by the upper route 
through the tea, and return by way of the bazaar and 
cart-road, where the carriage had put her down on 
the day of her arrival. 

Audine had no intention of playing tennis, being in 
her riding-habit. She had not yet learned to adapt 
the tennis skirt to the saddle, like the girls who had 
been longer in the country. 

It was a lovely afternoon. Down the valley the 
clouds gathered against the north-east sky. But they 
held back for the present, taking golden lights on their 
heavy heads, which by-and-by, as the sun went down, 
would turn to rich crimsons and purples. 

The ride was pleasant, the new horse behaving well. 
First they climbed — ^in places it was a cat-like scramble 
— ^until they were high above the Nagatenne bungalow. 
They crossed a gully and a swampy little valley hidden 
in a narrow belt of forest, forming the boundary, and 
mounted the hill at the back of the Periya bungalow. 
The view, when they turned to the left to descend, was 
magnificent. 

141 
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Immediately below, at the bottom of the valley, was 
the river, considerably increased by the junction of the 
Galla branch. Beyond, the right-hand fork of the 
valley stretched away, until it was lost in a group of 
mountains, rising one above the other, and each wear- 
ing its crown of primeval forest. The sky in the west 
was cloudless, and the atmosphere had that crystal 
clearness which is the forerunner of rain. Every tree 
in the distant forest that caught the sunlight appeared 
sharp and distinct, showing the gray trunk and gnarled 
arms that supported its wealth of foliage. A pair of 
falcons, soaring in the valley over the river, could be 
seen as plainly as if they were but twenty yards away. 

As Audine rode up to the bungalow, Grassendale 
came forward to meet her. He watched the cob as it 
advanced and was reined in by its rider, whose neat, 
trim figure and fresh complexion did not escape his 
attention. 

* How does he go V he asked when they had ex- 
changed greetings. 

' like a real gentleman,' she replied enthusiastically. 
^ And oh, it is so nice to be in the saddle again !' 

' I am very glad that he is such a success.' 

Grassendale was pleased to hear praise of his late 
possession, and to find that the horse was appreciated. 

' He is BO gentle, and his paces perfect, so much so 
that Tony has already been on his back.' 

' Ah ! yes ; she is getting too big for that country- 
bred rat of hers. It's time she passed it on to her 
sister.' 

^ I wonder that you parted with the cob, Mr. Grassen- 
dale,' observed Audine, as he helped her to dismount. 

' If people don't care about riding, the best horse 
in the world is useless. Georgie prefers the chair and 
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coolies as a means of locomotion. She says the chair 
has the advantage of requiring no special dress, where- 
as the saddle won't carry frills or anything but the 
plainest of skirts.' 

' Mr. Angus Smith asked me to tell you that he was 
pleased with his bargain.' 

'He said as much when he sent me the cheque, 
which, by-the-by, came a few hours after the horse was 
despatched. He was very prompt in his payment.' 

' Is that an unusual trait in the Ceylon planter V 
queried Audine, with a smile. 

'^ot at all, Miss Stratton ; only just now we are all 
rather down in our luck. Believe me, the Ceylon 
planter is a very fine fellow, though I am one myself, 
and ought not to say so, perhaps. But I can see my 
neighbours, if I can't see myself, and you won't find 
a better set of men in any of the Crown colonies than 
we can show you in our island.' 

' From what I have seen of my host and his neigh- 
bours, I heartily agree with you, Mr. Grassendale,' 
admitted Audine frankly. 

The syce led away the horses to the stable, and 
Audine, accompanied by Lance, went into the draw- 
ing-room. It was a prettily-shaped room, but she 
missed the abundance of flowers that gave character 
to the rooms at Nagatenne. 

She was greeted by Mrs. Gorleston and her daughter 
with a certain stiffness, which puzzled Audine until 
she suddenly recalled the fact, which she had well- 
nigh forgotten, that she was Mrs. Angus Smith's 
governess. She bit her lips to keep down the smile, 
and received her cup of tea with mock humility. 

Several guests had already arrived, and were in 
various stages of tea-drinking. Audine nodded to 
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Nora, who had Beonred the attention of Mervyn Larch. 
Fleetwood waa ocoupied with Georgie and Ivy Osterley . 
Ab Audine entered, his eye wandered from his oom- 
panions, and he only half heard the detailed aoooont 
being given by Ivy of a prospective tennis tournament, 
which was to take place somewhere down the valley. 
Some yonng men, who were strangers to Audine, were 
talking sport with Spondon and his wife. 

* You never bring your hounds over on this side, 
Spondon,' one was saying. 

' There are not many sambur in your valley, and I 
don't like the coimtry. You have a lot of nasty 
swamps above Galla— — ' 

' They are on Galla itself, and belong to Marriner.' 

^ Then he runs right up to the Government reserves ? 
It would be all right if we could keep in the reserves, 
but the elk is sure to work down to the river and the 
swamps, and those swamps are as bad as paddy-fields, 
or even worse. However, if you fellows would like 
it, we will bring the hounds one morning in this direc- 
tion, and see if we can't give you a run. With luck, 
we might kill before we got to the bottom of the 
reserves.' 

The proposal was hailed with delight, and more sport 
was talked. 

'I say, Fleetwood,' said Spondon presently, 'can 
you manage a day with the hounds before long V 

The Galla assistant came out of a reverie. He had 
not been listening to the conversation. 

' Certainly, if you will bring them within reach.' 

'These men want to join, too. If you could put 
them up for the night at Galla, you might all come on 
comfortably together the next morning in ^ood time. 
We must be off emrly, before it is light.' 
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^ I am sure that Marriner will be glad to see them/ 
answered Fleetwood. 

' Where is he to-day V asked someone. 

'At home. We don't, as a role, leave the estate 
together.' 

^ He doesn't care about hunting, does he ?' asked 
Spondon. 

' Not in the least.' 

' And your neighbour, Angus Smith ? He b nearer 
to us than any of you, but I never can persuade him 
to come out ; says that he has quite enough sport 
shooting jungle-fowl. Hallo, Lance ! I didn't see you 
were there. Where's your father V asked Spondon. 

' Busy on the estate,' replied the boy. 

' In the tea-house V 

Lance's truthful soul would not allow him to say 
yes, nor even to find refuge in the vague ' I don't 
know,' after the confession made by his mother at 
breakfast. He remained silent, his cheek flushing 
delicately. Audine saw his dilemma, and came to the 
rescue. 

* Mr. Angus Smith, being a planter, is very busy — 
planting, of course,' she said, with a laugh in which 
they joined. 

' Oh, so you're in the know, Miss Stratton ! One 
would think that you were a veteran planter yourself, 
from the diplomatic way in which you answered 
Spondon's question. I suppose it it of no use asking 
you to tell us what particular new product he is 
dabbling in ?' said Daniel Grassendale with amuse- 
ment, as he glanced at the solemn face of Angus Smith's 
son. 

' Not a bit of use. Nothing shall drag it from me.' 

' Never mind ; we can all of us guess. The news is 

10 
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spreading, and I won't even whisper the name of our 
latest gold-mine. I believe it has come to stay, and 
to save us at the critical moment, when tea is suffer- 
ing from taxation and overproduction. Fleetwood, 
has your Chief been dabbling in it ?' 

' Not he. Marriner sticks to tea.' 

' Well, I hope tea will stick to him. That's all I 
can say,' said Grassendale. ' Now, Georgie, it is time 
you started tennis. Miss Osterley, you and I will play 
Mrs. Spondon and Larch on one court. Georgie must 
make up her game for herself. Come along. Miss 
Stratton ; you can look on and encourage us to beat 
each other.' 

They stepped out of the big bow-window into the 
garden. There were lawns as at Nagatenne, but the 
flower-beds, chiefly borders, were filled with a rank 
growth of tea-roses, variegated foliage-plants, red 
lilies, and common cannas — all beautiful in their way, 
but not to be compared with the choice plants of Mrs. 
Angus Smith's garden. 

At the edge of the courts, and raised a Uttle above 
them, was a roomy sununer-house, which afforded 
shelter from the afternoon sun, and a shield from 
the wind when the sun had set. Audine seated her- 
self in a chair, and Fleetwood dropped into another 
by her side. There had been no room for him in the 
first games just started. But this was rather to his 
mind than otherwise. 

Lance and Dick Osterley walked off together to the 
end of the court to watch the play with critical eyes. 
Mrs. Gorleston was still occupied with guests at the 
tea-table, two or three people having arrived late. 
Audine and Fleetwood happened, therefore, to find 
themselves tlte'd-4He. 
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Audine's maimer was not encouraging, and Fleet- 
wood waited for a time without breaking the silence, 
having nothing but trivial matters to speak about. 
He, like Grassendale, found her pleasant to the eye, 
clothed as she was in her neat riding-habit that bore 
the mark of a good London tailor in its out. What 
was there about her that was different from the girls 
he had met in the island — different from Ivy Osterley, 
Nora Hapland, and even Georgie Qorleston, who was 
in no way colonial ? He had felt it before, and found 
to his dismay that it created the shadow of a barrier 
between them. Was it reserve, pride, or indiffer- 
ence ? He could not say. He was merely conscious 
of an increasing desire to break through the reserve, 
to conquer the pride, if it was pride, and annihilate 
the indifference. She was just such a woman as he 
would have chosen had he been a marrying man, which 
he reminded himself he was not. He allowed his 
fancy to turn upon the thought of how she might be 
won. It was a dangerous occupation. All unaware 
of the fact, his foot touched the border of the untrodden 
groimd of love. Already he thrilled at the touch of her 
hand. His heart leaped at sight of her, and the soimd 
of her voice was music in his ear. Yet the man was 
stiU blind to his state, still ignorant that he had 
entered the charmed regions. 

Though her eyes followed the game in its progress, 
he could see that she was not interested in it — ^that her 
thoughts were far away. He drew his bow at a ven- 
ture, desiring to hear her voice as well as to look at 
the pleasing curves of her figure. 

'What do you think of our beautiful island, Miss 
Stratton ? Can you make yourself happy in it V 

' I have been asking myself that question all day 

10—2 
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long,' she replied abruptly, and somewhat to his em- 
barrassment. 

She turned in her chair and faced him with a steady 
gaze of inquiry, her thoughts concentrated in a moment. 

^ I put the question in idleness, because I thought it 
was not polite to sit silent any longer, and I expected 
an answer in the same spirit — something that would 
just set the ball of conversation rolling,' he explained, 
conscious that she had invested his idle query with a 
personal character unintentional on his part. 

*Then I will leave it unanswered for the present, 
and ask you another. How far is one justified in 
building one's happiness on the wreck of the happi- 
ness of others V 

He understood instinctively that she was not treat- 
ing him as a casual acquaintance, and whilst his heart 
leaped that she should shake off some of her reserve 
before he had lifted a finger to bring it about, he was 
not prepared to be taken into her confidence, for the 
very excellent reason that he was in the confidence of 
her cousin, and possessed a knowledge of certain cir- 
cumstances of which she was ignorant. As he made 
no reply, she continued : 

* I beUeve that I know your opinion.' 
' Do you V he asked in some surprise. 

* Tou would say that what has already been made 
ought not to be marred, and that nothing but pure 
selfishness would desire to create happiness for itself 
out of unhappiness.' 

He looked at her, uncertain how to interpret her 
speech. 

^ Tou endow me with admirable sentiments. That 
is what I ought to think, but I am not sure that I do 
hold those opinions.' 
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' I suppose you know what your sentiments on most 
subjects are ?' she said. 

He gave a little laugh as he replied : 

'It all depends upon whether it concerns myself 
or others. To go back to your question. Are you 
sure that the happiness which you have in your mind 
—understand that I don't for a moment pretend to 
define that happiness — ^need be built on the misery of 
others V 

* That b just the question/ she said quickly. 

His eyes sought the distant hills far away at the 
head of the larger valley, down which the cart-road 
wound like a pale gray thread, following the checkered 
blue ribbon of the river. 

' Everything has to be judged by its own merits, by 
its own circumstances,' he affirmed. ' These may 
even justify the starving thief in stealing a turnip from 
the farmer's field. According to circumstances, there- 
fore, the happiness of one may possibly be sacrificed 
for the welfare of a second and a third person.' 

' For the happiness of those two, the happiness of 
the third might be sacrificed, you would say.' 

He laughed as he repUed protestingly : 

' I don't go as far as that. I am afraid that such a 
bald doctrine would become the highroad to wrong- 
doing if it were blindly followed. Every case would 
have 'to be judged on its own merits.' 

* I see that you are not to be drawn into giving any 
definite opinion,' she asserted, a faint challenge ringing 
in her words. 

*" Tou just now declared yourself to be in possession 
of my opinion,' he returned, responding quickly to the 
note. 

* Into giving any definite advice,' she amended. 
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The players were becoming excited over their games, 
but their shouts were unheeded by the two, who were 
still the sole occupants of the summer-house. Mrs. 
Gorleston had issued from the drawing-room with the 
last of her guests, but she was strolling about the lawn. 
Nora, who had stayed to help her with the tea in 
Georgie*s absence, hastened down to the courts, and 
took up a position near the particular court in which 
Larch was playing. From her point of vantage she 
could exchange a word now and then about the 
game. 

' Do you want my advice V Fleetwood asked in a 
low tone. 

The distant hills with their sunset lights and purple 
shadows were forgotten, as he looked into the eyes of 
the woman by his side. 

' I don't know. It depends on what it is. If I did 
not like it I might resent it.' 

* Then I will be silent.' 

The words were no sooner out of his mouth than, 
with feminine inconsistency, she desired that he should 
not keep silence, but speak. 

' I want advice, and must have it. Speak, and risk 
the consequences, if you are a man of courage.' 

' Then I would advise you to consult your own 
happiness.' 

• In this matter V 

' In this matter,' he repeated, without any pretence 
at misunderstanding what she meant. ' Aad if you 
think that it will bring about the happiness of another, 
do not give a second thought to the comfort of the 
third.' 

She was silent for a while. Voices approached from 
the direction of the garden. Mrs. Gorleston was lead- 
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ing her friends towards the tennis-courts, and the 
minutes of the Ute-dhtHe were numbered. 

'There is one thing more I would say if I dared 
venture,' he continued hurriedly. 

*Yes?' 

He fixed his keen, penetrating eyes upon her face, 
vainly endeavouring to satisfy himself on one point. 
He would have given anything at that moment to be 
sure of it. 

' Quick ! tell me. They will be here in another 
moment.' 

Even as she whispered the words, Mrs. Gorleston 
sailed into the sunmier-house. She was not a lady 
who would naturally be interested in any governess, 
and she paid Uttle heed to Audine. As the sister of 
Daniel Grassendale requested to be informed how the 
games were going, Fleetwood found an opportunity of 
uttering one word under his breath. It was the word 
Move.' She understood, and the colour mounted to 
her cheek. She was not to marry without love. 

Presently the sets came to an end, and there was 
a rearrangement of the players. Fleetwood drifted 
away, and Lance seized the opportunity of claiming 
his ear, telling him the tale of his exploit that morning 
at the tea-factory, until Georgie cut the story short by 
claiming the assistant as her partner. 

Audine was not left to herself nor to the tender 
mercies of her hostess. The people of the valley knew 
aU about her, and did not stand on ceremony, intro- 
ducing themselves in that friendly fashion which is 
familiar to those who travel on the great liners going 
East. 

Grassendale was an excellent host. Some years ago 
he had lost his wife. His only child, a son, was in 
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England. His sbter, Mrs. Gorleston, had come out to 
Ceylon with her daughter for a few months. She 
looked very imposing, seated at the head of his table 
and bending a gracious ear to a chosen few of his 
friends. But the distinctions that she drew were not 
at all to his mind, and he frequently went out of his 
way to make up for what was lacking in her. The 
Osterleys were inclined to be friendly, being near neigh- 
bours, but Georgie and her mother had quickly 
fathomed the careful colonials. They put Mrs. Oster- 
ley and Ivy down as poor and commonplace, and 
determined to show them the cold shoulder. In vain 
Grassendale praised Mrs. Osterley's energy and courage, 
which had carried her husband through troublous 
times, and explained how she had helped to keep the 
house going with her dairy and fowls. He also spoke 
of Ivy's industry, and her goodness to the younger 
children, who ought to have been at school. The very 
virtues he lauded in mother and daughter were counted 
as detractions in the eyes of the fashionable English- 
women. Mrs. Gorleston's attitude only had the effect 
of concentrating the attention of her brother upon the 
very people she most desired to keep at a distance, and 
increased the intimacy between the two houses. 

When the second set was ended, Nora, who had 
been playing with Larch, approached the summer- 
house in search of a chair. She was chaffing him, 
declaring that he poached all her balls, and vowing 
that she would never again be his partner. As he 
regarded her ruefully, she turned from him in pre- 
tended anger and addressed Audine. 

* When are you coming to see me. Miss Stratton ?' 

* Any time you like. The new horse has arrived, 
and I am delighting in him. But before we fix any- 
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thing I had better consult Mrs. Angus Smith, and see 
what she says.' 

^ Tou must bring the children, especially that young 
scamp Terry. She's the most delightfully amusing 
child I ever met. I will ask lyy to bring the Osterley 
kiddies, and we'll give the children a good time.' 

' Tou are fond of children, Miss Hapland ?' said the 
voice of Mervyn Larch behind her. 

* Children and dogs and horses, I love them all~-4on't 
you ?' she repUed, turning so that she could meet the 
eye of the man who was regarding her with amusement. 

' I think that those are the three things I dislike 
most,' said Georgie. ' They give me the fidgets.' 

' They ought not to give anyone the fidgets if they 
are properly managed,' said Ivy, who took a practical 
view of everything, from high art to pumpkins. 

' They are dear, delightful creatures, all of them — 
made to be spoilt and played with. I shall stuff Terry 
with chocolate, and let her put her fingers into every 
box and cupboard in the house, and she will have a 
glorious time that will be a red-letter day for ever.' 

' Not very good for her,' remarked Ivy. 

'I should bum everything she touched with her 
grubby little hands,' said Georgie, making a pretty Uttle 
face of di^ust which evoked a laugh from her hearers. 

' What do you think about it. Miss Stratton ?' asked 
Grassendale 

^ I should be wretched without children and animals. 
But I agree with Miss Osterley. They all require 
management, though I am obliged to confess that the 
children manage me at Nagatenne. Look, there is 
Lance with the horses. You see, Mr. Grassendale, 
how I am going to be ordered off before it is dark 
and taken home in good time by my cavalier.' 
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The sun had set by the time she was in the saddle, 
and the road being good, they were not long in reaching 
the bungalow. Tony and Terry met them at the door, 

' How did the cob go V asked Tony. 

' As quietly as a lamb. You must have a ride on 
him again b^ore long.' 

' Miss Stratton,' cried Terry, who was bursting with 
information that she was eager to impart without a 
moment's delay — ' Miss Stratton, what do you think V 

' Has the D. had another fight with Lord Cbrk V 

' No ; he is all right. It's Mr. Marriner. You know 
you told him not to come ? Well, he came all the same.' 

' He came to see your father, I suppose V 

' No ; he came to see mother. He was talking to her 
for hours.' 

' Hours, Terry ?' 

' Well, all tea-time ; and he talked so hard he forgot 
to eat his cake. I gave it to the D.' 

' Is mother home yet V asked Lance. 

' No ; she was so late in starting, because of Mr. 
Marriner. Father went oflE without her,' replied Tony. 

As Audine entered the bungalow she inhaled the 
sweet scent of the roses with renewed delight. 

' I wonder if roses grow as well on Galla as they do 
here,' she said to herself, as she leaned over the cool 
blossoms. ' I should follow the example of Mrs. 
Angus Smith if ' She laughed softly, * Is it pos- 
sible that I am changing my mind ? I — ^yes, I won't 
be ashamed to say that I should love to have a garden 
like hers.' 

After dinner that evening, when Lance had gone to 
bed and his father was half asleep over his cigar in 
the smoking-room, Mrs. Angus Smith said : 

' I had a visit from Mr. Marriner to-day.' 
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Audine glanced up from the piece of work that ahe 
held. 

' He told me all about the strange wish of your uncle.' 
* Yes.* 

' And exactly how matters stand between you and 
himself.' 

Still Audine was silent. Mrs. Angus Smith looked 
at her, thinking for a brief moment that Audine would 
resent the forcing of her confidence. Having made the 
plunge, she went on : 

' He begged me to talk it over with you. I hope 
you won't tjiink that I am taking a liberty or inter- 
fering. I only want to help you in coming to a de- 
cision — a decision which I hope will make a happy 
man of him.' 

Kindness of heart and a genuine desire to lend a 
helping hand if she could were so manifest in the 
speaker that it was impossible for Audine to find 
cause for offence. She laid aside her work, and devoted 
her undivided attention to aU that Mrs. Angus Smith 
had to say. 

' I gathered from Mr. Marriner that, when he asked 
you to put an end to your engagement by marrying 
him, you said no.' 

' I did so ; but he begged me to reconsider my reply, 
and let him come later on for the answer.' 

'He was quite right. Although you have been 
engaged so long, you cannot have looked at the matter 
from every point of view.' 

' I was under the impression that I had considered 
it thoroughly, and that my reply was by no means 
given in haste.' 

' Excuse me ; you cannot have considered it 
thoroughly, because you are not in possession of all 
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the facts that bear upon it. Mr. Marriner is not the 
right person to tell you what they are. It needs a 
third to do the pleading for him.' 

Audine gazed at Mrs. Angus Smith in surprise as 
she asked : 
' What are those facts 7' 

' When Mr. Marriner came out to Ceylon, he brought 
a certain amount of capital with him. The Galla 
estate was in the market. It was larger than he in- 
tended buying, and the cost was beyond his mecuis. 
However, the land promised great things, and he did 
what hundreds had done before him. He borrowed 
the extra money required, executing a mortgage on 
the estate. The sum he raised was eight thousand 
pounds. He has been paying the interest regularly 
on that sum ever since. But in spite of this heavy 
charge, he has managed to live comfortably, and would 
have gone on doing so, if the lender of the money had 
not unexpectedly demanded its repajrment. Due 
notice has been served, and in less than six months 
Mr. Marriner must pay him back his eight thousand 
pounds.' 

' Can't he borrow it from someone else V 
Mrs. Angui^Smith sighed as she answered : 
' Unfortunately, times are bad with the tea just now, 
and every man who has any capital to invest is crazy 
over the new product, rubber. Galla is not worth 
what it was when he bought it, even though he has 
done a good deal to improve the place. He is not of a 
speculative turn of mind, and he has made no attempt 
to introduce anything new. He lias relied solely upon 
tea, and has nothing to faU back upon. So, with the 
present depression, he is suffering as badly as any of 
us, and his estate is depreciated. Probably the de- 
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preciation is only temporary. In another two or three 
years it will reoover itself, partially if not entirely, and 
there will then be no difficulty in raising the money on 
it, although eight thousand is rather a heavy charge 
on an estate of that kind at any time.' 

'Then I am to understand that Jermyn wants 
money badly, and the easiest way to get it is by 
marrying me V 

' My dear Miss Stratton,' protested Mrs. Angus Smith, 
' you have stated the case with too much severity.' 

' I loathe thei idea of being married for money.' 

' Let me put it in another way. There is a fortune 
awaiting you and your cousin, and you are keeping 
him and yourself out of it by refusing to comply with 
the conditions attached to it.' 

Audine was silent. Hitherto she had not thought 
of the inconvenience it mig;ht cause her cousin if he 
were deprived of the money. 

' In my opinion,' Mrs. Angus Smith continued, ' he 
has a claim upon you which you cannot repudiate. 
He has been remarkably forbearing in not having 
demanded what he might very well have called his 
rights. When he asked you to fulfil the promise, his 
attitude, I gather, was that of a suitor toryonr hand. 
He claimed nothing.' 

Audine could not deny it. Jermyn Marriner had 
not availed himself of any argument of this kind. 
There had been nothing sordid about his pleading ; 
on the other hand, there was a passionate appeal to 
her heart. She was perple2:ed, and in her doubt she 
turned gladly to the kind, motherly woman who was 
ready to help with advice. 

%^' Mrs. Angus Smith, do you really think that it is 
my duty to marry my cousin V 
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* I do ; most undoubtedly you ought to marry 
him, unless, of course, you are in love vrith another 
man.' 

' There is no one else,' murmured Audine. 

Her compalnion searched her face, and in spite of a 
sudden mounting of the colour to the girl's cheek, she 
was satisfied. 

' Lots of people begin married life vdth nothing more 
than r^ard. Yet love follows — ^the deep, quiet love 
and devotion which belongs only to those who share 
the same troubles and the same joys, whose lives are 
bound together by companionship and sympathy. 
Have you any wish to remain single !' 

' I had none until I came here, and now you have 
made me so happy and comfortable that I don't want 
to make any change.' 

Her little speech, spontaneous and unexpected, took 
Mrs. Angus Smith by surprise, and sent a warm glow 
through that lady's heart. 

' My dear, you mustn't think of us. We love having 
you here, and I feel as if the children were taken off 
my hands entirely, leaving me free to devote myself 
to my husband. But this life cannot go on for ever, 
and you must think of the future, and the future of 
every girl ought to be marriage.' 

Audine did not reply, and the elder lady went on : 

' You must have contemplated marriage with your 
cousin at some time or other in the future, or you 
would never have come out to Ceylon. The proba- 
bility of his desiring to end the engagement in marriage, 
as soon as he had seen something of you, must have 
been in your mind. You are not like ordinary girls. 
There is something about you that attracts — ^it isn't 
mere good looks, like Georgie Gorleston — and the 
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marvel to me is that you have not had half a dozen 
men clamouring for your hand.' 

' As long as my oicle was alive, I had no desire to 
marry. It is only since his death that I have thought 
of it, and then only in connection with Jermyn,' 
replied Audine, 

' If you undertook this visit to Ceylon, prepared to 
marry your cousin sooner or later, why have you 
refused him V 

After a few moments' silence, Audine said in a low 
voice : 

' There are others to be considered.' 

' Nora has no claim on him, though she has flirted 
with him, I admit. But there was nothing in it. She 
is so full of good spirits that she would flirt with a 
broomstick if there was nothing better in the way of 
a man near at hand.' 

Audine smiled as she observed : 

' I was not thinking of her.' 

Mrs. Angus Smith once again glanced at her with 
keen scrutiny as she asked : 

' Of whom, then, were you thinking V 

* Of Mr. Fleetwood.' 

' The assistant ! He can't afford to marry.' 

' You misunderstand me,' said Audine, laughing at 
the mistake. ' When Jermjm asked me to marry him, 
he gave me to understand that Mr. Fleetwood would 
be turned out of a comfortable home, and would have 
to live elsewhere.' 

' Of course, my dear. That is an understood thing. 
There is a little bungalow higher up, which was always 
intended for the use of the assistant. Men in his 
position take it as a matter of course. I dare say 
there will have to be other alterations, but you need 
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not troable yourself a moment about those. They are 
the concern of the men. Now go to bed and sleep on 
it, and I hope that to-morrow will make a happier 
man of Jermyn Marriner than I found him this after- 
noon. He was a most miserable creature to-day when 
he called to see me. There is no doubt that he is in 
love with you now, however indifferent he may have 
been in the past, and you really must marry the poor 
fellow/ 

Audine took the advice offered, and slept on it. 
The more she thought over the matter, the more 
urgently did the claims of her cousin force themselves 
upon her. She recalled the words of Fleetwood : ' I 
advise you to consult your own happiness.' Then he, 
too, was of Mrs. Angus Smith's way of thinking, and 
did not expect any consideration. 

For some time past she had looked forward without 
much doubt to the fulfilment of the destiny marked 
out by her uncle for her and Jermyn. The money 
that was awaiting them both meant a good deal. 
Until she had arrived at Nagatenne, she had con- 
stantly felt the need of that money. She had caught 
herself dwelling upon it, longing for it, and resenting 
the unnecessary prolongation of a poverty that was 
galling in its pettinesses. There were even times when 
she had been angry with her cousin, when she had 
called him selfish for causing the delay which kept her 
out of what she had come to regard as her right. 

Suddenly the tables were turned. It was Jermyn 
who felt the pinch of impecuniosity. It was she who 
might be accused of selfishness for refusing to put an 
end to his embarrassments. Then she thought of the 
comfortable house on the opposite side of the valley. 
The planter's life in Oeylon, as far as she could judge 
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from seeing the Angus Smiths and their neighbours, 
was an ideal life, passed amid glorious scenery in a 
lovely climate of perpetual sxunmer, and among flowers 
fit for Paradise. 

Mrs. Angus Smith had shown what it was possible 
for anyone who cared to spend the time over it to do, 
although few followed her example. The soil was 
there and the climate. The crude raw material sup- 
plied from the ranks of the estate coolies could be 
taught, and a most charming home might be made on 
Gallaif 

The result of sleeping on it was a letter to her cousin 
the next day, in which she told him that she would be 
his wife. She sought Mrs. Angus Smith in the garden, 
and found her revelling in the beauty of some newly- 
opened irises that had been imported from Spain, 
lliat lady received the news with manifest pleasure. 
Later in the day she imparted the information to her 
husband with much satisfaction. 

'Nothing could have suited us better. It would 
have been appalling if the estate had passed to Nay- 
land. Goodness only knows where his poking and 
prying and money-grubbing would have led him. 
Marriner is quite qpntent to stick to tea.' 

' I like Miss Stratton,' answered Angus Smith reflec- 
tively. ' She's a nice girl. I am not sure that Fleet- 
wood would not have suited her better.' 

To which his wife replied, like thousands of wives 
before her and to come after : 

' Nonsense, my dear ! you men know nothing at all 
what suits a woman and what doesn't.' 
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CHAPTER XII 

Ths engagement was announced, but the details con- 
oeming the prospective fortune were withheld from the 
public. Mrs. Angus Smith was unable to resist the 
temptation of hinting that Miss Stratton was not 
penniless. But this did not disclose the state of 
Marriner's finances. 

One of the first to congratulate Audine was Nora, 
who rode over to Nagatenne for the express purpose. 
Whatever may have been her ambitions, her nature 
was too generous to harbour jealousy. 

* I was so surprised to hear that he was your cousin,' 
she admitted openly — a true statement on the part of 
Nora. The further information that Jermyn Marriner 
had been engaged for the last three years astonished 
her still more. 

'I don't know why you should be surprised,' re- 
marked Audine. 

' He never once spoke of you to us.' 

*He had no occasion to do so,' replied Audine. 
* Nothing was definitely fijced until a few days ago.' 

' When are you to be married V 

^ In about four months' time.' 

' The children will miss you,' declared Nora. 

' Indeed they will,' assented Mrs. Angus Smith, ' and ^ 
so shall I. The children were getting on so nicely. X 

162 
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don't think they will ever settle down with anyone 
else.' 

Audine opened her eyes in surpriBe a^ she said : 

' I am afraid that we don't give much time to books.' 

' Oh, but the children learn a great deal from you 
without their books,' replied Mrs. Angus Smith. 
' Don't you see an improvement in Tony, Nora ? As 
for Lanoe, he has learned quite a lot of history — all 
about Eang Alfred the Great, and Eang John, and the 
Black Prince, and the burned cakes, and Magna CSharta. 
I can assure you that we don't like parting vrith her at 
all. Our one consolation is that she will be our near 
neighbour.' 

The felicitations of Fleetwood were tempered with 
more reserve. As he met her by the river, purposely 
crossing over from Galla to get it done and off his 
mind, he said : 

' You have made Marriner very happy. Miss Stratton.' 

' I am glad to hear that it is so, though I think that 
I can see it for myself. I wish, however, that his 
happiness could have been secured without turning 
you out of your comfortable home.' 

' Please don't trouble your head about me. I hope 
that you consulted your own happiness as weU as his.' 

His eyes looked straight into hers with eager inquiry. 

' I think so,' she replied slowly. ' My happiness has 
been in the making of his. Until Mrs. Angus Smith 
told me, I did not know of the trouble that was hang- 
ing over Galla. By marrying me, all money troubles 
will be cleared away completely, as perhaps he may 
have explained.' 

' I trust that you have considered other things 
besides money,' li^ said awkwardly and with diffi- 
dence, as though uncertain of his ground. 

11—2 
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* Money had to be oonsidered. Jermyn must have 
it, or he will lose his estate altogether.' 

' Did he say so 1' 

^ No ; Mrs. Angus Smith explained matters to me, 
and as soon as I understood it was easy to see where 
my duty lay.* 

' Marriage should not involve the question of money 
nor of duty to one's neighbour.' 

She remembered the one word which he had uttered 
when they were disturbed by Mrs. Gorleston. 

^ You believe in love, the romantic love which is 
found in books, Mr. Fleetwood,' she said, unconsciously 
sounding a note that was defiant and inimical. 

' I do,' he answered, his eyes &Ked on hers in an odd 
gaze that caused hers to lower. 

' I don't,' she asserted. The tone in which she 
spoke the words did not ring true in his ears. ' I am 
marrying Jermyn without any romantic nonsense — 
first, that he may come into his own property, and be 
free from further pecuniary embarrassment ' 

' An unnecessary sacrifice,' he rejoined, interrupting 
her protestation with some warmth. ' If it were only 
a question of money, the sum required might have 
been raised in another way.' 

His words offended her ; they were critical, almost 
dictatorial. What right had he to express his opinion ? 
Jermyn knew his own business best. She replied 
coldly : 

' Allow me to finish. The money was my primary 
reason for saying yes. There is another reason— one 
that is growing stronger daily, and which promises to 
increase until all other reasons are overshadowed by it.' 

She paused, but he did not speak. His eyes dtill 
sought hers in a vain endeavour to satisfy himself as 
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to the truth of what she so hotly urged. She con* 
tinned : 

^ I am learning to love Jermyn. He is charming 
and most devoted. You need have no fear for my 
happiness or his.' 

As she uttered the words her heart beat in sudden 
tumult, and she turned and fled like a coward from 
the dark, penetrating gaze that demanded the truth. 

He remained standing where she left him. The 
water babbled over the rocks in the river. A pheasant 
crow cooed in a tree high up the valley. The snake- 
eagles, soaring in the blue sky overhead, taught their 
young to soar and scream and dart upon their prey. 
Close at hand a green barbet ran up the gamut to his 
final high-pitched note, on which he harped ' Kuk-kuk ' 
till he was tired. The echo of Audine's words rang in 
the ears of the assistant, and drowned all other sounds 
of the valley and the river. 

Ten minutes later Fleetwood was busy among the 
tea-planters, overlooking their labours as though the 
world contained nothing so important as the absence 
of red-leaf in the tea-plucker's basket. 

When Audine returned to the bungalow, she hap- 
pened to meet Mrs. Angus Smith, her arms full of 
flowers, in the garden. 

'Come and see a new orchid just bursting into 
flower this morning. I am so pleased, as I feared at 
one time that it was not going to blossom this year. 
It is out of season, but that doesn't matter. Next 
year it will be later and much finer.' 

She led her to a large tree on which was fastened 
with extreme care a delicate tree-orchid. The exact 
shade necessary was produced artificially by a canopy 
of coarse matting, through which the rays of the sun 
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filtered with checkered light. A single trail of buds 
had been put forth, as though the plant had centred 
all its energies in one grand effort. 

'It has been slow in growing, but it is coming to 
perfection. Look at the first blossom of the spike. 
Isn't that just beautiful ? And the scent is as rare and 
perfect as the bloom.' 

It was indeed a flower to make an orchid-grower in 
England green with envy. Mrs. Angus Smith led 
Audine round to various nooks and comers where her 
pet plants flourished, exhibiting each with the pride 
of an enthusiast. Audine stopped before a border and 
examined an abutilon, hiding under a show of interest 
a distracted mind. 

' What a very fine flower ! A new variety, I sup- 
pose ?' 

' Yes ; I had it out from Kew last year. Don't look 
too closely at the borders, Miss Stratton. They are 
sadly neglected. Do you see the weeds t Shocking ! 
But the gardeners have been so busy over other and 
more necessary work that the garden is getting out of 
hand. As for the kitchen-garden ' 

Words failed her to describe its jungly condition, 
although to the inexperienced eyes of Audine it had 
seemed in good order. 

' It's too early to go in just yet, and too lovely. 
These mornings won't last. The monsoon is working 
up the valley, and will be upon us before long. Go and 
sit under the orange-trees ; Lance has put out some 
chairs.' 

It was tempting, and Audine yielded to the tempta- 
tion. 

' That's right,' cried Mrs. Angus Smith with hearty 
approval. ' I love to see people making themselves 
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comfortable. Terry, look at the yellow dog ! What is 
he doing V 

' Diggmg tip the bones buried by the Twins. Oh, 
the naughty D. !* 

The child ran off after the dog, and Mrs. Angus Smith 
strolled towards the flower-borders in search of more 
plunder for her vases. 

The scent of the orange-blossom in full life on the 
trees was delicious. There was nothing overpowering 
about it, aa there is when the knife has been used, and 
the beautiful waxen blooms are brought into the house 
to die a lingering death in vases. The rays of the sun 
scarcely penetrated the camelUa-like foliage, and the 
subdued green light was refreshing after the glare of 
the morning sun. 

The mind of Audine was still occupied with Fleet- 
wood. She was impressed with the conviction that, 
whatever he might say to the contrary, he was not alto- 
gether pleased with the engagement. When she came 
to think over their conversation, she discovered that 
he had not offered her any conventional congratula- 
tions. On the contrary, he had dared to suggest that 
she was sacrificing herself in the interests of her cousin. 
And though she had declared boldly her budding affec- 
tion for her future husband, he had distinctly doubted 
the truth of her words. He had not said as much, for 
she had given him no time to do so, but she had read 
it in his eye. That last glance had revealed something to 
her soul that was of the nature of a bolt from the blue. 
A sudden mad consciousness, the mere phantom of a 
conviction, clamoured for recognition, striking deep 
down into her heart with a knife-thrust never before 
experienced. Was it pain ? or was it a thrill of ex- 
quisite bliss ? Down with such delirious dreams ! 
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Away with such deluBive phantomB ! They must be 
slain and annihilated on the spot. 

She roused herself and went into the house, trying to 
recover her balance of mind in busy occupation. But 
all day long it was Fleetwood who was in her thoughts, 
and not Marriner. 

In the middle of the day a note arrived from Jermyn, 
saying that he would be unable to come over to Naga- 
tenne for tea, as he had promised. A friend from some 
distance down the valley had invited himself to spend 
the afternoon and evening. He was sorry, but hoped 
she would excuse him. Although Audine had claimed 
to be duly falling in love with her attentive suitor, she 
did not feel it at all necessary that her cousin should be 
in daily attendance upon her. She was quite satisfied 
if they met two or three times a week. 

Tony and Lance were to ride together that afternoon 
— Tony on the cob and Lance, as usual, on the mare. 
Terry had clamoured to be allowed to go with them 
on the Rat. But Mrs. Angus Smith knew her little 
daughter too well, and she negatived the proposal, 
saying that Lance would have quite enough to do to 
look after Tony. 

Of late Audine had presided at ihe tea-table in the 
afternoon, Angus Smith and his wife departing on 
their daily round at an 'earlier hour, as they had 
planned. 

Terry made a great grievance of being left behind. 
She had set her heart on having the reversion of the 
Rat, and she might have gained her mother's consent 
had it not been for the vein of independence, often 
amounting to perverseness, that sometimes exhibited 
itself in the character of the child. Mrs. Angus Smith 
could not be sure that she would be obedient to her 
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brother on the ride, or even consent to take the route 
chosen by him. 

When Tony with pride and delight ambled off with 
Lance, Terry burst into tears — a most unusual proceed- 
ing on her part. 

' Why, Terry dear, don't cry !' said Audine, in 
sudden concern and pity for the grief of the small 
maiden. ' Let's do something nice ourselves. What 
would you like best V 

Terry stopped crying, and considered for a few 
moments. 

' I know what I should like quite the best of all — 
some chocolate and a walk in the jungle.' 

'You shall have both, deajr. We will take the 
chocolate, and have a little picnic all by ourselves.' 

Terry was consoled at once. Her eager face, still 
wet with tears, became smiling and full of anticipation. 

' May the D. come too V 

' Gertaioly, if you will look after him. Put on your 
hat, and let us start at once.' 

. Ten minutes later they were climbing the hill at the 
back of the bungalow. Audine glanced round with 
fresh interest; she was seeing it now for the first 
time under a sunset aspect. Heavy clouds had again 
gathered in the north-east, lifting their golden heads 
above the hills. 

It was warm walking, and she was not sorry to 
reach the long shadow cast by the trees. Following the 
path which they usually took in the morning, they 
skirted the jungle. Instead of striking down the hill 
towards the factory by one of the tracks that zig- 
zagged through the tea, Terry pursued her way along 
the edge of the forest. She marched confidently, the 
D. dose to heel and trembling with excitement. 
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Suddenly Terry darted forward with the dog, and dived 
into the thick vegetation. 

' Terry !' called Audine sharply. *' Where are you !' 

' Here, Miss Stratton. This is the place where we 
always go in.' 

Audine peered into the dark foliage in the direction of 
the child's voice, and could just distinguish her face 
framed in a bower of delicate ferns and creepers, 
(gathering her skirt close round her to avoid a long- 
fiurmed bramble, she followed on the same track, and 
found herself upon a narrow path. 

There was grass under her feet, worn slightly here 
and there by the tread of coolies in search of firewood, 
and it was not difficult to move along after the child, 
who was pressing forward eagerly. 

In less than five minutes, it seemed to Audine that 
she had penetrated to the very heart of a grand primeval 
forest, far removed from civilization and the haunts of 
man. Not a breath of air stirred the undergrowth, 
though the sunlit tops of the trees were gently ruffled 
by the evening breeze. The birds were silent, and there 
was a great hush over Nature, which emphasized the 
sense of loneliness. 

Ferns with long fronds and delicate stems grew knee- 
deep on all sides, and beneath them the ground was 
carpeted with tropical lycopodiums and mosses of 
emerald green. Shrubs with magnolia-like foliage and 
strange blossoms rose above the ferns, shedding a sweet, 
heavy scent on the motionless air. Over all, the giants 
of the forest reared their evergreen heads, stretching 
long arms, bearing tangled masses of orchids and ferns. 
Here and there a luxuriant creeper threw festoons from 
branch to branch, or hung a curtain of greenery between 
the massive gray trunks. 
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Terry and the yeUow dog had no eyes for the scenery, 
and they did not give Audine muoh time for gazing 
round her at the strange beauties sprefui out by Nature 
with so lavish a hand. Though the walking was not 
difficult, it was uneven. Sometimes the path turned 
aside to avoid a big boulder of dark gray rock ; some- 
times it descended into a smaU ravine, where the 
ground was soft and damp, and where the wild begonia 
spread its broad leaf and the balsam poised its delicate 
pink blossom. 

There was no danger, apparently, of losing the way, 
as no other track was visible besides that which they 
were following ; they had only to turn round and walk 
in the other direction when tJiey wished to return. 

Very few words were spoken. Audine was occupied 
with the wildness of the scene, plucking a flower here 
and fern there as she passed along. Terry's attention 
was devoted to the dog, which she kept close to her side. 
Occasionally she incited him to hunt and f oUow up some 
scent. From his manner of sniffing, now with his head 
in the air, now with his nose to the ground, the scent, 
whatever it was, seemed strong. 

They reached a spot where the path widened out into 
a glade. In the oenti^ a piece of bed-rock protruded 
above the ferns and moss, and offered a resting-place 
to the wanderers. Audine seated herself on a comer 
of it, and brought out the chocolate. When they had 
eaten it and rested, she intended turning back. Terry, 
who was never tired, could not sit still long. She 
and the D. hunted around among the ferns and long 
grass. 

' Look here. Miss Stratton : here are some ground 
orchids. Aren't they lovely V 

She pointed to some taU spikes of delicate-tinted 
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flowers that had pushed their heads above the rank 
herbage. 

' They are indeed most beantifol i' 

' Shall I gather them for you ?' 

Audine recalled what Mrs. Angus Smith had said 
about preserving the wild-flowers of the jungle. 

' No, dear. They are mother's pet flowers, and when 
she wants them she can send the gardener to fetch 
them.' 

The yellow dog continued to sniff and fidget 
about. 

^ I think the D. must smell a hare. Shall we go just 
a little further, Miss Stratton ! Do let us go just a 
little further ; it is so lovely.' 

Without waiting for Audine's consent, the child 
started on again, the dog, with tail erect and nose to the 
ground, taking the lead. Audine rose from her seat 
and followed, calling to Terry to return, as they had 
gone far enough. 

The glade did not extend far, and the path contracted 
again to its narrow limits, becoming still more uneven, 
and winding to right and left. On either side the vege- 
tation grew with ever-increasing rankness, the fronds 
of the ferns being of enormous length, and the creepers 
more luxuriant in their growth. Audine found it diffi- 
cult to get along fast, and she needed all her attention 
to pick her way over tussocks of grass and the many 
boiilders Ijnng in the path. Here and there a thorny 
branch detained her, whilst she set herself free, or she 
was obliged to push aside the long arm of a straggling 
bush, that lay across the track. 

Suddenly she became aware of the fact that she was 
alone. Terry and the dog were nowhere to be seen. 
She stood still and listened. There was no sound of 
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living creature, no ruatle of leaf nor snapping of twig 
to indicate the presence of a human being. 

* Terry ! Terry !' she caUed. 

Her voice echoed strangely through the forest, but 
there was no answer, though she repeated it several 
times. 

Perplexed and troubled, she walked on again, pre- 
ferring to be moving rather than to remain motionless, 
enveloped in the impressive silence. The path de- 
scended steeply, and the jungle became moister. 
Sometimes her feet sank into swampy grass, and twice 
she crossed a trickling stream, that oozed in glistening 
drops from a bed of moss and spread itself over a gray 
rock. With a gentle murmur, it fell over into the 
depths of the jungle below on its way to join the river. 

Again she stopped and called the child, but with no 
better result. The sun was going down to its setting, 
and the wood, dense in its damper parts, cast a deep 
shade. It was broad daylight still in the open, and 
Audine could see the golden-tipped crowns of the trees 
here and there above her head, showing that they were 
still in sunlight ; but the gold was reddening, and tiie orb 
of day^ must be near the horizon. Surely the child 
could not be far ahead. 

A sudden thought flashed through her mind. Had 
she hidden behind a boulder, and allowed her pursuer 
to proceed on a fruitless searoh ? 

' Oh, Teny, if you only knew what trouble and 
anxiety you have brought me !' she cried. 

Audine looked back. The way was plainly to be 
seen, and there was but one path. She determined to 
advance a Uttle further, and then, if she found no trace 
of the child, to return as quickly as she could and 
procure help, if necessary. With this determination 
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she hurried on, always descending, until she reached 
a point where the path she was following joined another, 
running at right angles, and came to an end. The 
forest here was thinner, and she seemed to have arrived 
at the foot of the hill. 

' Terry ! Terry !' she cried. 

There was the soft thud of an advancing footstep 
from the left. A native carrying a basket came swiftly 
towards her. 

' Missie !' he cried in astonishment. 

' Moonaswamy !' she ejaculated, equally surprised, 
but immensely relieved. ' Where is Miss Terry V 

He pointed along the path by which he had come. 
He knew httle English, as his master and mistress 
always spoke to him in his own language. 

' I want missie,' explained Audine. 

' Missie arlright with big missus,' he repHed. 

' Take me to her.' 

The man hesitated and looked around him. Audine 
repeated the sentence, thinking that he did not 
understand ; but that was not the reason for his 
hesitation. 

' Too far and too many plenty poochees,' he said. 
' Look ! Missie's skirt.' 

He pointed to her frock, and she cast her eyes down 
to the folds of neat serge that enveloped her. Several 
shining brown creatures with caterpillar forms were 
striding up in a looping gait, that covered the ground 
with remarkable rapidity. 

' What are they ?' she asked, without any sign of fear. 
She had no unreasonable horror of the caterpillar genus. 

Moonaswamy set down the empty basket, which was 
stained with the black, peaty soil of the jungle, and 
began rapidly to pick the brown things off her skirt, 
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unmindful of his own legs, which were also the object 
of their attentions. 

Suddenly he took her by the arm. 

' Missie must run up— ^p— up, I helping missie.' 

With small ceremony, he hastily dragged her up the 
path by which she had come. Breathless, she allowed 
herself to be borne along ; she knew not why. A sus- 
picion crossed her mind that they were fleeing from 
some danger that belonged to the jungle, and of which 
she had not heard. 

They passed the streams and mossy rocks, never 
stopping until they reached the glade where the choco- 
late had been eaten. Here, at last, Moonaswamy called 
a halt, and Audine was permitted to get her breath. 
She was conscious, as she stood there panting, of a 
sUght prick upon her wrist. Before she could exclaim, 
the sharp-eyed gardener had his hand upon the enemy, 
had snatched it away and cast it dead into the fern. 

' What are they V she asked, a horror suddenly 
curdling her blood. She had never seen a caterpillar 
that was carnivorous. 

He repUed in his own tongue, which she did not 
understand, and pointed to his own bare legs. Two 
or three thin streams of blood trickled down his calves, 
SB he picked off the bloated bodies that had attached 
themselves to him. 

All at once she realized what they were, and again 
her blood ran cold with horror as she uttered the sii^le 
word, * Leeches r 

' Yes, yes,' replied Moonaswamy. ' Bad poochees, 
leechees. ' Plenty bite down there. Not good place 
for missie to go.' 

She glanced wildly round her, terror written in her 
face. He laughed at her fears. 
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' No more poocheee got here. Only got down there. 
Miflsie go home now.' 

' But Terry, the Uttle missie !' 
' With master and missus at Cobra Rock.' 
' Cobra Rook 1' she exclaimed in astonishment. 
* Where?' 

' Over there,' he said, pointing in the direction from 
which they had come. ' Missie go home ; I go back 
this way to fetch basket. No more poochees up here ; 
leechees only down there.' 

Audine hurried homewards. The jimgle had grown 
dark with approaching twilight shadows. It was still 
grand in its silence, but weird and uncanny. 

Sooner than she had dared to hope she burst out into 
the glowing light of the afterglow of the sunset. It 
well-nigh dazzled her with its glorious brightness. 
The cultivated tea shone with a living emerald green ; 
the yellow path gleamed like Uquid gold, and the hills 
were clothed in rich purples. 

Before she reached the bungalow, the fairyland of the 
afterglow had vanished, and the landscape had put on 
its cloak of cool grays, the hills in the west losing their 
purples in warm browns, and the foliage of the ubiqui- 
tous tea sombring into a rich russet. 

Lance and Tony had returned from their ride. They 
met Audine as she entered the bungalow. 
^ Where have you been. Miss Stratton V 
' Into the jimgle. Has Terry come back V 
' We haven't seen her. How far did you go V 
' Too far, I fear. I lost Terry in the forest. She 
ran away, and I followed her down to the foot of the 
hill into the swampy ground. There I met Moona- 
swamy — and the leeches — horrible creatures ! His 
were bleeding terribly. I don't know what I 
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should have done if I had not met the gardener so 
opportunely.' 

' Oh, Miiss Stratton» how naughty of Terry i But 
did you get bitten f ' 

Yes, on my wrist. Moonaswamy took several from 
my skirt, and he snatched the dreadful creature off my 
wrist before it had time to fasten on and draw blood.' 

' Haven't you got any leeches on your ankles V 
asked Tony. 

' I don't think so. I haven't felt any bites.' 

' Come to your room and see,' said the practical Tony. 

' But first I must inquire about Terry, and see if your 
mother is home,' said Audine. 

' Father and mother are not in yet. Did you tell 
if oonaswamy that Terry was lost r 

' Yes, and he declared that the child had gone to 
Cobra Bock, and was with the big missus.* 

'That's mother. She is all right; you need not 
trouble about her. Come to your room and take off 
your wet shoes.' 

Tony and Lance accompanied her, and it was just 
as well that they did so, for the sight that met Audine's 
eyes as she removed her shoes and stockings was not a 
pleasant one. Crimson stains dyed her stockings, and 
tiny streams of blood trickled down her white skin. 
Tony ministered to her wounds, whilst Lance brought 
the welcome glass of wine which sent the blood back to 
her heart. 

Half an hour later Terry returned with her father 
and mother. The child was subdued, and not a little 
awed. 

' Has she been bitten too V asked Audine, ready to 
sympathize with the truant now that all danger was 
over. 

12 
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' No/ replied Tony. ' She knows all about leeches 
and how to avoid them. As soon as she came to the 
leechy part, she ran for all she was worth. The first 
person, going at a good pace through the swamp, is 
quite safo. It is those who follow who fSatter ; Terry 
knew that, and that's where her naughtiness comes in.' 

' What tempted her to run off and leave me V 

' She wanted to see Cobra Rock and mother's orchid 
nursery. She's full of curiosity ; so is the yellow dog. 
However, mother has punished her.' 

•Howr 

' She has treated her like a coolie, and put her sick 
for a week. That means, for Terry, staying in her 
room and having nothing but gruel and slops.' 

* The D. is put sick too,* added Lance. ' He is shut 
up in his kennel with two leeches up his nose — quite 
enough punishment for him, poor doggy ! I shall have 
a trouble in getting them out.' 

' Did he find a hare V 

' No ; he was never hunting a hare. Terry took him 
to the devil-stone just before they started, and made 
him sniff round. He scented the gardener, of course, 
and ran him down at Cobra Rock, where Terry was 
only too pleased to follow.' 

' How annoyed your mother will be with me !' 
remarked Audine. 

' Not at all 1' protested Lance. ' Both father and 
mother have been laughing over your first introduction 
to leeches, though they are really very sorry that Terry 
should have led you such a dance.' 



CHAPTER Xin 

' Wbll, Ifiss Stratton, 80 you have made your first 
acquaintance with the Ceylon leech," said Angus Smith, 
smiling, as she took her seat by his side at the dinner- 
table. 

' Dreadful ! horrible ! Even now I shudder to think 
of them — ^those innocent little brown caterpillars, as I 
thought they were !' 

* Were you badly bitten ?' 

' Tony says that I got ofiF cheaply, but I suffered quite 
enough damage. My ankles are swathed in lint. I 
believe the bites are still bleeding slightly.' 

' They'll stop by the morning, and you will feel none 
the worse for it,' he assured her consolingly. 

' I am so sorry that you have been led into such 
trouble by that naughty little Teny,' added his'wife. 
* It was sheer disobedience on her part, and she must be 
punished.' 

' I am relieved to find that you are not annoyed/ 
said Audine. ' I heard you forbid the children to go 
to Cobra Rock ' 

* Now you know the reason why,' put in Tony. 

* ^but I had no notion that we were anywhere 

near the forbidden spot. I saw the rock from the 
opposite side of the hill, and I don't understand how I 
managed to get near it.' 

' The jungle is most deceptive,' explained Angus 

170 12—2 
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Smith. ' The path, which Boemed to go straight, led you 
round the hill, and then struck down into the valley.' 

' It did not appear to go straight as soon as it began 
to descend,* remarked Audine, as she helped herself to 
some delicious green peas grown in the garden. 

' No hill-path ever does take a bee-line, but it may 
lead you by its crooked ways almost straight. The 
track you followed went straight down into the valley, 
the home of the leech. You were quite close to the 
river, and not a quarter of a mile from Cobra Bock. 
However, the gardener was wise not to allow you to 
come on. You would have run the gauntlet of 
thousands of leeches, whereas, by climbing the hill, 
you got away from them at once.' 

* I thought leeches were only to be found in water,' 
said Audine. 

' In Ceylon and in India they are to be found on land 
as well as in the water, and most unpleasant things they 
are,' explained Angus Smith. 

* When we go to Cobra Bock — ^to look after our 
orchids,' Mrs. Angus Smith further informed her, 
' my husband and I always go round the other side of 
the hill, and keep in the tea as long as possible. The 
little bit of path through the jungle is raised and dry. 
By passing quickly along, as we do, we run no danger of 
being bitten.' 

' I suppose that you have been bitten occasionally ?' 
said AucUae. 

* Very seldom indeed ; but sometimes, if the weather 
is very wet, it is difficult to escape altogether.' 

* The gardeners don't seem to mind them in the least/ 
remarked Angus Smith. 'Moonaswamy always uses 
the path you^took to-day. Miss Stratton, because it 
is about two hundred yards shorter.' 
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'I shall never enter the jungle agam/ declared 
Audine positively. 

Tony and Lance protested that she might safely do 
so, if she kept to the higher and drier part of the forest. 
Their father supported them. 

' If you don't go down into the swampy parts/ he 
assured her, ' you will never see a leech again. Wasn't 
the jungle lovely ! After the monsoon it will be ten 
times more beautiful, as the trees and shrubs and 
orchids will be in full flower.' 

' It was most beautiful ; it was more : it was grand 
and awe-inspiring when it began to darken with the 
twilight,' she answered enthusiastically. 

' Ah i we shall have you there again before long, in 
spite of your unfortunate experience of to-day,' said 
Mrs. Angus Smith. ' You will learn to love it. Did 
you notice the ferns ! Many of those that grow so 
prolifically are identical with those sold by the florists 
at home for hot-houses. How often I have wished that 
I could find some means of sending the roots home for 
market !' 

* Isn't it possible V 

^It is possible, but too expensive to pay,' put in 
Angus Smith. ' It is the same old tale with many 
other products. Expensive transport often threatens 
to paralyze a venture.' 

'When the product is perishable,' added his wife. 
' Now, if we could only grow pearls and dia- 
monds ' 

' As they did in the fairy story, mother,' said Tony. 

' the transport would cost next to nothing, and 

it would give us ever so much more profit.' 

' We are essentially an agricultural colony,' asserted 
Angus Smith, as though dismissing the subject. ' And 
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we don't desire to be anything else ; so we must not 
indulge in any dreams of fairylands of gems and 
Eldorados of gold. They are not to be found in 
Ceylon.' 

' Is poor little Teny condemned to solitary confine- 
ment, Mrs. Angus Smith V asked Audine. 

* Oh no, indeed ! I was very sony to have to punish 
her, but it really was necessary to do something.' 

Her husband laughed as he said : ' I think that it is 
very rough luck on her. She ought to have been re- 
warded for her daring and her enterprise. That child 
has the true spirit of the explorer and speculator. 
She possesses the most original ideas, and carries them 
out in the face of difficulties that seem insurmountable. 

His wife turned to Audine. 

*You see, liiss Stratton, how he would spoil the 
children if they were left to him. I have to be very 
firm and stand no nonsense, and I shall take care that 
Terry is kept ^' sick " the whole week.' 
I may go and see her to-morrow V 

' As much as you please. You wiU find it a good 
opportunity for getting some lessons done.' 

There was a low growl of thunder, with a long, rolling 
echo. 

' Hallo ! that's a pleasant sound,' remarked Angus 
Smith. ^ It comes from the north-east, which means 
that the monsoon is not far off ; so much the bettw.' 

' Are you wanting rain V asked Audine. 

' We are always glad to see our monsoons safe in and 
safe over. The wet weather is disagreeable whilst it 
lasts, but afterwards it is glorious for the tea and for the 
garden.' 

The thunder increased in volume, and flashes of light- 
ning illuminated the valley. The rain descended, and 
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that night Audine lay awake listening to the roar of the 
downpour on the wooden roof of the bungalow. The 
thunder died away in the distance, but the rain con- 
tinued. 

The next morning, when she opened her eyes, there 
was no golden sunshine to tempt her abroad. Gray 
clouds shrouded the hilltops, and the rain poured 
in sheets, drowning the roses, beating down the pansies 
and verbenas, and stripping the azaleas of their blossoms. 

She did not lie in bed on the strength of the weather, 
but got up and dressed, saying to herself that at last 
her opportunity had comQ, and she might set to work 
in earnest with the children over their books. 

But she was soon undeceived. Lance, in gaiters and 
waterproof, went oflF to the factory directly after the 
early morning tea, followed later by his father. Mrs. 
Angus Smith claimed Tony's help in cleaning her 
sewing-machine, preparatory to the further covering 
of furniture. Audine fell back on Terry, and paid her 
a visit in her bedroom. Terry was dressed, and seated 
at the window watching the rain. She jumped up at 
sight of Audine, crying : 

' Oh, Miss Stratton, I am so sorry I led you all wrong 
yesterday. It was the D.'s fault.' 

' It is not quite fair on the dog to say that, Terry. 
You encouraged him to run away, and he knew no 
better, whereas you did.' 

Terry looked slightly ashamed of herself, but she 
brazened it out and maintained her point. 

' You see. Miss Stratton, he went on in front, and I 
had to follow, or else I should have lost him. When 
we came to the leechy part, I just had to run as hard as 
I could lick. I thought you would stay sitting on that 
rock until I came back. The D. wasn't following a 
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hare, after all. He was hunting the gardener, and he 
ran^himfdown right away at Cobra Rock.' 
' And there, Inokily, you met your mother.' 

* She was just ooming away from the rock with a big 
parcel of seeds — orchid seeds, I think they were ; only 
we mustn't tell anyone. Miss Stratton. Bbe looked so 
surprised when she saw me. So did father when he 
saw the dog. He didn't notice me at first.' 

* I am afraid he was angry.' 

* No, he wasn't. He just looked at the D. and said, 
" You little devil ! what brought you here !" And I 
said, "We came together.". And he said, "Well, I 
never !" Then he told moiiier that she had better 
take me and the dog home at once, and he said he would 
stay behind and see to the turning over of the rest of 
the soil. So I suppose the gardener was planting some 
more orchids or something. Mother said, "Be sure 
you watch the men closely, and see that they do it 
properly." Then we began to walk home by the path 
through the tea, and of course she scolded me. She 
said that Santa daus didn't bring presents to naughty 
little girls. So she has put me " sick " a week to make 
me good, and I am getting gooder already.' 

* You forgot all about me. I was alone in the jungle.' 
' I was so frightened, because mother so seldom 

scolds, and I thought that she would be much more 
angry if she had known that I had left you all alone. It 
was so rude of me ; I am so sorry.' 

* You must try and keep good, and not do such 
naughty things again.' 

' It's easy to keep good in the monsoon. I am so 
glad that it has come.' 
'Why?' 
' Because Ouristmas always comes after the north- 
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east monsoon. We hang up stookings at CSiristmas, 
and the stockings get full to bursting in the night. 
Last year I hung up one of father's stookings ; but he 
has a small foot, so I didn't get such a big lot of pre- 
sents, after all. Have you got a big foot V 

' Not larger than mother's,' repUed Audine, laughing. 

' Oh, then I shall just have to hang up father's again, 
I suppose,' said Terry, relapsing into thought. 

Audine brought the books suitable for thes mall maid, 
who was soon deeply interested in ^little Arthur's 
History of England.' But in half an hour's time Mrs. 
Angus. Smith appeared at the door, pushing before her 
an armchair on casters. 

' Miss Stratton, please give me your attention for a 
minute. I won't interrupt, really, but just tell me if 
you think that I might use the stuff this way instead of 
that. It woidd cut out so much more economically.' 

Audine assured her that one way woidd look as well 
as the other, and turned to the history again. 

' Thank you so much: Tony, bring me the scissors. 
Do you know, I think I will cut it out here, so that I 
can ask your advice now and then. You can be going 
on with the lesson all the same ; you need not mind me. 
I love this room for working in. I always used to sit 
here and sew at the children's clothes, when it was the 
nursery. Would you kindly help me a moment. Miss 
Stratton, just to measure the stuff ? It wants hold- 
ing firmly, and Tony's Uttle fists are hardly strong 
enough.' 

Thus ended Terry's lessons for that morning, and 
for the succeeding mornings also. After the covering 
of two or three chairs, Mrs. Angus Smith began to out 
out and make a warm dress for Terry, with much 
fitting and discussion as to pattern. 
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Altogether, Terry's term of imprisonment passed 
exceedingly pleasantly, and had it not been for the 
disgrace of being * put sick/ like a common coolie, it 
is doubtful if the oUld would have felt it as a punish- 
ment at all. 

In spite of the rain, Marriner found his way up to the 
bungalow every day, if it were only for a ten-minutes' 
visit. Mrs. Angus Smith was always most hospitable 
in her invitations, and he was pressed to stay to tea or 
dinner, as the case might be. 

Fleetwood never came, although the children sent 
many messages, entreating him to pay them a visit. 
Terry was especially eager for an interview, but she 
steadily refused to give any reason for her desire. 

At the end of ten days — ^Terry's durance vile being 
over — ^the weather cleared, and there came one of those 
delightful breaks of a few days' warm sunshine, that 
tempers the monsoon to dripping vegetation and damp 
humanity. 

In the yard of the coolie Unes, the women spread 
then- sodden clothes and blankets to dry, and the little 
black children, dressed in nondescript garments that 
looked like the dregs of a rag-bag, played outside once 
more, busy with their mud-pies, the universal toy of the 
oriental baby. 

The tea put forth pale green shoots, covering itself 
with the delicate bloom of the ' flush ' that rejoices the 
eye of the planter ; and the pluckers, enveloped in their 
blankets, spread themselves over the smooth acreage 
to gather in the harvest of leaf. 

The atmosphere, washed clean by the rain, was as 
clear as crystal ; and the cool breeze, blowing steadily 
from the north-east, was like long draughts of ethereal 
champagne to English lungs. Even the sodden flowers 
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in the garden shook themselves free of the heavy drops, 
and lifted fresh buds to the caressing sun. 

It was but a breathing-space, a forerunner of what 
might be expected a few weeks later, when the clouds 
had emptied thenuselves and refreshed the world ; and 
when summer, hiding her face for a brief spell, should 
return with renewed strength to take the smiling isle 
upon her lap once more. 

Never can fair, sweet summer be long driven away 
from spicy Ceylon. The monsoons may rage while 
they last, but their time is limited, and may be 
counted by short weeks instead of the long cold 
months claimed by winter in the old country ; summer, 
with her gallant knight the sun, rules for the greater 
part of the year. 

Seizing the moment, Nora wrote to ask Audine to 
fulfil her promise of coming over to Puloya for the 
whole day, and she begged that the three children 
might accompany her. Mrs. Angus Smith hailed the 
invitation with delight, knowing the pleasure that it 
would give to the young people. The horses were 
ordered, Tony riding the Rat, and Terry having to be 
content with her chair. 

They crossed the river by the bridge near the Galla 
factory. The limpid, murmuring stream had changed 
into a muddy, roaring torrent, that dashed over its 
rocky bed in yellow foam, hurling itself over the wall 
of rock above the factory in a broad sheet of water. 
The ferns and balsams and wild ginger were draggled 
and muddy ; some were submerged altogether ; it was 
Nature's rough way of gardening and top-dressing, 
which seemed cruel and destructive, but would have 
marvellous results by-and-by. < 'j ^ 

As Audine passed the Galla factory, she was hailed 
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by Morriner, who issued from the door and advanced to 
greet her. 

' Go on, Lance and Tony/ she said, as she reined in 
the cob. ' I will follow and catch you up.' 

The fresh air had given her a colour, but it deepened 
as the sound of his voice fell on her ear. Since Jermyn 
had been engaged, he had proved no laggard at wooing. 
The girl had wondered more than once why he had not 
played the lover long ago, since he knew the part 
so well. As she thought of how she had at last brought 
him to her feet, she was not guiltless of pride — ^the 
feminine pride of having subdued the man. But there 
was^ arrogance in her treatment of him, nor was she 
capncious and condescending, as a girl like Georgie 
Gorleston might have been. Audine showed her cousin 
nothing but graciousness and a sweet attention, that 
only served to enslave him the more. The summons 
to stop was merely an occasion to speak with her, for a 
few moments, to look into her eyes, to watch the colour 
mantle in her cheek, and to remind himself again of the 
fact that in a few weeks, some time not so very long 
after Cihristmas, he should claim her for his own. 

Terry's coolies followed behind Tony and Lance, 
covering the ground almost as quickly as the Rat. 
The path through Galla, leading behind the bungalow 
and onwards to the boundary of the Puloya estate, was 
not adapted to rapid locomotion, although here and 
there a short gallop might be snatched by a rider who 
was on good terms with his steed. When Marriner 
released Audine, Lance and Tony were halfway up the 
hill, whilst Terry's cooUes were approaching the 
bungalow. Audine put the cob into a fast walk, and 
slowly gained on the chau*. 

Just as Terry was level with the house, she spoke to 
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her bearers in Tamil. The men replied with an 
affirmative wag of the head, and turned off the public 
estate path into the private grounds. 

Plressing the cob into a trot, Audine followed, wonder- 
mg whether the men had made a mistake in the road. 
She entered the compound, and followed a gravelled 
path that led to an open yard, which divided the house 
from the servants' quarters. The chair and the coolies 
were there, but Terry had disappeared. 

' Where is the missie ?' asked Audine of the bearers. 

They pointed to the bungalow, saying something in 
Tamil which she did not understand. 

' Appoo ! appoo !' called Audine, according to custom. 

Instead of a neat butler, there appeared a handsome 
native woman, a Tamil, dressed in folds of white muslin 
bordered with gold. She flung open the door of a room 
adjoining the kitchen, and gazed resentfully at the dis^ 
turber of the peace of the compound. 

^ I want the missie. Go and tell her to come at once,' 
commanded Audine. 

For reply, Sultana stepped back into the room, and 
reappeared immediately with two children, one of 
about two years and the other four. They were fair, 
handsome boys, something like their mother, but many 
shades lighter in complexion. The whiteness of their 
skin was remarkable in Audine's eyes after being accus- 
tomed to the dark skins of the estate cooUes. 

The woman deliberately pushed forward the two 
children until they stood in the sunlight, as though she 
were purposely exhibiting them to the stranger. Yet 
there was no pride on her face. As Audine gazed at 
them in simple wonder, the mother scowled upon her, 
and an evil light came into her large brown eyes. 

^ Where is the missie V repeated Audine. 
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Still Sultana did not utter a word or make any sign 
in reply to the question. 

' Mifis Stratton, IVe got it !' cried Terry behind her, 
from the back veranda of the bungalow. * Mr. Fleet- 
wood has given it to me for my very own.' 

Audine turned in the saddle. On the steps stood 
Fleetwood, whilst Terry, grasping something in her 
arm, ran towards the chair, and was lifted and carried 
off before Audine could ask a single question. 

But just then she had no desire to ask the child any 
questions. Her whole attention was taken up with 
something, which she instinctively recognised as strange 
and mysterious. Her eyes sought Fleetwood's. But 
his gaze had gone beyond hers, and was fixed upon 
Sultana and her two children. There was a terrible 
sternness in that gaze, and the woman in the gold- 
embroidered cloth quailed before it. Sullenly she 
withdrew the children into the room ; slowly and still 
more sullenly she withdrew her own handsome face, 
and closed the door. 

Audine, looking at Fleetwood and puzzled by the 
enigma, saw the blood mount to his very brow, dyeing 
his face and neck a brick-red tint. It was as though 
the man desired at that moment that the earth would 
open and swallow him up. Shame, vexation, anger, 
struggled for mastery in his countenance. 

Suddenly an answering colour suffused her own 
cheek. She pulled round the cob, and struck it sharply 
with the whip. The animal scattered the gravel as it 
bounded away, sending a shower of stones against the 
closed door that hid the sullen woman. 

At the same moment Fleetwood, with a curse between 
his teeth, turned back into the bungalow and disap- 
peared, without having made a sign of recognition to the 
uninvited visitor. 



CHAPTER XIV 

NoBA received the party with a warm greeting, and 
hugged Terry closely. 

*' You dear little kiddie ! What miBchief have you 
been up to lately f Something special, I know !' 

Tony took upon herself to answer for her sister. 

' Leading Miss Stratton amongst the leeches.' 

' Oh, how naughty !' cried Nora, pretending to be 
shocked, but betrayed by a twinkling eye. ' I hope 
you were properly punished.' 

* Mother put me sick a week, like an estate coolie, 
and now I am very good — gooder than I ever remem- 
ber,' replied Terry with serene complacency. 

'I am not sure that you are,' remarked Audine, 
with a shake of the head. 

Her face wore an unusually thoughtful expression, 
and she was preoccupied — a state of mind which she 
tried in vain to throw off. 

* You can't possibly have been naughty on your way 
up here, unless you have been beating your coolies 
in which case you will certainly have to go to prison 
The magistrates are all down on the European who 
lays a finger on the black back,' said Nora, pretending 
to look horrified. 

'It was another case of running away,' explained 
Audine. * She ordered her men to take her to the Galla 
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bungalow without asking permiseion, and I had to 
pursue her.' 

' How shoekiug !' exclaimed Nora, enjoying the fun. 
^ What did you want at Galla, Terry ? I know what a 
favourite Mr. Fleetwood is with you, so I asked him to 
oome to tea to-day, on purpose to meet you, and you 
will see him this afternoon.' 

* I — I — ^wanted to ask him for something,' replied 
Terry, putting on the defiant expression that Audine 
was beginning to recognise as a signal of perverseness. 

' Couldn't you have asked him for it here V 

* It would have been awkward. I got it !' 

The child nodded her head over the parcel which she 
still held closely to her bosom. 

* WeU, what is it V 

' It's his biggest and best stocking ; and I'm going 
to hang it up at Cihristmas for Santa daus.' 

* Mr. Fleetwood's stocking !' cried Nora. ' Do let 
me see I' 

She took the parcel and unrolled it, exposing a large 
knitted golf-stocking. Nora screamed with delight as 
the article wte held up by Terry in triumph for inspec- 
tion. 

' There, now ! Isn't that splendid ! It wiU hold 
heaps and heaps of presents — ^lots more than I got last 
year,' explained Terry, burying her arm in it, and 
spreading out her little fist, as she endeavoured unsuc- 
cessfully to gauge its capacious breadth and depth. 

' So it will, dear ; and I hope old Santa Glaus will 
stuff it full,' said Nora with hearty sympathy. ' But 
why did you go to Mr. Fleetwood for the stocking f ' 

' Because he has the biggest foot in the valley.' 

* How do you know ?' 

' I asked father, and he said so. I've been looking 
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out for Mr. Fleetwood every day, but as he didn't come 
I thought I would slip into Galla to-day as we passed, 
and get one of his stockings. Lance and Tony can have 
a pair of father's, but I shall be the luckiest, you see, 
because I shall have this. I shall get the biggest 
presents, though I may not get the most. Just look 
how wide the top is !' said the child, stretching the 
stocking with a supreme effort. 

Tony and Lance were looking rather scandalized, 
much to Nora's amusement, and Lance said reproach- 
fuUy: 

' Oh, Terry, you ought not to have gone to Galla 
without an invitation. You know Mr. Fleetwood 
doesn't like it.' 

' You should have asked me to write,' added Audine. 

' But I wanted to choose for myself.' 

^ Did he let you choose V asked Nora, with full 
appreciation of the humour of the situation. 

' Yes ; I found him in his dressing-room. He had 
just come in to get ready for breakfast.' 

' And what did you say V 

^ I told him that I wanted one of his stockings. He 
pulled out a lot when I asked him to be very quick ; 
and I chose this because it was the biggest, and because 
it's got that pretty red colour in it. I think Santa 
Glaus will be pleased with it, don't you. Miss Hapland V 

' I am sure he will ; it will catch his eye as soon as he 
flies into the room,' replied the sympathetic Nora. 
' Did you tell Mr. Fleetwood why you were borrowing 
his stocking V 

' I said it was to hang up at Christmas.' 

' Yes ; but did you also say that it was because he 
had a big foot V 

' No ; I had no time to explain. I wanted to get 

13 
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here as soon as the others, and I was keeping Miss 
Stratton waiting. I can tell him this afternoon.' 

* So you can, dear ; and we will see what he says.' 

Nora went off into peak of merry laughter, which 
reassured Tony and Lance as to the harmlessness of 
Terry's latest vagary, and she led the party to her room 
to prepare for breakfast. 

During breakfast she and her parents were told the 
story of Terry's delinquencies in the jungle, and they 
were all very merry over Audine's experiences with the 
leeches. 

The children were happy enough, but Audine found 
it impossible to shake off the preoccupation that had 
overwhelmed her mind. Her thoughts constantly re- 
verted to the scene behind the Galla bungalow. At 
first she scarcely realized in detail what it meant, but 
gradually the truth forced itself in upon her, and as 
enlightenment came aversion was created. 

She knew that Fleetwood managed the house, and 
that he held himself responsible for the domestic 
arrangements of the bungalow. Not long ago she had 
suggested to Jermyn that she should pay him a visit 
under the chaperonage of Mrs. Angus Smith, for the 
purpose of taking a glance round. The suggestion had 
originated with the latter lady, who was looking forward 
with pleasant anticipation to assisting in the prepara- 
tions for the reception of the bride in her new home. 
Jermyn had put them off, saying that he should prefer 
to clear the house first of the assistant and all his 
belongings before the ladies explored his domicile. As 
far as he was concerned, he added, it did not matter, 
but he could not expect Fleetwood to welcome what 
must be an intrusion on his privacy. The small bun- 
galow was being prepared. It would be ready soon 
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alter Christmas, and Fleetwood would move into it 
some time early in January, when the rains would be 
over. Then Audine could come up as she liked, and 
send her orders to the Colombo tradesmen to be put 
into execution at once. 

Now she understood why Jermyn was anxious that 
his companion should be gone before she appeared on 
the scenes. And she believed that she also under- 
stood why Fleetwood had offered her no congratula- 
tions, and had never once uttered a word of welcome. 
Whatever he might say as to his desire for her happi- 
ness and the happiness of his friend, at the bottom 
of his heart he hated having to turn out, hated having 
to uproot himself and his belongings from the com- 
fortable home which he had created on Galla. 

Audine felt as though she wished never to look upon 
his face again. If she could have made any excuse to 
run away home before the hour when he was expected, 
she would have done so. The hot blood rushed to her 
face more than once, as she remembered that she had 
to meet him that very afternoon. She did not fear 
that he would seek her out and offer to talk to her. 
Lately, unless she had addressed him directly, he had 
quietly avoided her-— conscience-stricken, she said to 
herself. But after what had occurred she did not 
desire to be under the same roof with him nor breathe 
the same atmosphere. 

Li a short while the acute feeling of aversion for 
the man subsided, and she asked herself why she should 
be troubled about the matter ; there was no just 
reason for any emotion on her part, since he was 
nothing to her. He had a right to live his own life, 
and create his own responsibilities in the way he might 
choose, without considering a single soul. His actions 

13—2 
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did not concern her in the least. What an idiot she 
had been to penetrate into the private grounds of the 
bungalow ! It was an intrusion, though quite unin* 
tentional on her part. She should have ridden up 
to the front of the house, and ordered the appoo to 
call Terry ; or, having caught sight of the woman, 
she should have departed at once before there was 
time for the encounter with Fleetwood. 

These and many other thoughts raced through her 
brain, even while she took her part in the merry chatter . 
round the breakfast-table. 

After the meal was over, according to long-estab- 
lished custom, the visitors were given the opportunity 
of lying down to take the usual mid-day rest. Nora 
carried Terry off to her own room, leaving Lance and 
Tony in the spare room with Audine. It was a 
welcome diversion to Audine's unpleasant thoughts 
when her companions asked her to read them a story 
from one of Nora's books. 

A shout of laughter in the distance now and then 
told a tale of sleeplessness on the part of Miss Hapland, 
and further quaint revelations from her little guest. 

At three o'clock they gathered round the tea-table 
in the drawing-room. The Osterleys arrived in full 
force, including Mrs. Osterley and her husband. 
Mervyn Larch also turned up, and whilst they were 
in the middle of tea in walked Daniel Grassendale. 

' I am much offended, Miss Hapland ; I have been 
obliged to come without an invitation,' he said severely, 
as he shook hands with the smiling Nora. 

' Oh dear me !' she cried in dismay. ' I asked Mrs. 
and Miss Gorleston, but I thought you wouldn't care 
about it, as there is no chance of tennis. The courts 
are much too wet.' 
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* If it had not been for my ehooking curioedty/ he 
continued, a smile belying his severity, ' I should have 
known nothing about your tea->party. I opened the 
letter you sent to my sister before posting it on to 
Kandy — she and Georgie are at the Queen's Hotel ; 
they found Periya unbearable as soon as the rain 
began — and I determined to come instead, though you 
did forget me, Miss Nora.* 

* How nice of you to wish to join us ! I hope I am 
forgiven.* 

' Of course I like to come, just as much as Lance 
and Tony and Terry and Ivy and all her little people. 
If you will allow me to play with them, perhaps I 
will forgive you.* 

Ivy blushed, and the children rushed at him with 
a confidence that marked him as a true friend. While 
Nora was reiterating her welcome, another guest was 
announced, and Jermyn Marriner entered, his eye 
seeking Audine with the happy assurance of the 
favoured lover. 

' Where is Mir. Fleetwood ?' asked Mrs. Hapland. 

* He begged me to make his apologies. He most 
kindly offered to take my work at the factory, and set 
me free to join you.* 

A sigh of relief escaped Audine's lips. The man 
was not utterly shameless, she thought ; and he had 
shown wisdom in putting off the meeting for the 
present. It allowed her a little breathing-space, to 
try to forget what she had seen. There are matters 
which must be ignored between men and women at 
all costs ; not only ignored, they must be forgotten. 
Audine felt the conviction borne in upon her that she 
must obliterate the scene ; if possible, wipe it out of 
her memory, seeing that she had to live on the same 
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estate with this man and have him as her nearest 
neighbour. 

But the task she set herself was not easy ; the memory 
of the sullen face at the back of the Galla bungalow 
constantly recurred. 

After tea the children went into the dining-room for 
games, the garden being too wet to allow of any amuse- 
ment on the lawn. Their elders drifted in after them, 
talking rubber, sport, tea, labour, and the latest 
telegrams, their conversation being frequently inter- 
rupted by the riotous round games promoted by the 
indefatigable Nora. 

' I say, Grassendale,' said Larch, who was backing 
Nora in her encouragement of Terry's play, 'do 
you know of a tea-maker ? Mine has gone sick, and 
I should be glad of a man temporarily.' 

' I can put you in the way of finding one,' said Lance. 

' You, Lance ? What do you know of tea makers V 

' Our assistant wants a place, and he is quite capable 
of doing the work. You ask Mr. Fleetwood about 
him.' 

' I'd better ask your father.' 

' It is Mr. Fleetwood who has taught him. Father 
is too busy.' 

' Planting rubber, I suppose,' suggested Larch, with 
a good-humoured laugh. 

' Not rubber,' said Terry, stopping short as Lance 
uttered the words : 

* Shut up, Terry !' 

' Oh, not rubber, eh, Terry ? But he's planting 
something, all the same, isn't he V pursued Larch, 
encoiu-aged thereto by Nora's approving laughter. 

Terry pressed her lips together in her laudable 
endeavour to hold her tongue and preserve her mother's 
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secret ; but she oould not refrain from nodding her 
head violently in reply. 

' I haven't told, have I }' she asked of Nora, as 
Lance cast a reproachful glance at her. 

* No, darling ; you have kept motiier's secret splen- 
didly/ said the mendacious Miss Hapland, as she 
exchanged a look of intense amusement with Mervyn 
Larch over the head of the child. 

There was a laugh, and further conversation was 
prevented by the fun of the game, which was pro- 
ceeding to its end. 

' I don't mind admitting that I am having a try with 
rubber,' said Orassendale presently, as he lighted 
anotiier cigarette. 

' You're too high,' declared Larch. 

' I've got a dip in the estate that gives me at least 
sixty acres quite a thousand feet lower than this place.' 

' So you have ; I forgot that. I don't believe that it 
will grow at this height, and Angus Smith can't possibly 
be dabbling in rubber. The elevation of Nagatenne is 
too great.' 

'JQe may be trying whathe can do with ceara or a 
hybrid,' said Orassendale. ' There would be a lot of 
money in an acclimatized plant that would grow fairly 
quickly and yield freely at an altitude of three to four 
thousand feet.' 

' Slow work, experimenting like that. Even if you 
tapped in four or five years, you couldn't be sure of 
your results,' remarked Osterley. 

' Still, t maintain that the hybrid has been our 
stand-by in five cases out of six. It was so with 
cinchona whilst it lasted, and it is equally so with 
tea,' asserted Orassendale. 

' In my opinion/ said Hapland, * money is to be 
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made by investing in oompany shares, and not in 
fidgeting about with nurseries.' 

' Nurseries are not to be despised,' maintained Laroh. 
' I did very weU a few years ago out of tea in that way, 
and I haven't chucked the beds altogether yet.' 

They continued to discuss the prospects and merits 
of the new product. During a lull in the shouts of 
laughter over the games, into which Nora had suc- 
ceeded in drawing Larch and Grassendale, Hapland 
observed : 

' Rubber isn't like a metal which is hidden in un- 
gaugeable quantities in the earth. It is there, or it 
is not there, and you can go and see for yourself what 
there is, so that you ought to know all about what you 
are purchasing when you buy the shares.' 

' That would be all right if you could nail the market 
price to one figure,' returned Marriner ; ' but who 
knows if in ten years' time — ^just as we have chucked 
tea and planted rubber — ^the price won't drop firom 
over five shillings a pound to under half a crown V 

' Or that the long-talked-of substitute may not have 
been discovered by then ? Well played, Tony ! You 
little Angus Smiths will beat the Osterleys this time 
if you go on like that,' said Larch. 

' Have you put any money into rubber }' inquired 
Hapland of Marriner. 

' Not I ! I don't believe in it. Fleetwood and I 
have long arguments. He says it has come to stay — 
for a certain period, that is — and those who are able 
to nip in at the right moment will make something 
out of it.' 

' Is he having a flutter ?' 

' I believe he is. He had a small legacy left him just 
as it was beginning to be talked about — ^it wasn't 
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more than two thousand pounds — and I think he has 
done rather well with it. But he is a reserved ohap — 
awfully good to me, I must say — and he doesn't tell 
me much unless I ask.' 

' It will bring us one certain benefit/ remarked 
Osterley. 

' What's that ?' 

' It will put a oheok to the overproduction of tea in 
the low country, and give us fellows higher up a chance/ 

' I agree with you there,' assented Marriner heartily. 
'And if it will do the same for India, so much the 
better. I believe in tea. Each year that passes we 
are becoming better known, and Ceylon tea is slowly 
and surely making its way in the world's markets.' 

' I, too, am inclined to think that you are right,* 
agreed Hapland. 'The rock ahead of rubber is the 
lowering of the price and the labour difSiculty. Twice 
the number of coolies are required to work rubber 
than are needed for tea, and each year that passes it 
is more difficult to procure them.' 

' We shall have to catch and tame the Singhalese,' 
said Osterley, with a laugh. 

' As well try to make the wanderoo monkeys work,' 
repUed Hapland. ' Hallo, young people ! games 
finished?' 

' Yes,' answered Terry promptly ; ' and now we are 
going to have chocolate.' 

She glanced up at Nora with a knowing look that 
suggested the fulfilment of the promise that Nora had 
made, about the prying of Terry's fingers into certain 
boxes. Mrs. Hapland and Mrs, Osterley, who had 
remained in the drawing-room to discuss servants and 
bazaar prices, the dearth of fowls, and the short weights 
of the butchers, were summoned to eat sweets and 
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drink ginger wine. Hats and cloaks were donned, and 
farewells were said. 

' Tell Mir. Fleetwood that we were sorry not to see 
him/ said Nora, as she shook hands with Marriner. 
' I intended to chaff him about his foot.' 

' What about his foot V asked Jermyn. 

She told the story of Terry's visit with great glee, 
and how Audine had to run her to earth. 

^ You will be able to explain to Mr. Fleetwood why 
Terry wanted his stocking, and preferred it to one of 
her father's,' she concluded with a laugh, in which 
they all joined. 

Grassendale departed with the Osterleys, their house 
lying on his route to Periya. Larch was invited to 
stay to dinner, an invitation he seemed pleased to 
accept. Marriner walked by Audine's side or within 
conversational distance. 

' Did you see Fleetwood when you went after Terry V 
he inquired, as they left the Haplands. 

She glanced down at him, but his face gave no 
indication that he knew anything of the incident that 
had happened. 

' I just caught sight of him in the veranda, but did 
not stay to speak to him, or to apologize for Terry's 
intrusion.' 

' No need to apologize. He said nothing about 
Terry's visit at breakfast. I dare say it had slipped 
his mind. He has been much occupied with his own 
affairs lately. Perhaps his little rubber flutter is not 
going so well as we think. Anyway, he will soon be 
gone, and then you and I can set to work without any 
further delay. I have already planned out the garden.' 

He launched forth into a description of all that he 
intended doing inside the house and out for her benefit. 
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Audine, in the contemplation of the rosy future, forgot 
the handsome scowling face, which had so unex- 
pectedly confronted her, and which had haunted her 
throughout the day ; she forgot Fleetwood and his 
moroseness, and thought only of the beautiful home, 
so soon to be shared with the pleasant, kind-hearted 
cousin, whose only object in life seemed to be to give 
her pleasure. It was wonderful how easily he had 
fallen into the position of the devoted lover. 

The next day there was joy as well as grief in the 
house of the tea-maker on Nagatenne. Lance sent David 
hot-foot to Larch, who gladly accepted his services at 
once, his own man being down with pneumonia. An 
early date was named for taking up the work. 

David secured a lodging near the factory where his 
presence was required, and straightway returned to 
his father's house with the news of his success, and an 
urgent demand for the services of his wife in his new 
domicile. The arrangement was violently opposed by 
his mother, upon whom he had stolen a march. She 
protested vehemently that she was unable to do with- 
out her daughter s assistance in the house. 

Mariamal herself said nothing, but her eye brightened 
and the comers of her mouth no longer drooped. As 
she exchanged glances boldly with her young husband, 
the long-banished smile returned, and David was 
encouraged to persist in his demands and to assert his 
rights. Who was to cook for him if he went alone ? 
It was necessary to give his whole attention to the 
factory, and he would not have time to prepare his 
own food. His wife had been well trained by her 
mother-in-law, and was quite capable of managing 
for him. 

The scoldings suddenly ceased, and if Mariamal 
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idled a few moments by the tea-bushes, looking for 
her husband, or if he lingered over the washing of his 
hands after the mid-day meal, not a murmur fell 
from the Ups of the old woman. But she was in no 
way resigned to her fate. She assumed an injured 
expression, and moved about groaning over vague 
ailments and weaknesses of body that the family had 
never heard of before. 

But it was of no avail. The hour arrived for the 
departure of the young couple. As Mariamal made 
up her bundle of clothes, and put together the odds 
and ends of her personal belongings, her mother-in- 
law followed her about, bemoaning the cruel fate 
which had overtaken her in her old age. 

' It is hard on an old woman to lose her daughter-in- 
law, just as nice sense is coming, just as she is be- 
ginning to do her work well,' she said. 

^ My husband would not have thought of leaving his 
father's house, had it not been for the heavy tasks 
that were put upon me. Even the dhoby donkey 
must have time to eat and sleep, or he will die,' replied 
Mariamal tartly, no longer afraid to speak out. 

^ How am I to do the housework with my old bones 
so stiff and sore V wailed the mother-in-law, to whom 
repentance came too late. ' And how am I to please 
the father of my son V 

* By paying attention to the preparation of his food,' 
answered the relentless daughter-in-law. 'The tiger 
does not roar unless he is hungry, and you need have 
no fear of my husband's father if you cook his food well.' 

' Aiyoh ! that it should come to this !' cried the old 
dame, putting the comer of her cloth to her eye. 
' And, alas ! I have no other son to marry and give me 
a daughter.' 
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^ Well for the daughter-in-law if her fate was to be 
as mine !' retorted Mariamal, as she folded and packed 
in an aggressive way that told on the nerves of the other. 

' A stick is necessary if sense is to be learned. Until 
I took you in hand no one had ever tried to teach you.' 

'Well said, O mother of my husband! I have 
learned many things at your hands that I shall never 
forget. Now I would cease to leium, lest too much 
knowledge should injure my health.' 

She laid a stress on the word ' health,' and the old 
woman glanced sharply into her face with sudden sus- 
picion. Before she could put any question, David 
entered the room. 

' It is time we were off ; the rain is not far away, 
and we have some distance to go,' he said, speaking 
to no one in particular, although the remark was 
intended for his wife. 

' Everything is ready, husband. Help me with this 
bundle. I cannot lift it on to my head without 
assistance.' 

' It is too heavy for you. I have brought a woman 
from the lines to carry the heaviest load.' 

He called to the coolie woman, a strong, middle- 
aged creatmre, who seemed proud to be chosen to help 
in the move, and who was all smiles and willingness 
as soon as she found that the mother-in-law was taking 
no part in it. 

The old woman stood sulkily apart whilst the young 
couple completed their preparations. The loss of 
•the services of her daughter-in-law angered her the 
more, knowing that she had brought it upon herself. 
Her severity had bordered on cruelty, exceeding what 
was customary ; and no one, knowing the facts of the 
case, would have much sympathy for her. Young 
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wives, though often hardly worked, and oooasionally 
beaten — until there is a prospect of motherhood — are 
not persecuted, as a rule, to such an extent. 

Without a look, without a word of farewell, David's 
wife stepped across the threshold and set out on her 
journey. The clouds were piling themselves on the 
horizon ; and fragments of vapour, the advance-guard 
of the monsoon, scurried across the face of the sun. 
But Mariamal did not heed the rain. The heaviest 
downpour was as nothing in the joy and the delight 
6t her first breath of freedom. The clouds on her own 
horizon were rolling away, and the sun of domestic 
happiness was about to shine upon her young life. 
Carrying a light burden, she led the way, the coolie 
woman staggering under her load at her heels, and 
swelling with importance, because the assistant tea- 
maker had bade her take as good care of his wife as 
if she were her mother. 

David himself stayed behind to say a few parting 
words to his parent. 

^ It is a pity that you have driven us forth from the 
house of my father,' he said. 

^ I ! I have not driven you forth. You go by your 
own will.' 

' Had it not been for your scolding tongue and the 
too frequent use of the cruel rod, my wife and I would 
have stayed — ^I to serve my father, she to serve my 
mother.' 

' It was good for her to learn sense through the rod. 
Who ever heard of a woman, a horse, or a dog learning 
sense in any other way V 

' It is not good for girls, who are to become mothers, 
to feel the weight of the stick,' replied David im- 
pressively. 
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His mother gasped. She forgot to weep, and could 
only shriek an interrogatory ' What V 

' It is as I say. I am a man now, and I must see 
that the mother of my imbom son has proper con- 
sideration,' said David, assuming a new importance, 
which fairly took the old woman's breath away. 

' Why was I not told ?' she screamed. 

' My wife had too great a fear of her mother-in-law 
to dare to open her mouth. It is sufficient to speak 
of it now.' 

' She ought to be under my charge that I may look 
after her health, and see that she does not undertake 
tasks that are too great for a woman in her condition.' 

' It is of no use talking of sheltering the horse from 
the rain when it has been driven on to the next village 
by blows. She will have peace and quiet where she 
is going, and not more to do than will be but a pleasant 
occupation. See ! She is already ascending the hiU, 
and I must follow.' 

He turned from the open doorway and began his 
journey. His mother pursued him for a few yards, 
and then stopped. 

' My son,' she cried, ' come back to me ! Bring her 
back to me, that my old arms may be the first to hold 
your son, the first to lull the new-bom to sleep. Come 
back, my son, or my heart will break !' 

David continued his way in silence, not without a 
certain dignity. There may have been compunction 
of heart, but he gave no sign of it. He and his wife 
had suffered much at her hands. Let her now suffer 
in her turn. 

' Heh, wife ! what's the matter V asked the tea- 
maker, when he came in two hours later to his mid- 
day meal. 
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' David has departed.' 

' It is well for David to stand alone and earn for 
himself. He is a good son, and I shall miss him» 
though the young master can do much that is helpful 
in overseeing the coolies.' 

' It is his wife I shall miss/ she answered moodily. 

' A lazy hussy you have ever called her, saying fre- 
quently that you would sooner be without her,' he 
replied, glancing at her tear-stained face with a twinkle 
of humour in his eye. 

' It was but the usual talk of the mother-in-law.' 

' Foolish talk, then, since it has driven them both 
out of the house. For my part I found no fault with 
the girl, and the curries she made were better than this. 
Your hand has lost its cunning, wife. It often went to 
my heart to see her beaten. But you would have it 
so. You were ever a woman to have your own way.' 

* It is of the grandson I am thinking,' cried his wife, 
breaking into fresh tears. 

His comparison of the curries had quite as much to 
do with the outburst as the thought of the absent 
daughter-in-law. 

' Oh, ho ! So that is the case, is it 1 Small use 
fretting over the empty bowl when you have with 
your own hand thrown out the buttermilk. Never- 
theless, it win be a matter for regret if the son of our 
only child should be bom under a strange roof.' 

He lighted his rank, roughly-made cigar, whilst his 
wife cleared away the dishes, still weeping. 

'There is time to mend matters,' he remarked 
presently. ' The appointment is but temporary. Per- 
haps we may have the boy back again before long, if 
he can be assured that his wife will be treated like a 
daughter, and not like a dhoby donkey.' 



CHAPTER XV 

Thb break in the monsoon lasted only a few days. The 
sun again hid his head. The hill-tops were shrouded 
in olean, soft vapour, and the rain descended in long 
whistling sheets of crystal drops. The wind roared 
and moaned, and sang fitfully round the bungalow 
with the freshness of March and April in England* 
Wood and charcoal fires burned in all the rooms to 
keep them dry rather than warm, and to air all kinds 
of drapery and clothing. 

In the evening, when the shutters were closed and the 
lamp lighted, it was cheering to hear, above the splash 
of the rain upon the windows, the crackle of the logs 
upon the hearth. The warmth from the glowing embers 
of the charcoal, and the fiickering light from the yellow 
flame of the burning wood, created a semblance of 
winter — ^winter without the cruel nip that pinches and 
hurts through the short days and long nights in England. 

Outside the bungalow the earth was sodden and 
the tea dripping with moisture. Pansies, verbenas, 
phloxes, petunias, with other fragile blossoms, were 
water-splashed and spoilt. But some of the hardier 
tea-roses struggled against the weather, and managed 
to put forth buds under sheltered fences, which buds 
opened in the warm, dry atmosphere of the house, 
llie begonias also braved the rain ; and the violets, 
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protected by their palm-leaf roofing, refused to give 
up blooming altogether. So the bungalow was still 
scented with the breath of sweet blossoms ; and though 
ferns and foliage plants took the place of flowers in 
some of the larger vases, Mrs. Angus Smith managed to 
keep a generous floral array that was very acceptable 
to the prisoners in the house. 

Lance went out regardless of the weather, taking the 
five dogs with him every morning for exercise. He 
curtailed his walks, giving himself more time at the 
factory, which he visited in the afternoon as well as the 
morning. Whilst he was inside the building, the dogs 
hunted fruitlessly by themselves among the tea or 
along the river bank, coming in as wet as if they had 
been through the river, which necessitated their banish- 
ment to the kennels on their return to the bungalow. 

Two or three times the D. was discovered in Terry's 
room, rubbing himself dry under her bed, she being 
accessory to his misbehaviour. But the strong scent 
of water-rat given off by his dripping coat and the 
mark of damp paws on the boards betrajred him. He 
was ignominiously hauled forth by Lance, and driven 
into the dry straw of his kennel. Lord Cork always 
seemed to gloat over the defeat of the yellow dog's 
machinations, and there was a disposition during the 
long day spent in the retirement of the kennels to have 
another pitched battle. A liberal supply of soup- 
bones, however, kept them occupied, and warded off 
a ruction. 

Audine succeeded in getting through a little study 
with the children, but it was desultory and irregular, 
owing to the constant interruptions. Mrs. Angus 
Smith, who hailed the monsoon as a dispensation of 
Providence to enable her to accomplish work for which 
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she oould find no opportunity at any other time, 
utilized every moment of the day. She renovated the 
furniture, replenished the wardrobes of the children, 
mended and darned for her husband, and retrimmed 
and refashioned for herself. She borrowed models 
from Audine, and begged her help at every turn — help 
that was willingly given, but with regret for the omis- 
sion that it involved. 

'If only I w«re a daughter of the house,' sighed 
Audine, as she closed unwritten copy-books and put 
away blank sheets of exercise-paper at the end of the 
day, * this life would be all that I should desire ! But 
as I am the governess, and not a daughter, it is nothing 
more nor less than demoralizing. Yet my duty towards 
my neighbour is not left undone, for I have been em- 
ployed all day long in work for Mrs. Angus Smith.' 

In the evening Audine was called upon for music, 
a never-failing source of pleasure to Lance. The boy 
had a good ear, and was quick in picking up the tunes. 
Frequently his clear treble mingled with Audine's richer 
voice in some of the songs that were his favourites. 

One wet morning, during a pause in the whirring of 
the sewing-machine, Mrs. Angus Smith said : 

' I am so glad to have got through all the work in 
such good time this year. Thanks to your help, I have 
been able to finish more than I have ever accomplished 
before in the same period.' 

' How much longer will the monsoon last ?' asked 
Audine, who was deeply interested in building up one 
of Mrs. Angus Smith's old hats into the semblance of a 
new one. 

'It is more than half over. As soon as the rain 
stops we shall burst out into all sorts of gaieties.' 

' Here at Nagatenne V 
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' I shall give one party, of course, besides the chil- 
dren's Christmas-tree ; but up and down the district 
people will be having a Christmas week, and there will 
be tennis toomaments and breakfasts and picnics and 
garden-parties, to which you must go, though I may 
not be present at them all.' 

* Oh, you must come too, Mrs. Angus Smith !' pro- 
tested Audine. 

* Well, my dear, I shall see. As soon as the rain 
quite clears off and the weather settles down, my 
husband and I must be busy in the jungle with our 
orchids. Business first, pleasure afterwards.' 

' I shall be very glad to have a ride again before long,' 
remarked Audine, as she held up the hat for inspection. 

' How lovely ! You have made it look exactly like 
that picture in the Queen; you have such clever fingers ! 
Do let me try the hat on.' 

' I think it wants another rose at the back, then it 
will do,' remarked Audine, as she took the hat firom 
Mrs. Angus Smith. 

*You must learn to ride in the wet weather with 
proper mackintosh clothing. When you are living at 
GaUa, we shall want you over here, wet or fine. By- 
the-by, how is the house progressing V 

' Slowly at present. Jermjm says that the rain has 
put a stop to everjrthing, inside and out.' 

" Has Mr. Fleetwood moved into the small bungalow 
yet?' 

' He has packed up all his various properties, but it 
has been too wet to carry the things across. He will 
go as soon as the weather is better.' 

' I am afraid he doesn't like turning out,' remarked 
Mrs. Angus Smith, as she put the machine in motion 
again. 
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There was a ring at the front-door bell. Tony and 
Terry started up from their employment of taking out 
tacking-threadsy and flew to welcome the visitor. A 
shout of deUght and a simultaneous gust of wet wind 
followed their departure. Mrs. Angus Smith rose to 
see who it was that was so warmly greeted by the 
children. She found Fleetwood on the doorstep, firmly 
resisting the efforts of Tony and Terry to draw him 
inside. 

' Come in at once and shut the door, or we shall be 
blown inside-out/ she said, laying her hand on his arm 
with small ceremony. 

' I am dripping from head to foot ; I really ought not 
to be allowed inside/ he protested. 

' Nonsense ! we can't talk to you on the doorstep. 
The bungalow faces east, so we get the full brunt of the 
monsoon. Besides, visitors are much too welcome to 
be entertained on the threshold,' she declared, as she 
helped to pull off the streaming mackintosh. 

'My feet and gaiters are very wet,' he observed 
apologetically. 

' Shake yourself on the mat. Get out of the way, 
Terry, and give Mr. Fleetwood room. Now come into 
the dining-room, to the fire. We are all very busy, as 
you see, and have no time to grumble at the weather.' 

Tony pulled up her father's armchair to the fixe for 
the visitor, and threw another log upon the hearth. 

' I came to tell you. Miss Stratton, that Marriner is 
laid up with a sprained ankle,' he said, as he shook her 
hand, and then took the offered chair. 

' I am sorry to hear it ; how did it happen ?' 

* He was hurrying up from the factory last evening, 
and he sUpped and fell with his foot doubled up under- 
neath him. He was afraid that if he wrote you would 
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be alarmed, and begged me to walk oyer and tell you 
that it was nothii^.' 

* How long will he be laid up V asked Mrs. Angus 
Smith. 

* A few days at most. Can you lend me a book for 
the patient ? I must keep him on the sofa until the 
swelling goes down.' 

^ With pleasure. It is very good of you to come over 
and set our minds at rest.' 

' Very kind indeed !' echoed Audine in a perfunctory 
manner. 

This was the first time she had met him since their 
encounter at the Galla bungalow, and though he 
seemed at his ease, she was not feeling altogether 
comfortable. 

' It is ever so long since you have been to the house/ 
remarked Tony in a grieved tone. 'Before Miss 
Stratton came, you often walked up, but now we never 
see you. You need not be afraid of her.' 

' No, she's awfully nice ; nearly as nice as you are,' 
said the irrepressible Terry. 

' We were just talking of you when you arrived,' 
Mrs. Angus Smith hastened to inform him, eager to 
stop any further perscmalities on the part of her little 
daughters. 

* Indeed 1' he replied, his eyes turning on Audine for 
a few seconds. 

' Yes, I was asking Miss Stratton whether you had 
accomplished the move into the small bungalow.' 
' Not yet ; but I am ready to go.' 

* You will feel rather lonely at first, I am afraid,' she 
observed sympathetically. 

* Perhaps ; but I shall soon settle down.' 

' How will Mr. Marriner get on without you for the 
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next few weeks ? You do all the housekeeping, don't 
you?' 

' Yes ; Marriner is a poor hand at managing servants 
and such-like kittle-kattle. He says that he has no 
patience with the Aryan.' 

* What will he do when you are gone V asked Mrs. 
Angus Smith, who was intensely interested in the 
details of Marriner's life now that he was engaged to 
Audine. 

' I am not leaving him stranded altogether. The 
cook and the kitchen coolie, as well as his own dressing- 
boy, remain. I have trained the cook in the way he 
should go, so I shall not have a starving friend on my 
conscience.' 

' Perhaps the man will do for Miss Stratton. Good 
cooks are difficult to get.' 

' I don't wish to deprive you of any of your servants,' 
said Audine hastUy, feeling that the suggestion, though 
well meant, was rather in the way of asking a favour 
of a person to whom she had no wish to be indebted. 

' He is not my servant, though I have the ordering of 
him. Marriner has always paid his wages,' replied 
Fleetwood. 

' It must be three or four years since you went to live 
with him on Galla. I remember your going,' remarked 
Mrs. Angus Smith reminiscently. 

' It is three years this Christmas,' said Fleetwood. 
* He had been settled two years when I joined him. I 
found the house in a sad state of confusion and disorder, 
and he was only too glad to hand over the reins of 
government to me.' 

* You had to make some sort of a clearance, if I re- 
member right, and he chaffed you about setting his 
house in order for him.' 
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' He certainly had picked up the most unruly set of 
villains that I ever saw. However, they were sent 
flying, and I brought my own men in.' 

' So I suppose the servants have always looked upon 
you as their master ?' 

' I believe so,' he admitted, with a slight smile at the 
closeness of her cross^xamination. 

'And Mr. Marriner is just a lodger in his own 
bungalow.' 

' Tes,' he answered, breaking into a laugh, which he 
checked suddenly as he caught the eye of Audine fixed 
upon him with a strange look, and remembered how 
and when they had last met. 

He had replied to Mrs. Angus Smith's many questions 
in a careless manner, without much thought. Part of 
his attention was occupied by Tony and Terry, who 
had seated themselves on the arms of his chair. All in 
a moment he realized that Audine might possibly draw 
certain inferences from what he had said about joining 
her cousin only three years ago, and finding a disorderly 
household. 

• Judging by the expression on her face on that memor-' 
able morning, he concluded that she had exonerated 
Marriner of all blame, and laid the burden on his own 
shoulders. He had been content for her sake that it 
should be so. 

In the gaze now levelled at him he thought that he 
read an unuttered question — a question aroused by 
his careless admissions to Mrs. Angus Smith. That 
question meant on her part a hideous and appalling 
doubt. At all costs the doubt must be set at rest, 
once and for all, if her happiness and peace of mind 
were to be secured. The burden which she laid 
upon his shoulders from the moment when Sultana 
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confronted her must be fastened there. It might 
be galling, but for her sake it must be borne. Mrs. 
Angus Smith, all unconscious of the tragedy which 
overshadowed the conversation, went on : 

' It is a good plan to make a clean sweep of the old 
staff, and let the new mistress start with a fresh lot. 
If the cook does not settle down, he fiiad better go with 
the TOst.' 

Fleetwood was silent for a brief space ; then he re- 
plied deliberately : 

' I quite agree with you, Mrs. Angus Smith, about 
the absolute necessity of having a dean sweep, 
especially in this case, where all the members of the 
old staff were introduced by me^ 

The emphasis on the pronoim was damning. He met 
Audine's eye steadily and unabashed. For a few 
seconds she returned his gaze, as though he held her 
spellbound. The question in her eyes died away ; the 
spasm of cruel suspicion against her cousin passed, and 
Fleetwood knew that his end was accomplished. Her 
eyes fell, and she sat silent, leaving Mrs. Angus Smith 
tb carry on the conversation. 

He laughed and talked with the elder lady and her 
children, apparently in the best of spirits, but his eyes 
often wandered towards Audine's profile, silhouetted 
against the window, as she bent over her needle- 
work, that seemed to possess an absorbing interest 
for her. There was something defiant in the attitude 
he adopted, which suggested to Audine that he was 
giving her to understand she might think what she 
pleased of him ; he was determined to lead his own 
life regardless of her opinion. The pain in her heart 
caused by his words perplexed and disturbed her. 
Why should she care how he lived ? 
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* Yes ; I shall soon settle in with my orew, and thrai 
I must give a house-warming, I suppose/ he assented 
cheerfully, after he had described, at Mrs. Angus 
Smith's request, the alterations that had been carried 
out in the small bungalow. 

' Of course you must ; you will have to make it a 
gentleman's party.' 

' Decidedly ; we poor men never feel quite at home 
with the fair sex in our bachelor dens. We are so 
conscious of our shortcomings, of our pipes and the 
smell of tobacco, and the various untidy signs of our 
single blessedness, that we are not comfortable when 
entertaining chiffons and frills.' 

Mrs. Angus Smith laughed, as she assured him that 
the genus bachelor would never lose its popularity 
with the fair sex, and that he need not fear to invite 
the ladies if he had room for them, which she 
doubted. 

Whilst Fleetwood deliberately undermined his own 
character and saved the reputation of his friend, he 
was conscious of the bitter smart caused by the fall 
he must have suffered in the estimation of Audine. 
There was something suggestive of coldness and 
distance in her attitude towards him and in her silence. 
Whilst the gulf widened, whilst he rejoiced that he 
had saved her from doubt and heartache, and had 
cleared her pathway of thorns, his own heart throbbed 
with the absorbing passion that, in spite of all his 
efforts against it, filled his whole soul. He turned to 
the children, speaking lightly : 

* Well, Terry, what have you got to say for yourself 
aftor the way in which you have treated me V 

She was leaning against his shoulder, with the 
abandonment of devotion common to little maids of 
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seren when they set their affeotions on anyone. Mrs. 
Angus Smith began to laugh and apologize for her 
daughter, whilst Terry related what had been said at 
Puloya. 

* Yes, I know ; I heard all about it,' he said ; ' and 
now I am known up and down the valley as " the man 
with the big foot " — a nice reputation to give a poor 
planter !' 

* I don't think that Terry has kept her promise,^ 
remarked Tony, who took the deUnquenoies of her 
sister seriously. 

' What promise ?' asked Fleetwood. 
^ To love, honour, and obey Miss Stratton.' 
The colour flew to Audine's cheeks, but she made 
no remark. 

' Did you make that promise ?' 

* Yes ; Lance told us to do so before Miss Stratton 
came. I have kept it, but Terry hasn't.' 

Tony looked severely at her sister, who did not 
attempt to dispute the truth of the statement. 

' I'm too young,' sighed the child. ' It's a grown*up 
person's promise, and it's very hard to keep. Nora 
said so.' 

Fleetwood rose to his feet. 

^ Will you kindly find me a book for Marriner, Mrs. 
Angus Smith V he asked. 

' Tony, is Lance in V 

* No, mother.' 

* Let me go and look for a book,' exclaimed Audine> 
suddenly rising with a dread of being left alone with 
Fleetwood, and having out of common politeness to 
make conversation for him. 

' Please do ; you will find several in the smoking-r' 
room. My husband is out on the estate, so you need^ 
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not fear to disturb him. Perhaps you will know best 
what book your cousin will like.' 

Audine returned with a volume wrapped in paper, 
and handed it to Fleetwood. 

' Any message, Miss Stratton V 

^ None, thanks ; I will write.' 

He wineed at the coldness of her manner ; and, as 
he presently strode away through the rain €uid the 
wind, he asked himself, in momentary impatience, 
why he should thus sacrifice himself and lose her 
friendship and her respect. The irritation passed as 
he remembered that the false position had been 
adopted to secure the happiness of the one woman in 
the world that he loved. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Thx rain ceaeed almost as suddenly as it oommenoed. 
The sun came out and began his work of drying up 
the superfluous moisture and awakening all vegetation. 
Birds assumed their courting plumage ; and butter- 
flies appeared, fluttering on strong wings over patana, 
jungle, and garden. The earth, verdant and beautiful 
before the rain, burst into a verdure and florescence 
that eclipsed all former efforts. 

The forest lost its uniform colour ; and trees put on 
individual mantles of delicate tints, derived from 
crimson and yellow shoots and creamy blossoms. 
Ferns sent up strong curling spirals that spread out 
into delicate fronds. Even the moss and lycopodium 
laid carpets of soft velvety green over the ground, 
competing with surrounding vegetation in brilliancy 
of tint. Everywhere, bud, blossom, and shoot re- 
sponded to the warm summons of the sun. 

Streams and muddy rivers moderated their bois- 
terous currents, and lost their turbidness in gentler 
flowing, until their depths became clear again. Along 
the banks of the river rose a fresh growth of wild 
ginger, balsams, ferns, and grasses, which hid all 
trace of the muddy fertilizing flood. 

The flower-garden, like birds and butterflies, jungle 
and nver, obeyed the call of the sun, and donned its 
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summer apparel. Rose-bushes covered themselves 
with a glorious wealth of blossom, amongst which 
extravagant scissors made no visible impression, and 
the bungalow was filled with the spoils of the garden. 
Plants that had tentatively put forth a bud here and 
a flower there before the monsoon joined in the riotous 
profusion of the roses, and contributed lavishly to the 
kaleidoscope of colour ir which Mrs. Angus Smith 
revelled. 

It was surprising to Audine to note how all signs 
of wet weather disappeared with the rain. Sloping 
paths and lawns became dry ; vegetation shook itself 
free of clinging drops in the breeze ; and summer, 
— sweet, odoriferous summer — ^took full possession of 
the land, undelayed by the winds and frosts of spring 
in the temperate zone. Showers there were occasion- 
ally to help the later buds and shoots to swell and 
grow ; but the clouds rolled away immediately after 
their duty was performed, leaving the sun to temper 
the cool wind from the north-east. 

Christmas came and went. It was strange to see 
the small church of the district adorned with roses 
and carnations instead of holly and ivy ; to hear the 
familiar greeting on all sides, as the little congregation 
gathered in the pretty churchyard after the service. 
Whilst Audine ezchai^ged good wishes for the season 
with her friends, a hot summer's sun poured down 
'upon her head, and she was glad to put up a covered 
umbrella. It was only after the sun had set, and the 
logs burned upon the hearth, that she could believe 
that Christmas had arrived. 

^^Pn Christmas Day Marriner and Fleetwood dined 
at Nagatenne, and the evening was devoted to the 
children. The anticipations of Terry regarding the 
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stocking were amply fulfilled. It was crammed to 
overflowing, and she expressed sorrow for Lance and 
Tony, regretting that they had not had the courage 
to invade the Galla bungalow €uid secure a pair of 
Mr. Flee^ood's stockings. 

Then came the garden-party and the promised 
Christmas-tree, with various other entertainments at 
the houses of their neighbours. In between the pre- 
parations for the parties Mrs. Angus Smith was busy 
helping Audine and Marriner in the renovation of their 
future home. 

Fleetwood had departed. Carpenters and painters 
stepped in as the assistant went out, and were busy^ 
repairing and altering the rooms. A gang of coolies 
had worked wonders in the garden, carrying out plans 
drawn up by Mrs. Angus Smith on the lines of the 
Nagatenne garden. She was liberal with her gifts 
of plants, amongst which was included a handsome 
collection of orchids. She herself superintended the 
planting and shading of them one morning, going over 
early and returning to breakfast. 

' It is very good of you to spare time for all this,' 
said Audine gratefully, as they descended the hill on 
their return. 

* I am glad to give you a lesson in gardening. When 
once you have learned how the plants should be 
treated, you will find it quite easy to grow them. 
One may as well have choice flowers as common ones. 
You wiU have to send to England for bulbs and seeds ; 
it is worth doing every year, and will keep you up to 
date.' 

' Miss Stratton will be having her orchid nursery in 
the jungle, like you, mother,' remarked Tony, who had 
accompanied them. 
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'The Galla jungles swarm with leeches,' said Mrs. 
Angos Smith, with a laugh. 

* Then I can assure you that you will not catoh me 
in the swamps, even if all the rarest orchids in the 
world grew there,' said Audine. 

' There is no need for you to brave the leeches. I 
can always keep you supplied with plants if any of 
yours fail.' 

Audine thanked her, and asked how the nursery 
fared after the monsoon. 

' The soil was flooded during the rain, but the floods 
have subsided, and the terrestrial orchids are promising 
well. What I want is more labour, and that means 
more supervision — more work for my husband and 
myself.' 

' Mother, the gardener has been sacrificing another 
cock to his devil-tree,' said Tony, as a pause occurred 
in the conversation. 'He has done it because his 
young brother who went away to be married has 
come back with fever, and can't work.' 

' Silly man !' commented Mrs. Angus Smith. ' I 
am sorry now that I threatened to cut down that tree. 
It seems to have got on his nerves, and he puts down 
all his troubles to the ill-wiU of the demon.' 

' He says that the demon won't be satisfied until 
he has had more blood, and until you give him some- 
thing of your very own,' continued Tony. 

' Nonsense, child ! You mustn't pay any attention 
to his fooUsh superstitions. Bun into the factory and 
see if Liance is there. If so, tell him to send up some 
more tea to the house. We have finished the last lot, 
and are out of it,' said Mrs. Angus Smith, as they 
crossed the river and turned up towards the Nagatenne 
bungalow. 
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As they passed under the treUised aroh that gave 
entrance to the garden, Mrs. Angos Smith looked 
round her with delight. 

' This is how your garden ought to be next year, Miss 
Stratton,' she exclaimed with enthusiasm. ' Isn't the 
plumbago beautiful ? It is the tint of the distant 
hills, and the roses are of the same colour as the morn- 
ing sky, just before the sun rises.' 

Au^e's heart leaped with pleasure at the thought 
of owning such a wealth of iSowersT Liate as it was, 
they lingered on their way up to the door, to note the 
fragrance and profusion of newly-opening blossom 
everywhere. 

' Don't wait for me,' said Mrs. Angus Smith, as she 
halted at the foot of the steps. ' I must tell Moona- 
swamy to gather a dish of oranges for breakfast. We 
ought to have some peaches ready for the table before 
long.' 

As Audine disappeared through the doorway, Terry 
and the D. came running roimd from the kitchen- 
garden. 

' Where's Moonaswamy V asked her mother. 
' By the pineapples,' replied Terry. ' Shall I call him 1 ' 
' You can take him a message. Tell him I want 
some oranges at once. Dear me !' exclaimed Mrs. 
Angus Smith, examining the border under the drawing- 
room window. ' Where is the new Japanese lily ? 
It was there last evening, and I was sure that it would 
open this morning.' 

She examined the ground more closely, and dis- 
covered a bare spot, where the earth had recently been 
stirred. 

* Someone must have dug it up,' she cried, dis- 
turbed and perplexed. 

16 
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She glanced at Terry as she fruitlessly hunted in the 
bed for her lost treasure. The child was regarding 
her stolidly without offering to assist. 

' Run off and tell Moonaswamy about the oranges/ 
cried her mother, abandoning the search. 

After breakfast she inquired for the gardener, and 
was informed that he had gone into the jungle. By 
the time she had had her afternoon doze and was 
ready to start with her husband for Cobra rock, she 
had forgotten alT about the missing lily. Matters 
that were of greater importance occupied her mind. 
When she returned, the sun had set ; darkness hid the 
bare spot in the garden bed, and she was not reminded 
of her loss. 

At about ten o'clock in the evening Audine retired, 
as usual, to her room. Gosing the door, she crossed to 
the dressing-table with the intention of turning up 
the lamp. As her fingers rested on the lever of the 
wick, she was startled by hearing her name uttered 
in a whisper close at her elbow. 

' Miss Stratton ! Miss Stratton !' 

Before there was time for a reply, Tony, robed in 
her frilled dressing-gown, rose from behind the table, 
where she had been hiding, and presented a pale, 
frightened face in the yellow light of the lamp. 

' Tony !' exclaimed Audine in some alarm. ^ What's 
the matter ? Are you ill V 

* No, Miss Stratton ; I'm all right. It is something 
to do with Terry. I've been waiting here ever so 
long to tell you.' 

' Is she ill ?' 

' No — at least, I don't know. She is gone.' 

' Gone ! I thought she was in bed hours ago !' 

' So she was ; but she is not in bed now.' 
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' Where is she V 

* I don't know. I've looked everywhere except in 
the drawing-room and smoking-room.' 

' Have you asked your mother if she has seen her V 

' Mother is busy with father in the smoking-room, 
and I don't Uke to disturb her. Will you oome and 
look for Terry, please V 

' With pleasure. Don't be alarmed. It is im- 
possible for her to have gone far. She is playing a 
trick upon us, and hopes to give us a fright.' 

Through the house they searched for the missing 
child, but no trace could be found. The appoo had 
already retired to rest ; and the other servants, having 
closed the kitchen, had gone to their rooms. The 
dogs were shut up in the little outhouse that served as 
a kennel, and were quiet, showing that they had not 
been disturbed by a visit from their httle mistress. 

Audine roused the appoo, but he could give her no 
information. She was puzzled, and turned to Lance, 
who had joined them in the hunt. 

' We must go to your father and mother, and tell 
them that Terry is missing.' 

* Is it really necessary ? I am afraid that they will 
be annoyed,' said the boy, who would willingly have 
shielded his mother from vexation and his sister from 
punishment. 

Audine knocked at the door. It was opened by 
Mrs. Angus Smith. The room was brightly lighted 
by an acetylene lamp. Seated at the table, with a 
half-smoked cigar between his lips, Angus Smith 
pored over something that was spread out before him 
in the dazzling light of the lamp. He looked up, and, 
catching sight of Audine, drew a cloth over the object 
of his examination. 

15—2 
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' What's the matter ?' asked his wife in sudden 
anxiety. 

* Nothing much, I hope. We can't find Terry,' re- 
plied Audine. 

' Isn't she in bed ?' 

'Not at this moment. She was there two hours 
and a half ago. I saw her and scdd good-night just 
as the dinner-bell rang.' 

* She must be somewhere inside the bungalow,' re- 
marked Mrs. Angus Smith, coming into the central 
passage. 

It was not until she had hunted in all the rooms and 
verandas herself that she was convinced of the fact 
that the child was gone. She returned to the smoking- 
room. 

* I can't find Terry anywhere,' She swd to her hus- 
band, who had not participated in the search. 

' I'll teU you where the young rogue is,' cried Angus 
Smith, springing from his chair with sudden illumina- 
tion. ' She's down in the lines !' 

' Nonsense, Angus !' retorted his wife incredulously. 

' I'U bet she is there. The coolies' children were 
doing that kollattee stick-dance this afternoon, and 
she asked me if she might go and see it. I said no. 
They are sure to have been at it again this evening, 
and you may depend upon it that she has invited 
herself to the tamaraha, and is enjoying it hugely.' 

He laughed at the thought of Terry squatting 
amongst the native women and playing the big lady 
at the entertainment. His wife, however, did not 
take the matter so lightly. 

' How tiresome of the little puss !' she exclaimed, 
not without a trace of irritation in her voice. * We 
must go at once to the lines ajid fetch her back.' 
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*A11 right, Alys,' responded her eaBy-going better 
half. ^ Don't be too hard on the child. She's the only 
one of the family except myself who has the true spirit 
of enterprise. I admit that in her case it is not 
properly directed ; but you mark my words, some day 
Terry will distinguish herself.' 

Thus talking, they went out into the moonlit night, 
Mrs. Angus Smith wrapping herself in a warm golf- 
cape, as the night air was sharp and cold. 

Lance watched them until they were out of sight. 
Turning to Audine, he said : 

' I don't think that Terry would dare to go as far 
as the lines.' 

' Where else can she be V 

' Perhaps she is in the garden. Will you come with 
me and see V 

' May I come too ?' asked Tony, following Audine 
to her room in quest of a shawl. 

'No, Tony. Stay here, or in the drawing-room, 
where the fire is stiU alight, and watch for Terry's 
return.' 

Calling the sleepy appoo, she bade him re-light the 
lamp, and then, accompanied by Lance, she went 
down the steps into the garden. The boy took her 
hand and drew her off the path that led to the factory 
and the lines. It was evident that he had his own 
suspicions as to his sister's whereabouts. Audine 
allowed herself to be guided, and they passed under 
the orange-trees towards the kitchen-garden. As they 
approached the little gate of the enclosure. Lance 
pointed to the tall tree that sprang from the pine- 
apple bed. Its foliage was illuminated by a red glow 
thrown upon it by flames beneath. 

' She is there,' he whispered. 
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* Terry in the kitchen-garden at this time of night ! 
Impossible, Lance.' 

' Come and see.' 

He opened the gate noiselessly, and they entered, 
moving quietly up the path towards the pineapples. 
Ten yards from the tree Lance held his companion 
back, and they stood in the shadow of some tall 
scarlet-runner beans. 

A strange sight met the eye of Audine. On each 
side of the tree were grouped some people, amongst 
whom she recognised the familiar forms of the lower 
servants of the bungalow, the Tamil cook and his 
assistant, the syces, the dog-boy, waterman, and 
gardeners. In addition, there were several coolies of 
both sexes from the lines. But of the missing Terry 
there was no sign. The bright light of the moon cast 
deep, dark shadows, which were fitfully illuminated by 
the flickering of the fire near the tree. Its fiames 
reddened the gray trunk and the earnest, awed counte- 
nances of the devil-worshippers standing on either side. 

A small lamp — a fioating wick in a saucer of oil — 
winked and trembled in the night wind before the 
stone. Over the shoulders of the stone was wreathed 
a garland of marigold blossoms, whilst, in hideous con- 
trast to the fiowers a decapitated cock lay on the 
ground close by, its plumage smirched with its own 
life-blood. 

The first part of the ceremony was over, and there 
remained but the concluding ritual. Not a word was 
spoken by the worshippers, whose eyes were fixed in- 
tently upon the stone. 

Moonaswamy, turbanless and bare to the waist, 
stood before it as pujari. In turn each worshipper 
approached with a small o£Fering, a little sugar, rice, 
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butter, camphor, sandalwood powder, or fruit. The 
gardener reoeived the offerings one by one, and placed 
them on the platform, until the space on each side 
was covered with green-leaf platters containing neat 
little heaps of condiments and food. As the gift 
was deposited, the donor folded his hcmds in front of 
him in supplicatory fashion, as when the inferior 
entreats the favour of the superior. 

Lastly, Moonaswamy took up the head of the cock 
and laid it in a conspicuous position before the stone, 
at the same time chanting in a low voice some pro- 
pitiatory muntrums. 

At this jimcture there was a little stir among the 
servants, and Terry, clad in her crimson dressing- 
gown, with a white shawl draped about her person in 
native fashion, issued from their midst. In her hand 
she bore the missing Japanese lily in all the beauty of 
perfect bloom. She advanced towards Moonaswamy, 
who took the flower reverently with both hands, lifting 
it to the level of his forehead. Kneeling down, he 
placed it in the beak of the cock, whilst the child, with 
characteristic temerity, stood a Uttle behind him. She 
folded her hands as she had seen the rest of the com- 
pany fold theirs, and raised her eyes fearlessly to the 
foliage above, where the other worshippers had not 
dared to look. With the curiosity that dominated all 
other emotions, she gazed upwards, half hoping that 
she might see the dreaded spirit to whom she had pre- 
sented the most chmshed flower her mother possessed. 

Moonaswamy, having prostrated himself, rose and 
went to the fire. During the offering of the gifts his 
brother had been tending an earthen pot on the 
glowing embers, in which was some boiling oil. Dipping 
a ladle into the seething mass, the pujari anointed the 
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devil-stone, chanting his muntnims in a low voice, 
whilst the people muttered under their breath. 

There was no tomtom, no loud calling upon the 
demon, as would have been the case had they been in 
their own villages on the plains of India. The master, 
with his family, was supposed to be sleeping in the 
bungalow. It would not be wise to disturb him or 
rouse the anger of the mistress in any way, lest she 
should again threaten the swamy. The propitiation 
had been complete. Every soul upon the estate had 
been represented, consciously or unconsciously. Even 
the scornful Singhalese appoo had been remembered 
by the cook, who had offered on his behalf some lump 
sugar, purloined from the afternoon .tea sugar-basin ; 
and, lastly, the master and mistress themselves had 
been fully personated by the little missie, who had been 
moved, not only to be present, but to bring an offering 
for the mistress in the shape of her most cherished 
flower. Surely such complete pujah must propitiate 
the evil heart of the devil. 

At first sight of Terry, Audine made an involuntary 
movement forward, with the intention of breaking in 
upon the gathering, and forcibly leading the child away. 
But Lance's fingers gripped hers like a vice. 

' Be quiet, please— oh, please, Miss Stratton, keep 
still, or there will be trouble,' pleaded the boy in an 
agonized whisper. 

Having no experience of the cooF* i and their temper 
under religious excitement, prudence suggested that 
she should comply with his request. As soon as the pot 
of oil was empty, Lance went forward, knowing that the 
ceremonies were nearly at an end. Threading his way 
through the group of servants from behind, he caught 
Terry by the hand. 
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*' Come indoors to bed, Terry. Mother wiU be so 
angry/ he said. 

The mention of her mother conquered the impulse 
to resist, and she allowed herself to be drawn away 
from the worshippers, who were still watching by the 
stone in the dim light of the lamp, half-expectant of a 
manifestation of satisfaction on the part of the demon. 
The presence of the little master did not escape the 
notice of the assembly, but they studiously avoided all 
sign of recognition, counting it another piece of good 
fortune that he should be drawn there at such a 
propitious moment. < 

Audine hurried the child along the garden path 
without a word. The little drama she had just wit- 
nessed had been so utterly strange that she was dumb 
with surprise and wonder. As they passed through the 
gate, the light of the lamp was extinguished and the 
fire was dispersed. The devil-worshippers seemed to 
melt away into the moonlit landscape, and there was 
not a single trace left of the wild scene upon which she 
had gazed five minutes ago. For a few seconds she 
looked back at the tree, wondering for a moment if her 
imagination had played her a trick. The sight of Terry 
being led by Lance to the bungalow convinced her of the 
truth of what she had seen, and that it was not a vision. 

A little later Angus Smith and his wife returned. 

' The lines were aU in darkness, and there was no 
sign of dancing or of Terry,' was the information they 
had to offer. 

' She is here safe and sound,' announced Audine. 

' That's all right !' exclaimed Angus Smith, relieved 
at the thought of there being no further necessity to 
hunt for his errant daughter. Turning out into the 
cold was not to his mind. 
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* Where was she V asked his wife. 
' In the kitchen-garden/ 

Mrs. Angus Smith hurried to the bedroom, where the 
children were by this time both in bed, whilst Lance 
stood at the door, wondering how his mother would 
take the latest vagary of his sister. 

' What have you been doing in the garden so late as 
this, Terry ? I wonder that you are not afraid to be 
out in the dark.' 

^ Moonaswamy and I have been making sakerifioe,* 
boldly averred the child, without any beating about the 
bush, at the same time bracing herself up to meet the 
storm of displeasure which she was conscious of pro- 
voking. 

^ What ?* cried Mrs. Angus Smith in horror. 

* We have been making sakerifice to the tree-devil. 
Moonaswamy gave his best cock, and I gave your best 
flower to save you. He put the flower in the mouth of 
the cock, and laid it before the stone for the devil to eat. 
After he has eaten it he will go to sleep, and not bother 
us again for ever so long ; Moonaswamy says so.' 

' I am afraid that I shall have to punish you, Terry,' 
said her mother, looking very severe. 

* I had to do it to save you and the orchids,' replied 
the child with the sigh of a martyr. ^ I suppose you 
will have to put me sick again.' 

The perplexed mother turned away with a gesture 
of impatience, saying more to herself than to the 
culprit : 

' I really must scold the gardener. I have half a 
mind to have the tree cut down. It seems the only 
way to stop all this rubbish.' 

Terry caught every word of her utterance, and replied 
with startling vehemence : 
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* If you cut the tree down, Moonaswamy says that all 
the luck will go out of the garden and out of the jungle^ 
out of the river, and out of the soil.' 

' Oh, bother !' ejaculated her mother. ' Qo to sleep, . 
all of you, and to-morrow I shall have to talk seriously 
to Terry/ 

It was all very well to call the folly of the heathen 
* nonsense ' and ' rubbish,' and to vow that she would 
put an end to it by cutting down the tree. Heathen 
superstitions were not to be extinguished by such 
drastic measures, and she recognised the fact that it 
would be highly impolitic to injure the tree in any way. 
Terry's voice again sounded in her ear : 

*' I need not be put sick before breakfast, need I, 
mother V she asked plaintively. ' I am always so 
hungry after my morning walk. We caught a hare 
to-day, and it is to be stewed for breakfast. I am so 
fond of stewed hare.' 

The little voice quivered, and the mother's heart was 
melted. 

' You need not be put sick at all, you foolish 
monkey ! It is my fault for not sending you home to 
school,' replied Mrs. Angus Smith, with a sudden laugh, 
as the humour of the situation overcame her concern. 

She was shrewd enough to be aware that it was best 
for Terry to forget the incident, if possible, and not 
to have it magnified by making it an occasion for 
punishment. 

The next day she had something to say to Moona- 
swamy. He took the scolding undisturbed, as there 
was no mention made of feUing the tree. The deed was 
done ; the propitiation of the devil had been effected, 
and rough words did not matter. His brother would 
throw off the fever that afflicted him, and the opera- 
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tions of his master and mistrefis in the seolnsion of the 
jungle might be prosecuted without fear of further mis- 
fortune. Though she did not spare her servant when 
she poured reproaches on his head, she refrained from 
speaking slightingly of his swamy and of his ceremonies. 
What she wished to impress upon his mind was that 
Miss Terry was not to ti^e part again, or even be a wit- 
ness, in the performance of pujah to a heathen demon. 
* * * * * 

Fleetwood gave his house-warming in January. His 
small rooms were filled to overflowing, though the 
ladies were not included in the invitations. He himself 
was astonished at the hearty response with which those 
invitations were met. Modest and self-contained, he 
had no suspicion that he held so high a place in the 
estimation of his friends. It was a pleasant surprise 
when they rallied round him, and echoed their good 
wishes for his welfare. 

Marriner came in for congratulations and some good-* 
natured chaff on his approaching wedding. But the 
tone adopted was not so genial and hearty as that used 
towards his assistant. Yet Marriner was not disliked 
in any way, and the men he met were all firiendly and 
disposed to be pleasant. He was in exceptionally good 
spirits and on excellent terms with himself, having that 
very morning received a letter from Mr. Goodlad, in 
reply to one from himself announcing that he and 
Au^e were to be married early in February. Mr. 
Goodlad asked that a wire might be sent immediately 
after the wedding. On receipt of the telegram, he 
promised to pay into Marriner's banking account the 
sum of sixty thousand pounds. This would enable 
Marriner to write a cheque for Nayland any day after 
the wedding that he pleased. 
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By the same post the old lawyer sent his oongratula- 
tions to Audine, and enclosed a draft for a sum of money 
that would amply cover any expenses she might incur 
over her trousseau. Up to the present Mrs. Angus 
Smith, with generous kindness, had insisted on supple- 
menting Audine's slender purse. The final difficulty 
was thus removed from the path of Marriner and his 
fianc^, and his heart was light with pleasant anticipa- 
tion. 

The whole district far and near was taking an interest 
in the coming event. As for the children, it absorbed 
their attention day and night, no one having been 
married within their recollection. There was, however, 
one thorn with the rose. Their dear Miss Stratton had 
made a mistake, a terrible mistake, in not having 
chosen Fleetwood instead of Marriner. How could she 
have been so short-sighted ? Lance and Tony recon- 
ciled themselves to the circumstances, since there 
seemed to be no way of altering them ; but Terry, with 
her enterprise and pertinacity, found an opportunity 
of laying the matter before Fleetwood himself. 

' If me and the D. led Miss Stratton into the jungle 
again,' said Terry, innocent of grammar, ' couldn't you 
pounce out on her like a cheetah and carry her ofiF, 
and tell her that you would make the leeches eat her 
if she didn't promise to marry you instead of Mr. 
Marriner ? The D. and I would help.' 

* I am afraid that it isn't possible, Terry. She pro* 
mised her cousin long, long ago that she would be his 
wife, and now she must keep her promise.' 

He picked her up and kissed her, with shining eyes. 

' Oh, do try, and we will get Moonaswamy and his 
demon to help as well.' 

' Dear little Terry ! you mustn't speak of such 
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things. Promise me that yon will think no more 
about it/ 

' All right ; I Buppose I must shut up. But it's a 
pity.' 

And Teny slid down to the ground out of his arms, 
and went her way with the yellow dog. 

The hunt promised by Spondon was postponed by 
the advent of the monsoon. Now that ^e rains were 
over, the men were eager that it should take place. 
The owner and master of the hounds was quite ready 
to meet their wishes. The matter was discussed at 
Fleetwood's bungalow on the day of his party. 

* You won't be able to put anyone up now, Marriner,* 
said Spondon. ' You must be in a state of transition.' 

' I think that I could manage it, though I warn you 
that I am not such a good hand at catering as Fleet- 
wood,' replied Marriner good-naturedly. 

' There is room for a couple of men here, if one of 
them doesn't mind a sofa,' said Fleetwood. 

Angus Smith, who was listening, offered a small 
bachelor's room to a friend who lived below Grassen- 
dale. The offer was gratefully accepted. There only 
remained to fix a day that was convenient to all, which 
was done. 

^ You must be at the top of the ridge behind the 
Government reserves not later than half-past five,' said 
Spondon. 

' I can lend you a horse,' remarked Angus Smith to 
the man he had invited. 'Fleetwood, you have no 
mount. Would you like to use the cob V 

' Thanks, I should be glad, if you're not riding him 
yourself.' 

' I am not going to hunt ; I don't care about getting 
up so early. Don't put the cob into a wash, as the wind 
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BtrikeB cold up on the ridge. I*m giving bim to Miss 
Stratton for a wedding present. She has taken such a 
fancy for him.* 

' It's pretty cold at night up here now/ observed 
Marriner. 

' Yes ; it will try our young rubber plants,* said 
Grassendale. 

The mere mention of the word was sufficient to raise 
a buzz of conversation, and sport was forgotten for the 
moment. The discussion continued until Fleetwood 
called for the card-tables, and started his guests at 
plajring bridge. Angus Smith cut in eagerly with the 
apologetic remark : 

^ I don't often indulge in cards, but a game now and 
then is a great pleasure.' 

* I believe you really enjoy a bit of a gamble,' said 
Fleetwood with good-natured chafiF, as he saw the Ught 
come into the eye of the other man. 

' You are right !' he exclaimed. ' But it isn't only 
cards that fascinate me; I'm a bom speculator by 
nature. A planter is the very last thing I ought to 
have been.' 

* Ah, ha ! old man !' cried Grassendale, ' don't pre- 
tend that you haven't had your little fling in rubber. 
I believe you're a dark horse, and have got your fist on 
to something good.' 

There was a laugh in which the other men joined, as 
well as Angus Smith himself. He replied lightly : 

' Perhaps I have ; ][>erhaps I haven't.' 

Then the play began in earnest, and rubber was not 
mentioned again for the space of two hours at least. 

It was late when Fleetwood's guests departed. As 
they rose from the card-tables and helped themselves 
to a final drink before starting, the conversation once 
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more flowed to sport and tea, rubber, cardamoms and 
tobacco, labour and exchange. 

' I say, Grassendale, have your men on Periya been 
gemming much of late V someone asked. 

'Not that I know of. The monsoon must have 
choked them off. But now that the river is down 
again, I have no doubt that the dhobies will all be 
washing out the contents of the water-holes. As far as 
I am concerned, they are quite welcome to do so, as 
long as they wash my clothes properly.' 

' Angus Smith, have you been troubled that way ?* 

'Not in the least. I'm rather short-handed, and 
the coolies have enough to do to get through their 
tasks. Have you heard anything lately V 

* More tales about finds,' replied the first speaker. 

• Of what V 

' Cat's-eyes and sapphires, and very fine ones too, 
report says.' 

' Where do the tales originate V inquired Marriner. 

' In E^ndy, where the stones are sold. I was 
down there the other day, and I saw a beautiful 
cat's-eye, which the owner assured me came from this 
district.' 

' Who is offering them for sale V asked Angus Smith. 

'Natives — ^well-to-do, respectable natives, who are 
not of the dhoby jdt.^ 

' There must be some extensive washing going on up 
the other valley beyond Puloya,' said Angus Smith. 
' Have you heard anything about it, Hapland V 

Hapland was engrossed in conversation with Larch, 
who was suggesting that Nora might like to come up for 
the himt. Mrs. Spondon would be sure to go out that 
morning, as the meet was near her house, and it would 
be an opportunity for Miss Hapland to join. He 
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thought that he oould answer for Mrs. Spondon putting 
her up for the night. 

When the drift of the discussion had been explained 
to Hapland, he could not help them to a solution of the 
mjrstery. For all he knew, there might be a sapphire 
mine in full working order above Puloya ; but» as it 
was not on the estate he managed, he did not trouble 
himself about such matters, or whether the reports 
were true or false/ 

' Are there any old workings in this district V asked 
the man who had first started the subject. He had 
lately arrived from England with his head full of new 
and original plans for developing the numerous re- 
sources of the island, gemming being one of them. 

' I've been told that there are any number of old 
pits on the patana above the Government reserves, 
where you're going to hunt. Ask Spondon ; he can 
tell you,' said Grassendale. 

* I've come across a few here and there, when I've 
been out with the hounds — ^water-holes they are now ; 
but I should not say that there were a great number,' 
replied Spondon. * 

^ What are they like ?' asked the man, with increasing 
interest. 

' Just square or oblong excavations from four to ten 
feet deep, which have been cut in the grass land, and 
now they are usually full of water,' said the owner of 
the hounds. ^ You'll see some if you come out hunting 
with us ; and mind you don't fall into one as you're 
running after the hounds. Nasty work crawling out of 
a water-hole on a cold January morning, I can tell 
you.' 

^ The soil from those patanas is washed down through 
the Government reserves past Galla and Nagatenne,' 

16 
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remarked Grassendale. 'Marriner, have you caught 
your coolies gemming by the river ?' 

* Yes, I have ; and I've punished them, too.' 

^I fancy that they must have begun again/ said 
Grassendale. 

* They don't do any harm,' interrupted Fleetwood. 
* I take care that the work is not shirked ; and if they 
snatch a little gemming out of hours, it really doesn't 
matter.' 

' But I say it does !' exclaimed Marriner with some 
heat. ' I'll give the next fellow I catch a lesson that 
he won't forget in a hurry.' 

' I think that you have made that promise before,' 
laughed Fleetwood, as he shook hands with his depart- 
ing guests. 

* Twelve o'clock, by Jove !' cried Grassendale, 
holding out his watch. ' And most of us have to be up 
before sunrise. I'm too old to be burning the candle 
at both ends in this way.' 



CHAPTEE XVII 

Attdine received an invitation from Mrs. Spondon to 
join the party made up for the hunt. But she declined 
it. Marriner was not going — a sufficient reason in 
itself. There were other reasons besides. Parcels had 
arrived from Colombo which she was eager to unpack. 
Among them was the wedding dress and the Uttle 
bridesmaids' frocks, all of which required fitting on. 
Moreover, since her adventure in the jungle with the 
leeches, she had felt no desire to penetrate further than 
the beautiful glade where the terrestrial orchids grew. 
Nothing could be more lovely, in her opinion, than the 
forest at this spot, and she was content to make it the 
Umit of her excursions. 

But though she refused for herself, she remembered 
Lance and his boyish ambition to be one of a hunting- 
party. She proposed that he should join Mrs. Spondon 
instead of herself. Mrs. Angus Smith made no diffi- 
culty, and it was arranged that he should go with 
Fleetwood and their guest, ride up to the meet with 
them, and be handed over to Mrs. Spondon to follow 
an easier line of country than would be taken by the 
men. 

At four in the morning — ^it seemed like the depth of 
the night to Lance — ^the appoo called him and the man 
who was staying at Nagatenne for that night. They 
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breakfasted by lamplight, Mrs. Angus Smith appearing 
in a long, flowing tea-gown just before they finished. 

Tony and Terry, hearing Lance moving, also got up, 
and hastily dressing, crept into the dimly-lighted room, 
eager to see their brother off. 

The boy was too much excited to be able to eat a 
good meal ; but the appoo, careful for his little master's 
welfare, provided him with a packet of sandwiches, 
which would prove acceptable during the wait by the 
river for the bay. 

The mare was ready for the use of the guest. Lance 
was to ride the Bat, and the cob was saddled for Fleet- 
wood. As they rose from the breakfast-table they 
heard his voice outside. Mrs. Angus Smith went to 
the door, opened it, and looked out into the moonlit 
world. 

' Good-morning, Mrs. Angus Smith,' cried Fleet- 
wood. ^ You are up betimes.' 

He stepped inside, and stood on the threshold of the 
dining-room, where the breakfast was laid. Tony and 
Terry ran to greet him. 

' Hallo, little people ! you up as well ? Are you 
ready, Lance V 

' He is quite ready and eager to be off ; so are the 
horses. Where are your friends V 

' They are all mounted, and have gone on in front/ 

The little assembly trailed down the steps on to the 
gravel walk, where the horses stood champing their 
bits impatiently in the crisp air. 

* Lance,' cried Terry, as the boy put his foot in the 
stirrup, ' you have forgotten the dogs.' 

* We can't take them out this morning ; they don't 
understand this kind of hunting, and the hoimds might 
fight with them.' 
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' Oh, poor doggies ! The D. will be so disappointed, 
and I promised him last night that he should go/ 

But no one paid any attention to Terry's remark, 
all being absorbed in starting or in watchii^ the start. 
The three riders clattered along the gravel path leading 
up behind the bimgalow, and were soon threading their 
way through the tea. 

The air was cold, and the moon, just beginning to 
bend towards the west, cast sharp lights over the dewy 
foliage of the tea-bushes, the glistening leaves reflecting 
back innumerable points of silver. 

As they breasted the hill, the coldness of the atmo- 
sphere increased to a frosty chilliness. It caused the 
horses to sneeze and toss their heads impatiently, as 
they felt the restraining bit that controlled their pace 
to tiie steady trot necessary on the narrow paths of the 
estate. 

Nagatenne was left behind, and they traversed the 
upper slopes of liarch's property. There were lights 
in the distant bungalow, but he had already set out 
and was ahead of them. From his land they entered 
a tract of jungle where the road gave the horses a stiff 
climb as it zigzagged up the mountain. The track led 
them out on to a grassy, undulating plateau, intersected 
by quiet streams of crystal clearness. It resembled a 
beautiful park, the horizon being bound by magnificent 
hiUs clothed in forest. 

Here and there a rhododendron bush threw out its 
nigged gray arms, supporting stiff, sombre foliage that 
bore masses of blossom of a glorious crimson colour, 
eclipsing every other flower of the forest. Patches of 
jungle embowered the mountain streams where they 
fell away^io a lower elevation ; but the forest, whether 
crowning the hills or covering the slopes, never strag- 
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gled. Where it ceased, it ceased abruptly, the giants 
standing shoulder to shoulder on one side, whilst they 
exposed their gray trunks to the patana on the other. 
The gnarled and twisted branches, laden with moss and 
ferns and lichen, stretched over the coarse grass land, 
the ' old - man?s - beard ' depending in long, unkempt 
trails that swayed in the wind. 

There was a rustling in the grass by Lance's side. 
The boy was not nervously inclined, but, remembering 
the existence of such creatures as cheetahs in the jungle, 
he touched the Bat, and pushed up to Fleetwood, who 
was twenty yards ahead. 

' There is some animal following close at my heels. I 
can't make out, in the dim twilight, what it is,' he said. 

Fleetwood puUed up, and peered round about him. 
The rustling instantly ceased. He waited a few 
minutes, and one of the syces jomed them. 

' Is there a jackal anywhere about ?' he asked. 

^ None, sir ; but the little master's dog is here.' 

The man made a dash at something crouching in the 
grass, and drew forth the D. by the scruff of his neck. 

' How troublesome of Terry !' exclaimed Lance in a 
tone of real vexation. ' She must have let the dog 
loose after we left, and he has followed us here. Mr. 
Spondon will be so angry. What shall we do with him, 
Mr. Fleetwood ?' 

' Don't worry yourself about the brute, Lance. I 
will take charge of him, and I don't think that he will 
give us any trouble. If it had been the spaniels or 
that Irish terrier, I should not have been so easy in my 
mind. Come along, or we shall be late.' 

They pressed on at a good pace, the country being 
fairly level and the track good. Though not actually 
late, they were the last to arrive at the spot arranged 
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for the meet. The moon was begimung to pale with 
the gray light of dawn appearing in the east. The 
jangle was still dark and sombre ; but the master of 
the hounds was already busy looking for fresh tracks 
of deer. 

The horses were handed over to the syces as soon 
as they came up, with directions to lead them to the 
Spondons' bungalow, where the animals would be fed, 
and would wait until they were required for the journey 
back in the afternoon. 

' Tou two ladies and Lance must go off at^once to 
the river,' said Spondcm. ' Larch will escort you and 
show you the way — ^won't you, Larch V 

' With pleasure ; and I will take my two long dogs 
with me,' replied Mervyn with alacrity. 

' Under Mr. Larch's guidance. Miss Hapland, you 
will have a good chance of seeing a bay and perhaps the 
kill. I shall do my best to prevent the hounds from 
running down towards the Galla swamps.' 

Larch took his deer-hounds from the dog-boy, and 
started off at once, Nora walking by his side, and Lance 
keeping close to Mrs. Spondon. That lady, to her 
great grief, had no children. Lance was just the kind 
of companionable boy she would have delighted to 
have possessed. 

As they disappeared into the dimness of the morning, 
Spondon entered the jungle, beckoning to the dog-boys 
to bring on the hounds. The main body of the pack 
were English fox-hoimds ; but, in addition to these, 
there were some larger dogs, deer and boar hoimds, 
with one or two Australian kangaroo-hounds. These 
animals, familiarly known as the long dogs, were held 
in leash, and were not let loose until the pack had done 
its work and brought the stag to bay. 
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Fleetwood borrowed a Bpare ' lead ' firom one of the 
dog-boys, and secured the yellow dog, fearing to let him 
run free, lest there should be a racket as soon as the 
hounds discovered the presence of a strange pariah 
amongst their numbers. The dog gave no trouble 
whatever, and kept close to heel, content with sniffing 
in the situation without obtruding himself in the least. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour there was a whim- 
pering cry from one of the hounds, in which two or three 
others joined. The horn sounded, and presently the 
pack broke out into the music that no sportsman can 
hear without a thrill. Away they went up the sloping 
side of one of the great hills that bordered the patana. 
The men, following after them, took up a steady trot, 
guided along the game-tracks by the deep notes of the 
hounds. 

The jungle was moist with the dew of the night, and 
exhaled a firesh scent of opening blossom. Birds began 
to twitter preparatory to breaking out into song, and 
the soaring eagle screamed above the rocky peak, ' 
where it had built its nest, as it foraged for a morning 
meal for its young. The sky was changing swiftly 
from pearly gray to the azure of the tropics. 

Larch and his party stepped out bridkly in the cool 
air, not sorry to set up a healthy glow in chilly hands 
and feet. The route they followed offered no diffi- 
culties, and there was no fear of leeches so high up. 
But Nora had long ago lost her horror of them, and 
she had also learned how to clothe herself protectively 
against their onslaughts. 

' We will go round that hill,' said Larch presently, 
indicating a jungle-crowned {>oint in front; 'and we 
will make our way to the Amba Falls. With luck, they 
ought to find in that jungle, and the elk is nearly sure 
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to come down to the river and bay in the pool just 
below the falls.' 

The golden rays of the sun touched the forest, 
bringing the gray trunks of the trees into sharp pro- 
minence, and causing the rhododendrons to blaase sud- 
denly with rosy splashes of colour. 

^ Lm't it lovely, Mr. Larch V said Nora in a low voice, 
as she drew in a deep breath of pleasure. 

^ Most beautiful,' he replied, with the same apprecia- 
tion. ' I ride up here sometimes in the afternoon, when 
my work is done, just to enjoy the scenery.' 

'There is sompihing more than mere scenery to 
enjoy,' repUed thu girl quickly. 

* Yes, I am conscious that there is something else 
besides the scenery that gets hold of me. What is it 1' 

' It is the glorious sense of possession that we feel 
when we look at all this.' She swept her hand round 
towards patana and jungle. 'For the moment, at 
least, all this is ours — ^yours and mine, Mr. Spondon's, 
even Lance's — and no one can warn us off.' 

' That's it ; you have hit it exactly,' he replied, 
grateful to her for having given his inward convictions 
expression. ' It's the beauty, the environment, and the 
sense of possession, that makes us love this island.' 

' A poor place it would be without that environment,' 
she continued. 'It is the chief chaniu of Ceylon — 
sweet fresh air, beautiful scenery, a glorious sun, and 
lovely flowers — ^they all fascinate us, whether we are up 
here, or on the tea estates, or down by the warm blue 
sea and the cocoanut-palms. Life in Ceylon is splendid.' 

He looked at the girl, glowing with the vitality of a 
young, healthy nature, pulsing with appreciation, and 
revelling in her capacity for enjoyment. As she talked^ 
she moved easily by Ids side, her kilted skirt swaying 
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in her stride, just showing the dark-blue puttees that 
bound her neat ankles. 

' Don't you want to go back to England sometimeB, 
and have a look round at the theatres, the picture- 
galleries, or even the shops V he asked. 

' It would be pleasant to have a peep at them. But 
I oould never settle down in the old country for good. 
Think of the hedges and boundaries and restrictions, 
the " Private road," " Trespassers will be prosecuted," 
and '* No admittance " boards that hem you in on every 
side I' 

He laughed, encouraging her to go on. 

' Here we are free, and for all purposes of sport we 
may call the land ours, without the necessity of a gang 
of gamekeepers to protect our rights,' she said. 

'We should need to be millionaires to own any 
sporting rights of like kind in the old country,' he 
observed. 

' And in addition to these privileges we have a sense 
of home in Ceylon which is not felt in any other colony 
of the East. Did you ever know a Ceylon man who 
was not full of genuine regret at leaving the island V 

' Never ; and, what is more, after we have fgted the 
retiring planter on the assurance that he is going for 
good, and given him a magnificent send-off according 
to our time-honoured traditions, I'm blessed if the 
fellow doesn't turn up again at the end of four or five 
years, with the lame excuse that he has come back just 
to have a look round for a little investment that he 
wants to make !' 

' And quite right, too, when he hears the island call 
him,' said Nora. ' What wonderful air this is ! It is 
impossible to feel tired in it. There is only one thing 
more that I should desire on such a morning as this.' 
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' What is that V he asked. 

' A pair of wings ; I want to fly. Walking is too 
tame ; even riding — ^if it were possible over this ground, 
which it isn't — ^would seem slow.' 

' You would dispense with a guide, and follow the 
hunt independent of a mere masculine escort.' 

There was a challenge in his eye as it met hers. 

* I didn't say that,' she protested. 

' Then, you would allow me wings too V 

' Certainly ; it would be selfish to monopolize the 
new attainment. Besides, I am of a gregarious nature ; 
I like company.' 

' So do I,' he responded quickly. ' Not only is it 
pleasant in the hunting-field, but I like it in other 
pursuits. Unfortunately, I don't get it,' he added, as 
she glanced into his face. 

' That, I imagine, is your own fault,' she rejoined, 
with a twinkle in her eye. * Any day, for the asking, 

you could have the companionship of a ' She 

paused, and, lifting a warning finger, uttered the 
word * Hark !' 

High up in the sunUt forest there sounded the deep 
baying of a distant hound. The long dogs whined, 
beginning to tremble with excitement in their slender 
limbs. 

' They have found, and are working down the side of 
the hill to the river, as we hoped. We must hurry on to 
our hiding-place before the stag breaks cover,' said 
Larch, glancing back towards Mrs. Spondon and 
Lance, who were about twenty yards behind them. 

They, too, had caught the sound, and were quicken- 
ing their steps. 

' Well ? — to finish what you were saying. For the 
asking, I could have the companionship of — ^what ?' 
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* Of a dog ; and then you need never complain again 
of being lonely.' 

She laughed provokingly, and ran on in front, taking 
no notioe of the utterance of her name that fell in 
expoBtulation from his lips. 

•Nora!' 

Mrs. Spondon and Lanoe caught them up, and 
together they descended a steep, grassy slope towards 
the river. The Amba Falls were about two hundred 
yards further down. Larch led his little party to a 
rock that cropped out of the declivity some fifty feet 
above the river bank. They seated themselves on a 
shelf, where they were partially screened by a rhodo- 
dendron bush. To their left was the hill, stretching in 
broad sweeps up towards the blue sky, its feet clothed 
in verdant grass, its shoulders and head shrouded in 
forest. On their right flowed the river, widening into 
glassy pools that reflected the azure of the heavens and 
the flaming crimson of the rhododendrons. The gentle 
thunder of the waterfall was not sufficient to drown the 
distant note of the hounds. 

By common consent, there was no more talking. 
Even the long dogs seemed to understand intuitively 
the necessity for keeping perfectly still, lest the quarry, 
breaking out of the jungle, should be headed back again. 

It was some time before there was any indication 
that the elk had bethought himself of the necessity of 
making for the river. He clung to the hill courageously, 
hoping vainly to throw off his pursuers without having 
to leave its shelter. But the full meal which he had 
made in the silver moonlight on the grassy patana 
began to tell on his wind, and he felt that his powers of 
fleeing were each moment slowly ebbing away. 

The tonguing of the hounds grew louder, and they 
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desoonded the hill, Lanoe, trembling with the excite- 
ment of the moment, placed his hand in Mrs. Spondon's, 
whilst his eye sought hers with eager inquiry. 

Nora and Larch — ^both possessed of the true sporting 

instincts — ^were straining their eyes on the edge of the 

forest, which touched the patana with the customary 

sharp line of demarcation. All other matters were 

I forgotten in the absorbing interest of the moment. 

There was a snapping of twigs and a crackling 
amongst the undergrowth above the rock where they 
were seated. Lance made an involuntary movement, 
but Mrs. Spondon held him fast. The long dogs 
quivered, and gently raised themselves on to their feet. 
With a leap that cleared the undergrowth, the stag 
suddenly burst into view, alighting in the grass, be- 
wildered with the dazzling rays of the sun. For a few 
seconds he was either too blown or too dazed to move. 
Then, turning down the valley, he trotted heavily away 
in a slanting direction over the grassy descent towards 
the falls. 

' He is badly winded, and won't last long,' whispered 
Larch, as he set free the two long dogs. 

They went away in a rapid gaUop, pursuing the stag 
by sight and not by scent. The party slipped from 
their seat on the rock, and followed behind. 

A little later the hounds and two or three more long 
dogs emerged from the jungle, picked up the scent, and 
took the same line as the stag. After them came 
Spondon and other members of the hunt. 

The seizers released by Larch quickly gained on the 
stag as it galloped heavily onwards, and one of them 
leaped at his head in an endeavour to reach his ear. A 
sudden thrust of the cloven hoof, and the long dog was 
hurled back into the grass with a bruised shoulder. 
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The stag put on a sptqrt, and before the second seizer 
could act on the offensive, he plunged into the river, 
and swam for dear life towards the silver cascade that 
tumbled over the wall of rock. With this wall of rock 
and foaming water at his back, the noble animal made 
his stand, fighting his assailants with his pointed hoofs, 
sending the long dogs back into the water, and keeping 
the hounds at a respectful distance. 

It would not do to allow the stag to recover his wind. 
Two or three men approached, wading through the 
water ; and whilst the seizers renewed their attack, 
the hunting-knife did its work. The stag fell never to 
rise again. 

Gradually the party gathered on the river bank, most 
of the men arriving in time to see the final act. 
Spondon counted his hounds. 

' There are three couple missing,' he said, as he blew 
his horn again and again. 

'And the men are not all here, either,' remarked 
someone else. 

' The pack probably divided on the top of the hiU, 
and those six hounds have gone off on another scent. 
What a nuisance !' exclaimed the master. 

' And the missing men must have followed.' 

' Who is missing V 

' Fleetwood and young Grey. Hallo ! here comes 
Grey. Where's Fleetwood ? Is he behind you V 

^ I passed him ever so long ago on the other side of 
the hill,' panted Grey as he came up. ' He was taking 
a' thorn out of the foot of that brute of a pariah he had 
with him.' 

' I can't think what induced him to bring a dog like 
that on an elk-hunt. He is no earthly use in tonguing 
or seizing or for scent,' remarked Spondon. 
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^Mr. Fleetwood didn't bring him,' said Lance, 
speaking up for his absent friend. ' My sister let the 
dog loose after we started ; and when we discovered 
what she had done, it was too late to take him back. 
I wanted to have charge of him, but Mr. Fleetwood 
thought that he might be troublesome, and so kept him 
himself.' 

' Tour sister is a little imp of mischief,' remarked 
Spondon.. with a smile. The Angus Smith children were 
pretty well known in the district. 

* That's Terry, I'm sure,' cried Nora, her eyes 
sparkling with merriment as they met those of Larch. 

'Miss Hapland, the head belongs to you. Lance, 
would you like to have the scut V asked Spondon. 

The boy's cheek flushed with colour as he accepted 
the offer, pleased beyond measure to have a trophy of 
the hunt to carry home. The tired hunters threw them- 
selves on the grass, whilst the dog-boys coupled up the 
hounds. Spondon took out his watch. 

'It's half-past eight. Tou have nice time to get 
back to the bungalow, a four-mile walk. I must go 
and look for the lost hounds.' 

' Let me come with you,' said Larch. ' The other 
men are tired, and I have done nothing.' He went 
over to where Nora was standing. ' We shall meet at 
breakfast,' he whispered. 

Slipping the leashes on to the collars of his long dogs, 
he handed them over to Lance to lead home, to the 
great delight of the boy, and hurried after Spondon, 
who was aheady on his way towards the jungle. 

The clock had not struck ten when the hunting-party 
arrived at the bungalow. Mrs. Spondon dispensed 
coffee and drinks, with biscuits and cigars. Easy- 
chairs were in request in the smoking-room, and as 
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the blue spirals ascended the battle was fought 
again. 

Spondon and Larch entered just as the bell rang for 
breakfast. 

' Don't wait for us/ he said. ' We will be with you 
directly.* 

' Have you found the hounds V asked Mrs. Spondon. 

' All but one, and I have left a dog-boy to look for 
him.' 

' Which one is it V 

' Old Merryman ; he is getting stupid in his old age, 
but he will turn up all right.' 

' What happened to draw them off the soent V 

* As I thought : they followed a fresh soent, and 
broke away in an opposite direction. The stag — 
which, as far as I could make out, was a jroung one- 
took a line for the Qovemment reserves above Galla. 
I'm precious glad that we were not drawn down there. 
As it was, we ran in exactly the opposite direction. 
By-the-by, has Fleetwood turned up V 

' No,' repUed Mrs. Spondon. 
^ Is his horse here V 

* I believe so.' 

* Oh, well, he'll come in soon, I dare say. I'm tired> 
and I shall be awfully glad of my breakfast.' 



CHAPTER XVIII 

When Fleetwood entered the jungle with the rest of the 
hunt he met with no difficulty for the first half -hour 
after the find. Some of the men passed him when he 
breasted the hill to mount over the shoulder. The 
pace up the steep slope with the rough going told on 
his lungs in the rarefied air. It was a higher elevation 
than that to which he was accustomed on Galla. 

The D. behaved well, keeping up easily, without 
making any attempt to break away. They were still 
ascending when the yellow dog begem to Ump and hold 
back. Fleetwood examined the tender paw, and dis- 
covered a thorn, which he immediately set to work to 
remove. It took a few minutes, during which two 
more men passed him, panting too much to speak. In 
front of them the hounds, still on this side of the hill, 
were steadily tonguing ; but the music was growing 
fainter. As the pack crossed the top of the ridge and 
followed the scent on the opposite side, the sound of 
their notes was lost altogether. 

Fleetwood plunged along the narrow game tracks, 
crashing here and there through obstructive old nilloo 
stems that trellised across the path. At the end of 
another ten minutes he suddenly became aware of the 
fact that the cry of the hounds was no longer audible. 
He stopped to listen, wondering if he ;^as taking the 
rig^t direction. 

267 17 
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The jungle, which was now bathed in the full light 
of the sun, was still and silent. The undergrowth 
walled him in on every side, so that he had no chance 
of examining the surrounding country. He had lost the 
crest of the lull, and could not tell whether he was 
climbing straight up or was following a slanting line ; 
the numerous dips and gullies were also confusing 

All at once the voice of a hound rang out on his right, 
not so very far away. He retraced his steps a short 
distance, remembering that he had lately passed a game 
track that branched off in the direction of the tonguing 
hound. It was not easy going. The undergrowtii, 
chiefly consisting of strobilanthes, the nilloo of Ceylon, 
was of some years' growth. The strong stems, thrown 
up some fifteen to twenty feet in height, stood as thick 
as willows in a willow-bed. Through this thicket the 
game tracks passed from upland to river, from forest 
to the feeding-groimds on the patanas. Occupied as 
he was in determining his route, he had time to note 
that the nilloo was not far from flowering. When the 
strobilanthes blossoms — ^which is only once in eleven 
or twelve years — the jungle fowl congregate to feast 
upon the seed, and afford sport that may be compared 
with battue shootuig in the coverts at home. 

Guided by the occasional note of a hound, he per- 
severed, expecting every minute to come up with some 
of the men who had passed him. 

The sun mounted higher, but it did not penetrate 
through the dense nilloo that surrounded him. Over- 
head the doon-trees reared their magnificent crowns of 
foliage ; and Fleetwood, looking up, caught glimpses 
of the blue sky through the interlacing branches and 
the weeping old-man's-beard. 

The fitful tonguing of the hounds ceased as suddenly 
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as it began, and Fleetwood, ever hurrying along the 
path which seemed to him to have been chosen by the 
pack, came at last to a standstill to get his breath. As 
he stood between the walls of nilloo, enveloped in the 
silence of the forest, a terrible conviction stole over his 
mind. He had lost the hounds, lost his companions^ 
and lost himself. 

He felt in his waistcoat pocket for the httle compass 
that he usually carried when by rare chance he was out 
hunting. It was not there, and he remembered that 
in the confusion of moving it had been mislaid or stolen 
by one of the servants. 

' It doesn't matter, after all,' he said to himself. ^ I 
can make my way by the sun.' 

Taking out his pipe, he lighted it ; at least, he might 
give himself that consolation. Then he looked at his 
watch. It was half-past seven. He could scarcely 
believe that he had been travelling through tiie jungle 
for nearly two solid hours, and at a steady pace, too, 
in spite of the stoppages. As he smoked, he strained 
his ears to catch the note of a hound, but the silence 
was unbroken save for the barbets, woodpeckers, and 
pigeons. 

The next point to be considered was, not the picking 
up of the scent again — ^he gave up all hope of that — ^but 
the discovery of a way out of the jungle. His horse 
and his breakfast were awaiting him at Spondon's 
bungalow, and the bungalow, therefore, should be his 
goal at this time in the morning, if he required two 
solid hours to walk back to it. It was obvious that he 
must at once retrace his steps. 

But this was easier said than done. Every now and 
then the track branched where he had no recollection 
of having seen any branch before. Sometimes it de- 

17—2 
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Bcended and crossed a stream which he could not recall. 
At other points it led him under a steep bit of rock — 
shrouded in the niUoo — ^that was strange and un- 
familiar. 

He released the yellow dog, finding that he showed no 
inclination to stray away, but was content to stick to 
his temporary master, sniffing continuously in his low- 
bred pariah fashion. The long black muzzle was 
pushed now on one side of Fleetwood's legs, now on the 
other, as he trod close at his companion's heels. 

Another hour passed in steady tramping. Still the 
nilloo hedged in the traveller, and the great trees ex- 
tended their green aisles around him. 

' I ought by this time to be getting near the patana 
above Spondon's bungalow,' he said to himself, as he 
plodded on. ' I seem to have descended through as 
much jungle as I climbed before I turned back.' 

At every bend in the path he confidently expected 
to break out into the open, but the opening never came. 
Now and again he stopped to listen for some guiding 
sound, and to examine the direction of the sun and the 
wind. At nine o'clock he arrived at a spot where the 
track once again branched, one path ascending, the 
other dipping downwards in a sharp slope. Quite sure 
that he had gone sufficiently low down to reach the 
elevation of Spondon's domicile, he took the upper 
track, and began rather wearily to climb once more. 

His steps were arrested by a dismal howl from the D. 
He stopped and whistled to the dog, without result. 
Going back a few yards, he saw the D. sitting on his 
haunches, wagging his long, thin tail, and performing 
a kind of step-dance with his fore-feet. 

* Gome on, you brute ! I'm not going to carry you, 
if that's what you mean,' he said. 
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The dog got up, and began to move in the opposite 
direction. 

' Here ! here I CSome here, you little D. !' he cried, 
turning on his heel in disgust. 

He was not going to pursue the animal down a path 
which was wrong, and he continued the route he had 
chosen for himself, too tired to care much if the yellow 
dog did elect to run away. 

The result was another piteous howl. Again he 
stopped. The yellow dog was once more seated on his 
haunches, wagging his tail furiously, with an apologetic 
fluttering of the long, pointed ears. 

Fleetwood, not in the best of tempers, strode towards 
him, intending to seize him by the collar and attach the 
leash, but the dog bounded forward and eluded his out* 
stretched hand. 

Suddenly he recalled the fact that Angus Smith, in 
dajrs gone by, had taken the D. out shooting. In all 
probability, this was not the first visit paid by the dog 
to the jungle. It was possible that he might know his 
way by some wonderful instinct, and be able to lead 
his lost master out of the difficulty. He changed his 
tone to an encouraging * Hi on, good dog ! hi on !' 

The D., stepping gingerly along, with an occasional 
glance back to be sure that he was being followed, 
trotted off with tail erect, and an assurance that awoke 
confidence in the heart of his companion. Down lower 
and still lower they went, until Fleetwood became 
sensible that the air was warmer, and that his lungs 
were no longer feeling the effect of the rarefied atmo- 
sphere of the higher regions. 

The sound of falling water over a rocky bed reached 
his ears. He stood still and listened, whilst the D. 
turned and watched him in doggy anxiety. 
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' By Jingo ! that must be the river, and these are the 
Government preserves above Xagatenne, which means 
that I shall breakfast at home and not at Spondon's. 
Hi on, good dog ! You're a better hand at finding 
your way than your master/ 

Fleetwood had no hesitation now in continuing the 
descent through the jungle towards the purling water. 
By following the course of the stream, he could not miss 
his way again. The groimd became slightly swampy, 
but the fall of the river was too great to permit of any 
extent of flat stretches. The swamps, as he well knew, 
were below the waterfall on the Galla estate itself. He 
would have to cross the river somewhere to reach his 
bungalow, and to avoid the worst of the wet, leech- 
infected ground he decided to keep on the Nagatenne 
side until the tea cultivation began. 

Encouraged by the thought that he was so near home, 
he stepped along at a good pace, the D. still leading, 
though both man and dog were now at one in the 
matter of the correct road to be taken. The nilloo had 
given place to a thinner growth, and here and there a 
wild magnolia or a purple osbeckia blossomed in the 
warm rays of the sun. - 

In front loomed a big rock, rising high above the 
forest, and from its fern and orchid clad heights rang 
out the wild laugh of a wanderoo monkey. 

A turn of the path round a large boulder brought 
Fleetwood out upon an open space, where the trees had 
been felled to let in the air and the sun. A pellucid 
stream flowed down towards the river, spreading itself 
into a chain of small shallow pools. 

By this stream a group of people were busy, so deeply 
engrossed in the work they had in hand that they did 
not perceive the intruder. In the water knee-deep 
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stood three Singhalese gem-washers. They each 
grasped a round basket, which was partially filled with 
soil. This soil they washed in the stream with highly- 
skilled manipulation, circling the basket just beneath 
the water so as to allow the mud to flow away with the 
current. The larger stones slipped over the lip of the 
basket, followed by smaller, until the bushel or more 
of soil dwindled to a handful of shining pebbles. These 
were washed and rewashed with extreme cfioe, until 
they were reduced by about half. The precious re- 
mainder were turned out into a basket which Mrs. 
Angus Smith held for their reception. Carrying them 
to a flat stone covered with a white cloth, she carefully 
laid them out in the sun, examining them with an 
absorbing interest. Her husband, holding a shovel in 
his hand, watched the proceedings with a keen eye. 

Whilst the washing proceeded, Mbonaswamy and his 
assistant came and went, bringing a continuous supply 
of the gem-laden soil, which was thrown down in a heap 
by the stream. j 

The spot was surrounded by roughly-made flower- i 

beds, which formed a sort of protective entrenchment I 

to the gem-seekers. The beds were filled with masses | 

of terrestrial orchids in full flower. On one side the 
trunks of the felled trees were piled, and upon these 
were fastened a number of tree-orchids, which were 
healthily flourishing and in various stages of bud and j 

blossom. ' 

It was a strange sight : the busy little i>arty of I 

gemmers, all unconscious of a spectator, working away I 

in the midst of a wild profusion of cultivated orchids, 
a tropical fairyland of efflorescence. I 

Fleetwood had only a few moments to take in the 
scene. The D., with obtuse canine confidence, ran up | 
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to his master, wriggling and grovelling in the ddight 
of finding himself in touch with home again. 

' You little devil !' exclaimed Angus Smith, con- 
siderably startled. 

* Terry V cried his wife, looking round in sudden 
apprehensive inquiry. 

* Not Terry, but a lost hunter, Mrs. Angus Smith,' 
said Fleetwood, advancing. 'I lost myself in the 
jungle, and if it hadn^t been for the yellow dog, I really 
don't know how I should have found my way back.' 

He described his adventures : the refusal of the dog 
to take the wrong turning, and his imerring instinct in 
following what must have been, in spite of its tortuous- 
ness, a direct line ; and his own intense relief at 
being within reach of home after a walk of over four 
hours. 

' It is half-past ten, and we must have entered the 
jungle before six,' he concluded. 

Whilst he talked, Angus Smith had time to recover 
from the perturbation into which he had been thrown 
by the unexpected appearance of his neighbour. It 
did not escape the notice of Fleetwood that both 
husband and wife had sustained a slight, shock. He 
attributed it to the fact that their occupatio^had been 
kept secret from the district, and that they were sHghtly 
ashamed at being detected in an endeavour to make a 
short-cut to wealth through a form of speculation that 
was generally considered to be native in its character — 
in short, a species of gambling. 

' I hope I did not startle you very much, Mrs. Angus 
Smith,' he said apologetically. 

Her pleasant, genial smile returned at once, and she 
replied : 

' I admit that I was startled. It was so very un- 
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expected to see anyone coming from the direction of 
the jungle. If you had approached from the Nagatenne 
side, I should not have been so surprised.' 

' There are none so blind as those who won't see,' he 
answered. * Let me assure you that your secret is 
quite safe with me. After I leave this spot I shall 
remember only your beautiful orchids.' 

He glanced round at the wealth of blossom ripening 
in the warm morning sun towards what the enthusiastic 
lady hoped would be a harvest of seed, or, at least, a 
goo<l crop of roots. Both Mr. a^d Mrs. Angus Smith 
showed signs of relief as they heard his assurance. The 
lady repUed with warm gratitude : 

'That will be very kind indeed of you, though I 
scarcely dared to look for it. To tell you the truth, 
I feared your ridicule. We must have appeared rather 
foolish when you first caught sight of us.' 

* Not at all. Have you been successful with your 
little speculation ?' 

' Fairlv so ; but not what we hoi>ed or anticipated,' 
answered Mrs. Angus Smith. 

Her htsband, who up to the present had not uttered 
a word since he anathematized the dog that had 
brought the unwelcome guest, now spoke. Conceal- 
ment heing useless, the enthusiasm of the speculator 
flamed unchecked, and he said : 

' I tell you, Fleetwood, there is money in it. Any 
day, any hour, we may come upon a big find. So far 
there has been nothing out of the way ; but we have 
picked up some stones of fair siise, which I don't mind 
admitting have repaid us for our trouble.' 

The light that Fleetwood had seen in the eye of 
Angus Smith when he had chaffingly called Mm a 
gambler over the game of bridge burned there now. 
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* I doubt if it will repay you in the long-run,' he 
remarked. 

Angus Smith turned on him fiercely with impatience 
that bordered on intolerance. 

' I tell you, there's a fortune in it ! It's work that 
fascinates, that convinces. It lajrs hold of your senses 
and grips your imagination. I dream of it at night — 
dream that I am trying to grasp a huge sparkling gem 
that is lying at the bottom of a pool, or else stones that 
are being washed out of the basket by a demon washer. 
Just come and look through this last lot of stones.' 

He led the way to the rock upon which was laid the 
white cloth. Dipping his hand into a pot of water, 
he passed it over the pebbles with a tender, clinging 
touch, rolling them out into a thin layer in the sun. 
Mrs. Angus Smith drew near, and the three bent their 
heads over the glistening wet stones. The gem- 
washers also gathered round, the same eager light of 
expectancy in their dark eyes. With a pair of jewel- 
tongs Angus Smith picked out a black stone. 

'There's a sapphire. If it is flawless, it is worth 
forty rupees ; but if it has the usual flaw, it won't be 
worth four.* 

* It seems more like a piece of coal than a sapphire,' 
remarked Fleetwood. 

' Look through it in the sunlight, and you will see 
the blue ray.' 

Angus Smith held it up, and a gleam of deep blue 
was clearly discernible. 

' The colour is good — deep and rich — and the stone 
will cut into a good shape. I wonder if it has a flaw,' 
said Angus Smith speculatively. 

* Is that a sapphire V asked Fleetwood, pointing to 
another fragment of black stone. 
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' No ; it's what the Singhalese call dead sapphire— 
opaque and dull. Look at this sand ; it is nothing more 
nor less than pulverized gems.' 

He gathered from off a heap near him a handful 
of fine stuff, and spread it out upon his palm. It 
was composed of innumerable grains of tiie minor 
precious stones — garnets, tourmaline, cinnamon-stone, 
sapphires, and fragments of the rayed quartz that 
yields the highly-prized cat's-eye. They sparkled in 
the sun, showing infinitesimal points of colour. 

' Where did you get that sand ?' asked Fleetwood. 

' From the river ; there are beds of it. If we could 
only separate those fragments and weld them into 
stones, what a fortune we might make !' 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Angus Smith, keenly alive to the 
value of time, put aside, with the help of the Singhalese, 
the best of the gems. Having gone through the stones 
carefully more than once, she stored the remainder in a 
Unen bag. 

' I must look these over again at my leisure when I 
get home. I am becoming quite an expert at recog- 
nising the gems,' she said, smiling at Fleetwood, in the 
happy belief that she possessed his full sympathy. 

l^e washers went back to the stream and recom- 
menced their work, Angus Smith himself shovelling 
the soil into their baskets. 

' When this is finished we will go home to breakf ast» 
and while we are away the coolies will bring us a fresh 
supply of soil, sufficient to keep us busy this afternoon 
until sunset,' he explained, as the men began to wash, 

' Where do you get the soil V 

' Close by. The whole of this level bit of swamp 
below the fall is, in my opinion, nothing more nor less 
than what a gold-digger would call a pocket. I firmly 
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believe that it is full of gems, but they are unevenly 
plaoed. If we oould strike the spot where they lie 
thickest, we should make our fortunes. Look at the 
washer's basket. Do you see how the water works the 
pebbles to the side as he swirls the water round ? The 
precious stones, being heavier than the rest of the stuff, 
hang back, like the wheat in chaff, and remain inside 
the basket, whilst the rubbish is washed away over 
the edge. Now, it's my conviction that that is exactly 
what has happened in bygone ages here.' He waved his 
hand towards the river. ' The stones have been washed 
down from above into a kind of basin in the rook bed, 
and they have been disintegrated by the action of the 
water, the greater part being pulverized in the process. 
But some remain, settling down like the stones in the 
basket. An alluvial deposit has been formed over 
them, and there they Ue waiting for the hand of a man 
who has sufficient faith in his convictions to gather 
them up.' 

He spoke feverishly, running his fingers through his 
hair as he lifted his sun-hat to cool his head. His wife 
glanced at him more than once with some anxiety. 

* You may be right,' replied Fleetwood. * But I 
am still of the opinion that it is a risky speculation, and 
that it would be more remunerative in the long-run to 
give the time to the tea.' 

* That's all very well for a man like you. You are 
a bom agriculturist. But tea bores me to death,' 
Angus Smith affirmed, almost fretfully. 

' Anyway, Mr. Fleetwood, you won't spht on us, will 
you ?' pleaded his wife, with more earnestness than 
seemed necessary. 

' I promise.' 

* On your word of honour ?' 
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' I swear on my word of honour that I will keep your 
secret, Mrs. Angus Smith. And I shall not forget that 
the secret belongs to a lady.' 

A little sigh of relief came from her lips, as she again 
expressed her thanks more warmly than he deemed 
the occasion demanded. She added : 

* By-the-by, how did you happen to have the yellow 
dog with you this morning V 

' I am afraid that it was Terry's doing. She must 
have let him loose after we started.' 

* Oh dear, how full of mischief the little minx is ! 
Then it is due to her that you found your way here.' 

* You can scarcely say that with truth. It is due to 
the dog that I am not at this moment wandering hope- 
lessly lost in the jungle,' he repUed, as he held out his 
hand in farewell. 

The D. gazed after his retreating figure without 
offering to accompany him, and then curled himself up 
in the sim to wait until his real master and mistress 
were ready to return home. Even a dog may find a 
long morning's tramp in the jungle fatiguing. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Fleetwood was tired when he reached the small bun- 
galow that was now his home. The servants were not 
expecting him in to breakfast. However, with the 
eliu3tioity of the oriental, they rose to the situation, 
and were not long in supplying him with a hot bath. 

When he emerged from his room he found a break- 
fast prepared which did the appoo credit. With the 
proverbial, hunger of the hunter, he sat down and 
did full justice to it. The meal was washed down 
with a bottle of beer, which he felt that he had fairly 
earned. 

More than once, as he consumed his food in leisurely 
fashion, he thought over his encounter with the Angus 
Smiths, and he laughed as he recalled the scene. 

' What a chimerical ass the man must be to imagine 
that gemming in that style can pay !' was his conclu- 
sion. ' Of course, he may make nice Uttle sums out of 
it now and then — sufficient to keep him in pocket- 
money. But if that kind of thing is to bring in any 
substantial return, it needs operations on a much larger 
scale. He admits that he has only a '* pocket " of 
alluvial deposit to work upon. He hasn't got the 
matrix of the sapphire, any more than the men who 
have dabbled in it before him. And until it is dis- 
covered, these gemming efforts had better be left to the 
Singhalese. Judging by the appearance of the Angus 
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SmithB when I first oame upon them, it serves as a 
diversion, and is as fascinating in its way as cards. 
Meanwhile, Lance practically runs the factory.' 

He laughed again in hearty mirth. 

' Poor little Lance ! the right-minded son of a crack- 
brained father ! For the sake of the boy, I will keep 
the secret. The reputation of his parents is sufficiently 
qualified as it is : Angus Smith's by his indifference to 
his planting interests, and Mrs. Angus Smith's by her 
care for the welfare of her flowers ; I should be sorry to 
damage it further. No need to swear me to secrecy. 
How funny it was ! But I could not laugh or even 
smile. They were so deadly in earnest, I was bound to 
take them seriously.' And agfion he laughed. 

It was half-past twelve when he rose from the table, 
refreshed and rested, ready for work in the factory or 
on the estate. He lighted his pipe — cigarettes were 
not to the taste of this big planter — and sat down at 
his writing-table. 

A note must be sent to Spondon without further 
delay, explaining how he had arrived home instead of 
joining the party at breakfast ; also asking that the cob 
might be sent back to Nagatenne. 

He gave the letter to the appoo, with directions to 
despatch it by the garden coolie at once, and returned 
to his chair for half an hour's quiet smoke, when 
Marriner, pale and exhausted with running, burst into 
the sitting-room and sank down upon a couch. 

' Great Scot, man ! what's the matter V cried Fleet- 
wood, his imagination vaulting to one person, and one 
only. 

' Give me a drink of whisky,' gasped Marriner. 

Fleetwood poured out half a wineglass neat, and 
held it to the whitened lips of the trembling man. 
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' What's happened ? Anything wrong at Naga- 
tenne V asked the assistant, putting the glass upon the 
table. 

' No, no ! Give me some more ; I feel awfully bad.' 

' Factory burned down V 

Marriner shook his head, and handed back the empty 
glass with fingers that could scarcely grip the stem. He 
groaned and suddenly blurted out : 

' Gk>d forgive me ! I've murdered a man.' 

* What ? Nonsense, Marriner ! You're off your 
head.' 

* I'm as sane as you are. I hit a coolie, one of the 
Nagatenne coolies, and stunned him. He fell into the 
river and was drowned. His body is lying there 
now, this very minute, at the bottom of the water. 
You can see it for yourself if you choose to go and 
look.' 

Fleetwood stood before his chief, regarding him with 
a mixture of incredulity and dismay. His story was too 
horrible to credit. But if it were true, the planter knew 
how hard it would go against the white man who raised 
his hand on his black brother. Let the circumstances 
be ever so extenuating, the modem cry for justice for 
the oriental was devoid of all mercy for the European. 

' Are you sure that the man is dead V 

* Dead as a door-nail ! He has been in the water for 
an hour at least. God help me and him too !' 

There was silence, and Fleetwood's pipe lay neglected 
on the table, where he had thrown it when he went to 
fetch the whisky. 

' Have you had any breakfast V he asked presently. 

' No ; I can't eat. I can't think. I feel stunned, 
and when I came in I thought I was going to faint.' 

Fleetwood brought in some biscuits, and ordered 
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some strong coffee to be made. It was necessary to 
dear Marriner's brain and recover him from the shook 
he had sustained. 

Later, the story of the tragedy was eUoited. It ap- 
peared that Marriner, seizing the opportunity afforded 
by the absence of Fleetwood, determined to investigate 
the matter of gem-washing and gem-digging thor- 
oughly, dealing summarily with any cases he might 
discover, before his more lenient assistant could inter- 
pose to save the offenders. 

The reports, on further inquiry, all pointed to the 
finds having occurred either on Galla or Nagatenne, 
and not in the direction of Puloya. 

Walking up the river, he explored the bank carefully, 
but found no trace of digging in the tea. He entered 
the jungle that bordered the tea, and still continued 
his search, passing over a portion of his estate upon 
which he had never set foot before, having a whole- 
some dread of the land-leech. 

* When I arrived at the point where the river 
branches and forms an island — ^the island and the 
northern branch belong to me, as you know — ^I came 
upon a regular beaten path, worn bare by constant 
traffic, leading across the two arms of the river by 
stepping-stones, and over the island towards Naga- 
tenne.' 

* Did you see anyone about V 
' Not a soul.' 

' Nor hear any voices talking ?' 

' Not a sound. I had plenty of time to examine the 
place. I tell you, it was just a mass of gem-pits. The 
island was riddled with them. Then the gem-seekers, 
having exhausted the island, had gone on to the Qalla 
ground. There were excavations in all directions in the 

18 
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Hat, Bwampy land between the river and the jungle. 
They apparently dug until the water put an end to their 
operations and flooded the scoundrels out. Then they 
began elsewhere.' 

' No great harm done, after all, if they confined them- 
selves to the low-lying part. The swamp is perfectly 
useless to you,' observed Fleetwood. 

' How do we knofw that V retorted Marriner irritably . 
^ It might be utiGzed some day for a new product. 
But in its present condition, with gem-pits dug all over 
it, it is absolutely ^mfit for any sort of cultivation. . . . 
Besides, the gems, if there are any gems, belong to me. 
It is my land.' 

Fleetwood said no more. The memory of the Angus 
Smiths returned, and he viewed his rash promise under 
a new light. 

' Well, what did you do V he asked, as Marriner 
relapsed into moody thought. 

'Noticing that the earth had been turned quite 
recently, I determined to Ue up and catch the brutes 
red-handed. Choosing a rock free of vegetation to 
save my skin from the leeches, I took up my position, 
and hadn't been hidden five minutes when two coolies, 
with baskets and marmottees, came over from the 
Nagatenne side with all the assurance in the world, just 
as if the place belonged to them. I let them be until 
they had actually begun to dig. Then I went for them. 
One of them flung down his spade and ran back 
towards the river. I overtook him on the top of a great 
slab of rook, from which he was just going to dive. I 
gave him a smashjer with my fist, and he fell over into 
the water, out of which I thought, of course, that he 
woidd soon scramble, as it was not deep. Then I went 
for the other man, and chased him right away into the 
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jungle on the reserve land without being able to catoh 
him/ 

' What time was this V 

^ About half-past eleven or a Uttle later.' 

* And then what happened V 

' When I lost the second chap in the jungle, I thought 
I would go back and have a look for the other. It was 
rough walking, but I reached the rock where I had 
caught the fellow. I peered all round, thinking that 
he might be hidden ; then I bethought me of the water, 
and I wondered if there was any sign of his tracks left 
on the other side as he crawled out. There was a drop 
of about eight feet from the top of the rock into the 
river, but the water was not more than four feet deep, 
if so much as that. All at once I caught sight of a dead 
body lying on the sand at the bottom. The head was 
immediately underneath the rock, and I could not see it, 
even though I leaned over the edge of the rock. But 
the body from the chest downwards was plainly visible. 
Great heavens ! what a turn it gave me, seeing it lying 
there under the water, the yellow palms of the hands 
turned upwards, the legs extended athwart the stream, 
and the frayed end of the cotton loin-cloth swaying 
sUghtly in the current ! I must have stunned the man 
when I hit him, and he fell into the water like a stone, 
and was drowned. Fleetwood, tell me in Heaven's 
name what I am to do.' 

^ At the worst, it can only be manslaughter,' said 
Fleetwood at length.' 

' I tell you, it's murder !' cried Marriner emphatically. 
* They can bring it in murder, though you and I know 
that I had no intention of killing the man. Only 
yesterday I was vowing vengeance against all gemmers 
at the factory. A couple of kanganies, as well as the 

18—2 
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tea-maker and half a dozen coolies, all heard me talking 
in that wild, idiotic way that one doesn't mean. I 
threatened to do for any of my own coolies that I 
might catch gemming. "Oh, they heard me plain 
enough, and they will remember it, too ; and more, 
perhaps, of the same sort that I did not say, when it 
comes to swearing away the life of an Englishman.' 

Marriner, whose colour was returning, got up and 
paced the room. 

' Did the companion of the man see you hit him V 

^ Yes ; he seemed paralyzed with fright ; and it was 
only after I had pounded the first that the second began 
to run. Thank Heaven ! I haven't got his death on 
my conscience.' 

' The first thing to be done,' said Fleetwood, after a 
pause, during which he had been wrapped in thought, 
* is to go and fetch the body and bring it back to the 
lines.' 

Marriner stopped in his restless pacing, and gazed 
into the face of his companion with renewed agitation. 

* You must ? Is it necessary ? Good Lord ! how 
awful!' 

Fleetwood went out without a word, and returned 
with some coffee. 

' Here, swallow this, and try to eat a biscuit. Stay 
here until I come back. I think I will go alone. I 
can manage all that is needful by mj^self .' 

Marriner was too much upset in his mind to make 
any opposition. He felt utterly unable to act for him- 
self, fiknd was only too grateful to rely on the superior 
moral strength of his friend. He accepted the food, 
and did his best to swallow it. 

r ; / 1 shall tell my appoo that you are tired, and don't 
wish to be disturbed. On no account must you consent 
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to Bee anyone until I come back, and I shall tell him he 
is not to admit a soul/ said the assistant, as he bound 
on his puttees. ' Just describe the spot again.' 

'You can't mistake it. It's about fifty yards 
above where the river branches, and you will see the 
chap's marmottee and basket lying twenty yards 
away.* 

Fleetwood strode off, taking a short-cut through the 
tea, and was not long in arriving at the point where 
the river branched. He followed the northern arm, 
noting the gem-pits with astonishment. The Angus 
Smiths must have been busy for some months past to 
have worked through so much soil. 

He found the baskets and the implements, and it was 
not difficult to trace the fugitive and his pursuer to the 
rock. There was a mark of Marriner's boot upon the 
moss and Uchen growing on the rock, and a few frag- 
ments of the black, peaty soil gave evidence of the 
presence of the coolie. He approached the edge of the 
rock and looked over. The water was limpid and clear 
as crystal, the stream flowing so gently as barely to 
ripple the surface. The bed of the river was formed of 
sand, the sparkling gem sediment which Angus Smith 
had shown him. 

But there was no sign of a dead body to be seen. 

He searched the river carefully, crossing over to the 
island and examining every bend and pool, from the 
head of the island just beneath the waterfall to another 
fall that occurred below the island at the commence- 
ment of the tea cultivation. The current between the 
two falls was not sufficiently strong to move the body 
from its position under the rock. It was obvious, 
therefore — ^if Marriner was not the victim of some 
hideous delusion — ^that the second man had returned, 
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and that he had found the body of his companion and 
taken it away. 

The next move in the tragedy would be the arreBt of 
Marriner, and all the additional anguish of mind it 
would entail on him and on another. It was horrible. 

He returned to the bungalow. 

*The man is gone. I could see no trace of him, 
though I found the spot where you pushed him into 
the river. The mark of your boot was distinct on the 
rock.' 

Marriner gazed at him with haggard eyes as he said : 

^ Then it has been discovered, and aU I have to do 
now is to await the coming of the police.' 

Fleetwood regarded him compassionately. 

^ Are you perfectly certain that you saw the man 
lying at the bottom of the river ?' he demanded. 

' As certain as I am that you are now speaking to me.' 

The other remained silent, thinking how he could 
best help his troubled friend. 

* Shall I give myself up and confess what I have 
done V asked Marriner. 

'Certainly not,' replied Fleetwood sharply. *Let 
things take their proper course. The mere assertion 
on your part that you have killed the man is not suffi- 
cient. They will think you mad.' 

* You mean until the body is found.' 

* Even then,' continued Fleetwood, ' they will have 
to prove that it was your blow that caused his death. 
He may have injured himself as he dived off the rock, 
and his death may have been the result of accident. 
After I have seen to the factory work, I will go over to 
Nagatenne. If there is any fuss or excitement in the 
lines, I shall hear of it. The coolies will be wailing 
and tomtoming if the dead man is lying there.' 
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* I wish that you would do something else for me. 
Go on to the bungalow, and tell my oousin that I can't 
see her this evening. I promised to go there for dinner. 
Say that I have sprained my ankle or got fever — 
anything you like.' 

' I shall not be far out if I say that you have fever, 
and that I have kept you here to nurse you. I will 
drop into your house as I pass, and tell your boy to 
bring up your things for the night.' 

* You are a good fellow, Fleetwood,' said the other, 
with a break in his voice. 

^ Take my advice and keep quiet. Above all things, 
don't go over the bridge until you get there.' 

The sun was setting when Fleetwood, having done 
what was necessary at the factory, once more tramped 
down to the river, this time taking the longer round by 
the bridge instead of the usual path leading across the 
stepping-stones by the Nagatenne factory. By so 
doing, he would pass the Nagatenne coolie lines. 

Climbing the hill slowly towards the Angus Smiths' 
bungalow, he stopped frequently to look down upon 
the long, neatly thatched sheds that formed the 
domicile of the coolies. 

All was quiet as usual. Children played in the sand 
behind the lines. Women fanned the fire beneath the 
pot of boiling rice and stirred the steaming curry before 
their doors. Down by the stream that ran behind the 
lines some girls were folding cloths that had been 
drying in the sun all day. There was no sign to indi- 
cate that the merest shadow of a catastrophe had over- 
taken the little community of Tamils. 

When he arrived at the bungalow, Audine was 
standing at the foot of the steps. She had been sitting 
in the garden whilst the sun shone, but with his setting 
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a cool air had crept over the hills, causing white mists 
to rise in the valley. By her side was Lance, just come 
with Nora from the Spondons. 

Nora was still in the saddle, as she had no intention 
of staying bng. 

*So you were lost in the jungle, Mr. Fleetwood,' 
she cried on his approach. 

Her eye sparkled, and her cheek was bright with some 
recent excitement. Mervyn Larch had ridden part of 
the way with her, and perhaps he had had something 
more to say about his loneliness and its remedy. 

' Yes ; I suppose I ought to be ashamed of myself,' 
replied Fleetwood. ' It is most humiliating to have 
to own one's self lost ; but such was undoubtedly the 
case. I went out without my compass, so it serves me 
right.' 

' Lance and I had a splendid time with Mrs. Spondon 
and Mr. Larch.' And she proceeded to give an ani- 
mated description of the bay and the kill below the 
Amba falls.' 

* And Mr. Spondon gave me the scut,' said Lance, 
holding up the tail with great pride. 

' You have the head, of course, Miss Hapland. Was 
it a fine head ?' 

'Beautiful,and IshaU prize it highly. Good-bye,'cried 
Nora. ' I must be getting home, or I shall be benighted.' 

She trotted off, leaving the little party before the 
door. 

Up to this moment Fleetwood had been unable to 
deliver the message to Audin^. When she had heard 
it, she said with more graciousness than usual : 

' I hope he will be all right to-morrow. It is very 
good of you to nurse him. I know that he feels quite 
safe in your hands.' 
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His eye lingered on the refined features, and he 
wondered how she would take the news of Marriner's 
calamity. 

^ Come in and sit down,' said Tony. ^ Father and 
mother are in. They are home earUer than usual.' 

' I hope the D. didn't give you any trouble,' said 
Lance, with his old-fashioned poUteness. ' It was so 
tiresome of Terry to let him loose. Miss Stratton, I 
wish you woidd speak to her seriously. She really 
ought to be scolded.' 

' What did she do V asked Audine. 

Fleetwood explained, concluding with : ' Don't scold 
her. Miss Stratton. The dog brought me safely out of 
the jungle, and I ought to be very grateful to Terry 
for providing me with such an excellent guide.' 

Ilie boy seemed reUeved of a burden of responsi- 
biUty that had sat heavily on his shoidders all day. 
He was about to say more on the subject when he was 
interrupted by Terry. Closely followed by the yellow 
dog, she came running towards them at breakneck 
speed from the back of the bungalow. 

' Lance ! Miss Stratton ! Tony ! What do you 
think ? The appoo says that Moonaswamy has run 
away. The devil in his tree has done something awful, 
and he and his brother can't be found anywhere. 
Mother is looking very serious, and father says it is all 
the fault of that yellow devil, and he ought to be killed. 
I didn't know that Moonaswamy's devil was yellow, 
or that he coidd be killed. Mr. Fleetwood, how do they 
kill yellow tree-devils ?' 

' I don't know, Terry,' he replied, with some serious- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, the yellow dog sniffed about with blatant 
curiosity, and wagged his tail at the assembled com- 
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pany with oomprehensive good-nature. If he had 
possessed a particle of human intelligenoe^ he ought to 
have been covered with shame and confusion for 
having brought about the revelation of a secret that 
had been inviolate for many months past. 

Fleetwood looked at the dog and then at Audine. 
Calamity, widely diverse of its kind, threatened both, 
and both were equally unconscious of the overshadow- 
ing. 



CHAPTER XX 

Mbs. Gk)BiiB8T0N had been busy all day packing her 
trunks for her departure. She was going across to 
India, taking Georgie with her. Three weeks or a 
month of gaiety at Madras were to be followed by a 
visit to the hills. 

Daniel Grassendale sighed as he made a note of the 
number of coolies required to carry the boxes down to 
the railway-station. Not that there was any difficulty 
over transport. It was the loss of his sister that 
troubled him. With all her fooUsh maternal ambition, 
she had been a pleasant companion ; and the presence 
of petticoats about the house and garden for the last 
few months had created a desire on the part of the 
sociably inclined, middle-aged planter for the contiaua- 
tion of the luxury. 

* Dan, I think that you ought to get married,' said 
Mrs. Gorleston in between her directions about the 
carriage of her trunks. * Don't forget that Georgie's 
big box will require two coolies.' 

' It will need four ; why, it is as big as a piano !' 
replied Grassendale. 

* Then let me have four. It will do away with the 
danger of the box being dropped. Yes, I have come 
to that decision, Dan. You ought to get married.' 

* I wonder if anyone would have me.' 
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* Have you !* eohoed Mrs. Gorleston. * The women 
at home would jump at you — a good-looking, well-set- 
up widower like you, with only one son. Now, if you 
had a lot of girls, a nice woman with a little money 
might hesitate. But situated as you are, you have only 
to ask and have,' answered his sister, regarding him 
with favourable criticism. 

' Do you really think so ?' he said thoughtfully, his 
eyes lifted to hers in earnest inquiry. ' I was afraid I 
was too old to expect another good woman to enter my 
life and join her fate with mine.' 

' Nonsense, Dan ! Old indeed I You are two years 
younger than I am I' 

^ Am I really t It seems incredible.' 

^ Now, don't talk rubbish, but listen to me. I have 
an excellent plan. You shall join us in June on our 
return to London. I have a spare room in my little 
flat in Westminster which will just suit you. I can 
promise to introduce you to a dozen nice women, none 
of them penniless, and any one of whom would make 
you a capital wife.' 

^It is very good of you,' he answered. *You are 
positively of the opinion that I ought to marry again 1 
What about the boy ?' 

* He is safe at school, and as soon as he leaves he 
will be going out into the world to find a profession, 
so you need not consider him. Besides, boys usually 
get on well with their stepmothers. It is the daughter 
who makes things disagreeable.' 

Grassendale remained silent for a few seconds ; then 
he said : 

' I am inclined to believe that you are right. But I 
must have time to think it over.' 

' Nonsense, Dan I' cried Mrs. Gorleston, with the air 
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of sweeping all before her. ^ What is there to consider ? 
I have settled it in my mind. You come home in June, 
and I wiU find you a wife in less than a month's time. 
You may safely leave the matter in my hands. I know 
better than you do the kind of woman you want.' 

Orassendale laughed as he replied : ' It is very good 
of you to trouble yourself, but I really must leave the 
question open. I cannot decide in such a hurry.' 

' I will take no refusal,' cried Mrs. Gorleston. 
' If you won't promise to come home in June, I shall 
send a girl out. I know a nice woman — she isn't 
exactly a girl — ^who would be most suitable. She is 
about thirty-five, not bad looking, and has two hundred 
a year of her own. She would make you an admirable 
wife, and I know she is dying to get married.' 

Grassendale glanced at his sister with a suspicion of 
uneasiness. Mrs. Gorleston was quite capable, in her 
love of managing the affairs of her relatives, of carrying 
out her threat. Even if he refused to marry her pro- 
t^^, she might place him in a very awkward position. 

' I should prefet to choose the lady myself,' he re- 
marked in mild protest. 

Mrs. Gorleston cast a scornful eye at him. 

' It is the exercise of your right to choose that causes 
you men to make such a mess of marriage. There 
would be a great many more happy unions in the world 
if the choice were left entirely in the hands of the 
woman.' 

' The choice is to a great extent in the hands of the 
lady. She has the option of saying no if she doesn't 
fancy the man,' said Grassendale. 

' She ought to have the privilege of making the first 
advance if so inclined. As it is, she is often tempted 
to say yes to the man who asks her, and whom it is 
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expedient to marry, when she would prefer the zaan 
who remains silent. The ordinary woman under the 
present conditions is not altogether a free agent. 
There are strong reasons, rational rather than senti- 
mental, which must influence her in her choice.' 

* The desire of her amiable parents to get rid of her 
and be retieved of the burden of keeping and clothing 
her, for instance.' 

' Perhaps, where there is no money,' admitted the 
lady. 

' And the girl's own desire for the independence that 
is the privilege of the matron.' 

' Yes, certainly ; the position of the married woman 
has its attractions.' 

' Also there is the consideration of the man's income,' 
continued Grassendale. ^ Last and least comes the 
man himself. Provided his purse is well lined, he 
doesn't much matter.' 

There was a touch of cynicism in his words which 
was foreign to his nature, but the worldly attitude of 
his sister always roused him. 

'Now you are overstating the case,' remonstrated 
Mrs. Gorleston. 

' Will those be the guiding instincts of the ladies to 
whom you will introduce me in town V he asked. 

^ Not necessarily. If you exert yourself, you can be 
very charming, and the woman you ask will probably 
say yes for your own sake if you give her the oppor- 
tunity of knowing you,' said Mrs. Gorleston frankly, 
scrutinizing him with a certain amount of sisterly 
admiration. 

Grassendale smiled good-humouredly, and the 
shadow of cynicism departed from his brow. His 
sister was not in the habit of flattering him, and when 
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she expreesed her appreciation of his good qualities the 
appreciation was genuine. He was innocent of all 
vanity, having a tendency to undervalue rather than 
to magnify his own virtues, but all the same he was 
not impervious to a httle admiration. 

Though keen and shrewd, he possessed the straight- 
forward nature, common to most men who spend their 
Uvee on the plantations in Ceylon, of the individual 
constantly dealing with the forces of Nature instead 
of the complex machinations of humanity. Without 
being either credulous or simple-minded, he was 
singularly imaffected and open. Had it not been for 
his reUable judgment, bom of a close communion with 
Nature, he might have been deemed boyish in his mind. 
But the responsibility of directing the agricidtural 
operations on the estate, and the autocratic govern- 
ment of the two or three hundred coolies needed for the 
cultivation of the land, eliminated every trace of youth- 
ful irresponsibility without destroying the buoyancy of 
spirit that is the result of the simple life. 

Even in Lance the effect of responsibility had shown 
itself, but in the boy's case it had a tendency to over- 
shadow his nature with premature mannishness. 

The environment of the tropics has much to answer 
for in its effect on the character of Europeans. It 
develops good as well as evil, calling forth the best part 
of a man who is strong, but offering the weak tempta- 
tions that might not assail him in the land of his birth. 

' If I exert myself,' said Orassendale presently, ^ you 
think that I may be chosen for mjrself .' 

* H'm, yes, considering that your fortune is not 
worthy of the name of fortune in these days of wealth.' 

' Let us term it a competence, since it is sufficient to 
justify me in asking a woman to share it.' 
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' A smart, handsome girl like Georgie would not look 
upon it as a competenoe. That is why I am taking her 
to India. I want her to meet men who are not merely 
just making a living in a colonicJ fashion. Our friends 
with whom we shall stay are intimate with the Govern- 
ment House party ; and poor Georgie, who has felt a 
little out of her element here, will be glad to find herself 
in smart society again,' said Mrs. Gorleston, running off 
the line with the sudden cropping up of personal 
interest. 

Her brother rose from his seat abruptly. These were 
the kind of speeches which brought out his worst 
quaUties and exhausted his patience. He bit his hp 
to keep back the sharp retort that was on hiis 
tongue. 

' You think that you could marry me to one of 
Georgie's friends in town if I came home this summer V 

* I am certain of it. I shall positively look for you 
in June. Promise me, Dan, that you will come.' 

' I can't promise.' 

' What is it that stops you V 

' A matter of— K>f business.' 

' Can't you settle it at once, whatever it may be, 
without waiting ?' 

He strode to the bow-window of the drawing-room, 
and looked out over the lawn with unobservant eyes. 

* Perhaps I can. It only wants a Uttle courage, a 
little decision.' 

' Can I help you V asked Mrs. Gorleston indifferently, 
as she took up her pen and began a letter to the 
shipping agents in Colombo to request that two berths 
might be reserved for her and her daughter in the next 
vessel sailing to Madras. 

^ No, thanks ; I can manage it myself,' he said, as he 
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glanced at her well-preserved features and elegant 
figure bending slightly over the blotter. 

Then he smiled, and, leaving the room without 
further speech, shut himself in his smoking-room to 
grapple with the momentous business that might 
detain him in the island. 

There was a rattle of hoofs on the gravel ; Mrs 
Gorleston, lifting her head as she finished addressing 
the envelope, glanced out of the window in which the 
writing-table was placed. 

It was Nora, radiant, full of the joyous vitality that 
was her characteristic, her cheeks aflame with the reck- 
less gallop across the valley, by which she tried in vain 
to work off some of the exuberance of her animal 
spirits. 

Mrs. €!orleston left the appoo to answer the door. She 
had not acquired the habit of some of the up-country 
districts of hastening to welcome the guest on the 
threshold. She heard her brother go and exchange 
greetings. There was an inquiry for Georgie, who, it 
appeared, was lying down to rest after her exertions 
of the morning in preparation for her departure on the 
morrow. Robed in a befrilled dressing-gown, she was 
comfortably ensconced in an easy-chair with a novel 
that she wanted to finish before she left the house. She 
sent out a message to the effect that she was sorry not 
to be able to see her visitor ; she really was too fatigued. 

As Georgie was not visible, Nora refused to dismount, 
and remained in the saddle whilst Grassendale talked 
and laughed with her for some time. 

' How Dan can tolerate the local gossip of these 
colonial girls I can't think,' was the comment of his 
sister, as she commenced another letter. 

When sfie had ended it she glanced through the 

19 
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window again. Her brother still stood there, and now 
he was warmly shaking Nora by the hand. As he did 
so he said something that brought the roses onoe more 
to the soft round cheek. Oood heavens ! was it 
possible that he found any attraction in that direction ! 
There was no sort of doubt in Mrs. Gorleston's mind 
that the girl was attracted, but that was of no im- 
portance as long as Dan was not affected. He would 
be a catch for the penniless girl, who had a couple of 
younger sisters just ready to come out to their parents. 
What unbounded impudence to come riding up alone 
and unattended, making Georgie the excuse for her 
visit ! She was glad that Georgie had refused to see 
her. It was a well-merited snub to Miss Hapland's 
forwardness. 

She kept her eyes on the unconscious couple. Gras- 
sendale held Nora's hand for several seconds — it might 
have been half a minute— and as he spoke the girl bent 
forward with shining eyes and a bold smile that caused 
Mrs. Gorleston to rise from her seat in positive alarm. 
^ Forward young person !' was her comment. If it had 
been any other man but her brother, she would have 
been nothing more than disdainfully amused ; but with 
Dan for the victim of the young woman's wiles her ire 
was raised, as well as her fears. 

Having urged him to marry, it was essential to guide 
his choice and save him from the toils of a Nora Hap- 
land. She was on the point of going to the door with 
the fell purpose of breaking up the dangerous tHerd-iite, 
when Nora pulled her horse round, and trotted off in 
the direction of Nagatenne. 

Grassendale stood looking after her with a smile on 
his lips. This was too much for the peace of mind of 
his sister. She met him in the hall. 
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^ I was just ooming to ask Miss Hapland if she 
would not have some tea. The appoo has brought 
it in.' 

' She is going to have tea with Miss Stratton if she 
is not too late. I am afraid I kept her talking longer 
than I ought.' 

* I suppose Miss Hapland called -to say good-bye. 
Georgie was too tired to be bothered with visitors after 
all her packing. I am sending tea to her room. These 
friends of yours don't understand the subtle difference 
between acquaintanceship and friendship, and you were 
doubtless charged with an effusive message of farewell 
to us both.' 

*Mis8 Hapland was too full of her own affairs to 
remember the fact of your approaching departure.' 

'Too much absorbed in creating a favourable im- 
pression on Mr. Grassendale, I should say, from her 
manner.' 

He laughed as he seated himself near the tea-tray, 
and fell upon the hot buttered toast with the zest of a 
schoolboy. 

* What did she want V asked Mrs. Gorleston, as she 
poured out the tea. 

She was determined not to let the subject drop until 
she had given her brother the warning that she con- 
sidered necessary. 

' She came to tell us a piece of news.' 

' Does it concern you V 

' Not m the least.' 

' Any excuse does for a woman in the pursuit of the 
unsuspecting male. I hope that you will not* allow 
yoTurself to be caught by such transparent shikarring.' 

' Nora came to tell us of her engagement to Mervyn 
Larch, so you need not be nervous on my account,' he 

1»— 2 
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replied, with another laugh at his sister and her admoni- 
tions. 

^ H'm ! most suitable/ murmured Mrs. Gorleston, 
confused at finding herself so far afield in her conjec- 
tures. 

* I never saw more happiness alight in a woman's eye 
than shone in hers. I quite envied Larch his power 
of bestowing so much joy upon a jolly girl like that. I 
wonder if I shall be as successful.' 

' Of course you will be/ replied Mrs. €!orleston, her 
amiability restored. 

She was uncomfortably aware that she had been 
betrayed into making some disagreeable remarks which 
were unnecessary. She also knew how much her 
brother disliked anything of the kind. Being of a 
scheming rather than spiteful disposition, she regretted 
having been so hasty in jumping to conclusions. 

^ It seems that they came to an understanding at the 
hunt. I was very pleased to hear the news,' said 
Orassendale heartily. 'I like them both, and I am 
sure that he will make her happy.' 

^ It is to be hoped that the gift of bestowing happi- 
ness will be reciprocal.' 

*I'm sure it will be so. I have noticed for some 
weeks past that he has been attracted in that direction. 
Give me another cup of tea. I've only had two, have 
I ? This will make the second wedding in prospect. 
They say that events come in triplets. I wonder who 
will be the third to get engaged.' 

^ You, of course, Dan. As soon as you have made 
your choice, you will fix the date. At your age there 
is absolutely no need to wait longer than is required 
for the lady to get her outfit,' said Mrs. Gorleston, 
serenely confident that she could order and arrange his 
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futtire for him in every detail, even down to the ohoice 
of the spot where he would spend his honeymoon. 

* We shall see,' answered Orassendale, looking at her 
with amusement. 

' When do you expect a reply about the settlement 
of the business that may possibly detain you ?' 

^ This evening, or to-morrow morning at latest. The 
coolie who took my note is to wait for an answer.' 

^ Then you will be able to tell me your plans before 
we start to-morrow, which will be convenient.' 

' Yes, I hope so.' 

When tea was over he strolled out into the garden, 
and wandered restlessly to the deserted tennis-court. 
From there he went down to the factory, although there 
was no work going on that needed his presence. The 
building stood between the cart-road and the river, 
the stream dividing his estate from Mahlipatna, the 
estate of which Mr. Osterley was superintendent. 
Below the factory there was a ford by which the cooUes 
passed from MahUpatna to ihe Periya bazaar. 

An hour later he issued from the factory to meet his 
messenger, who delivered a note and passed on towards 
the estate lines. Daniel Orassendale did not open the 
letter until he was in the office of the factory. There 
he tore open the envelope and devoured the contents. 

As he left the building some minutes later there was 
in his face the reflection of the light that had illumi- 
nated the features of the radiantly happy Nora. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Nora was a bold rider. She bustled her horse along 
at a smart pace, the narrow estate paths having no 
terrors for her. The family at Nagatenne had ah^eady 
gathered round the tea-table in the drawing-room. 

A shadow had fallen on tiie happy, careless family, 
rendering them unusually silent and depressed. The 
master of the house was irritable, and his wife had a 
harassed appearance which was quite foreign to her 
nature. limoe, aware that something had gone wrong 
with his parents, was vaguely anxious and solemn, and 
Audine was just beginning to feel slightly disturbed by 
the non-appearance of her cousin and the absence of all 
news of him. Tony and Terry alone retained their 
customary good spirits. Finding that no one had 
anything to say, they monopolized the conversation 
with a continuous chatter. 

The vision of Nora riding up to the veranda steps 
was like a burst of sun in the middle of tiie monsoon to 
the grave little company. At the sound of her voice 
the children rushed to the door with boisterous greeting. 
Their parents rose and followed them, forsaking the 
drawing-room for the moment in their eagerness to 
welcome the visitor. They ushered her in with light- 
ened hearts, and the tension was relieved. Under her 
merry chaff Angus Smith lost the gloom that had 

294 
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settled upon him. He was beguiled into langhing at 
her sallies, and his retorts provoked her to fresh flights 
of sparkling nonsense. His returning cheerfulness was 
speedily reflected in the face of his wife. 

Nora told her glad news, and received the hearty 
congratulations of the whole party. 

* Terry, you darling, you must be my bridesmaid,* 
she said. 

' I'll try first on Miss Stratton,' replied Terry, un- 
willing to commit herself by any rash promises. * If I 
don't like it, jrou can have Tony instead.' 

' But you are sure to Uke it,' cried Nora. 

Terry shook her head, unconvinced. 

' I've got to wear a new white dress all day long, 
and I can't have ihe D. to play with all the time I'm 
wearing it.' 

* You shall have pink for my wedding instead of 
white. It is my favourite colour. And you shall tie up 
the D. with pinJc ribbons, and he shall come too. Won't 
Terry look sweet in pink, Mr. Angus Smith, with the 
dog by her side V 

After tea they went into the garden, and Angus Smith 
proposed a game of tennis, for which, however, Nora 
was not conveniently dressed. Whilst Audine and the 
children knocked the balls over the nets, Nora sat with 
her host, who smoked and forgot his troubles as he 
listened to her idle chatter. 

Seeing that her husband was amused and diverted, 
Mrs. Angus Smith seized the opportunity to slip away. 
Passing out of the bungalow by the back veranda, she 
took the path to Cobra Bock. 

The orchids were a magnificent sight, growing there 
in the solitude of the jungle. The clear stream, where 
the gem-washers had been busy, was deserted, and its 
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waters, tranfiparent and undisturbed, flowed in gentle 
purling towards the river. The deep tones of the water- 
fall at the head of the island came in rolling cadences 
from the distance. In the branch of a tree, growing 
near the river, perched a whistling, ploughboy thrush, 
that found inspiration in the voice of the murmuring 
water, and repeated its musical notes in close imitation 
of the namesake it had never heard. Green barbets, 
pigeons, woodpeckers, and an occasional jungle fowl 
cooed and called from every hidden nook in the forest. 
Mrs. Angus Smith walked sadly round her flowers, 
touching a blossom here and a bud there with tender, 
loving fingers. By-and-by she moved towards the 
slab of rock where the white cloth had been spread. 
Close at hand the baskets of the washers were piled in 
a heap, and near them lay the shovel used by Angus 
Smith to keep the washers supplied with soil. The 
silent inactivity of the scene with all its memories was 
too much for her depressed spirits. Why had Moona- 
Bwamy forsaken her ? and why— oh, why — ^had she been 
so foolish as to threaten his devil-tree ! Her eyes 
filled, and she could see neither the flowers nor the trees 
as the tears overflowed and coursed down her cheeks. 
' Mrs. Angus Smith, what is the matter V said the 
voice of Fleetwood at her side. 

She turned to him, sorely in need of sympathy, yet 
terribly conscious that by this time he must have dis- 
covered the gem-pits, and be aware of how she and 
her husband had overstepped the bounds of common 
honesty. 

^ I have lost my gardener,' she replied, as soon as she 
could command her voice. * It seems foolish to weep 
over the loss of a coolie, but you know how dearly I 
love my flowers, and how necessary he was to me in the 
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garden. He has been with me for twelve years, and 
has more knowledge of the cultivation of plants than 
any other native in the island. The sight of you 
coming suddenly upon us the other day must have 
frightened him, and he has run away. Some time ago I 
was angry with him, and threatened to cut down a cer- 
tam tree m the kitchen-garden, in which his particular 
deity is supposed to live. Ever since then the man has 
been restless and nervous, and now he has bolted.' 

Fleetwood did not interrupt her tale. It was mani- 
fest, from what she said, that she knew nothing of 
MajTiner's encounter with the man. When she had 
finished, he spoke. 

' Your gardener and his assistant were the two coolies 
whom you employed to bring the soil for the gem- 
washers. Do you know where they went for that 
soil ?' 

The colour dyed her cheek as she answered : 

' My husband and I never asked any questions. It 
was wrong — ^very wrong, I know. We set them to work 
on the narrow belt of swamp south of the river on the 
Nagatenne side. Without our knowledge, they crossed 
the south arm of the river, and began to work upon the 
island ' 

* ^which belongs to Marriner.' 

'I know,' she repUed, with sad contrition, which 
softened his heart. ' It was some time before we sus- 
pected what they were doing, and when we found out at 
last, I regret to say that we made no effort to stop them, 
but allowed them to continue their operations. Moona- 
swamy did it to please us, although he too was con- 
scious that he was wrong. When he saw you he must 
have been fearful of the consequences, and the minute 
our backs were turned he fled.' 
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* Considering that he was working under your orders, 
there was no need to be so alarmed.' 

' I suppose you have told Mr. Mlurriner, and that is 
why he will not oome near us,' said Mrs. Angus Smith 
presently. 

^ He knows that gem-diggers have been at work on 
his land, but I have not m^titioned the part which you 
and your husband have played in it.' 

'Tou haven't!' she cried, relief and joy echoing 
strongly in her tone. ' How very good of you to have 
kept our secret ! I was so afraid ' 

' Did I not promise V he asked, with some gravity. 

* But surely it must come to the ears of Mr. Mairiner 
in timer 

' I think not. It will be beet for all parties if we 
can preserve the secret.' 

* Will the washers be silent V she asked, with some 
anxiety. 

' They serve you as dhoby and iron-men, and as long 
as you continue to employ them and pay their wages, 
they will have no inducement to beteay you. They 
are all equally implicated in the gemming, and ought 
to fear Marriner's displeasure. Can you tell me where 
your gardener is likely to be hiding ?' 
He watched her closely as she replied : 
' I have no notion at all. In the lines it is reported 
that he fell into the river as he was running away, and 
was drowned. But that report may be set abroad to 
stop any search and inquiry. His young brother is also 
missing, and I believe that they have both gone back to 
their coast to lie low until the trouble has blown over. 
The wives of the men are living in the lines, and they 
show no sign of uneasiness. If, on the other hand, 
Moonaswamy is drowned, his brother has probably 
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hidden, in terror of being implicated in his death as 
well as in the gem-digging.' 

'Perhaps the brother may fear being accused of 
causing Moonaswamy's death/ suggested Fleetwood. 

'They are foolish enough for anything,' answered 
Mrs. Angus Smith with some warmth. ' I remember 
two of our coolies who went after honey in the reserve 
land. One of them fell off a rock and was killed. The 
other was so frightened that he buried the body in the 
jimgle and ran away to his coast. Some months later he 
recovered from his panic, and came back. A few weeks 
afterwards it all came out through the jackals unearth- 
ing the corpse. He gave as his reason for his extra- 
ordinary conduct that he feared he should be charged 
with murder and hung if he brought the body home.' 

' History repeats itself sometimes,' remarksd Fleet- 
wood thoughtfully. 

He was pondering the matter over. Was it possible 
that the companion of the dead man had dragged him 
out of the water and buried him in the jungle, running 
away to escape the effect of Marriner's wrath, too 
stupid to realize that he held a trump card in his own 
hand? 

' What aife you doing about a gardener V he asked. 

'I have an estate coolie working in the garden. 
There is a great deal to do, as we have n^lected the 
flowers and vegetables of late for this business.' 

She glanced at the baskets and the stream. 

' Tour husband will find plenty to occupy him on the 
estate,' remarked Fleetwood. 

' Poor Angus ! he can't settle to anything. He misses 
the excitement of gemming, and wanders about the 
house aimlessly, or sits moodily smoking in his room. 
I can't get him to take an interest in anything. It will 
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be an immense relief to learn that you have kept our 
secret, and it will cheer him up.* 

' I am afraid that I am not doing my duty to my 
chief in holding back the information. But, apart 
from my promise, I would spare Marriner further 
annoyance. He was so upset by the sight of the exten- 
sive workings on his land that he lost his temper and 
worried himself over it.' 

* Were they very extensive V asked Mrs. Angus 
Smith, with something like remorse in her voice. 

'I am afraid that they were,' repUed Fleetwood 
candidly. 

' The gemming had taken such a hold upon my hus- 
band that he was blind to every other consideration, 
and he could not break ofi. It was like cards or any 
other form of gambling, with this difference, that with 
our very worst luck we never lost anything. At least, 
we always paid our expenses and were not out of 
pocket.' 

^Except in the matter of the estate. Lance may 
be able to keep up your average price by his careful 
supervision of the factory, but the boy can't stop the 
leakage that goes on for want of the master's eye. 
There are hundreds of pounds of tea made in your 
factory, Mrs. Angus Smith, that don't bring you in a 
penny. It requires an active, shrewd 'man of business 
with a sharp eye to see that there is no shirking of 
duty, no trickery, no robbery.' 

lliere was silence between them. More than once, 
as they talked together, the tears welled up into Mrs. 
Angus Smith's eyes. She was fully alive to the ille- 
gality of gemming on the land of her neighbour. [But 
so saturated was she with the East that her moralsense 
had in a measure become blunt. The sharpest pain 
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that pierced her heart at the present moment was not 
the anguish of remorse, although remorse was undoubt- 
edly there. It was the acute disappointment at having 
to reUnquish the occupation which had fascinated her 
husband, and had not been without its attractions 
for herself. She was profoundly sorry for him, and in 
her regret she lost sight of the moral aspect of his 
action. 

' What induced Angus Smith to start gemming ?' 
asked Fleetwood presently. 

* It was my love of flowers. We came down to the 
swamp eighteen months ago to dig up some terrestrial 
orchids. Whilst Moonaswamy turned over the soil, he 
found a large sapphire. The coolies are always on the 
look-ont for stones in this valley, as you know, and he 
was much excited over the find. In the end he per- 
suaded my husband to do a little washing with the 
help of the dhoby, and our luck was just sufficient to 
encourage us to go on. At first we spent only a couple 
of hours over it in the afternoons. But as we continued 
to find stones in paying quantities, we gave more and 
more time to it.' 

' I see,' commented Fleetwood, nodding his head. 

' If the gems hadn't been there, I suppose we should 
have gone on with our legitimate planting operations, 
and never been tempted to encroach upon another 
man's rights.' 

* It is wonderful how we put the blame on our sur- 
roundings for our faults in the East,' he said, as he 
glanced at the long shadows cast by the hills in the west. 
' I must be going back to my patient. Good-bye, Mrs. 
Angus Smith.' 

' By-the-by, how is Mr. Marriner V 

^ Better, but still confined to the house.' 
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* MisB Stratton is becoming rather uneasy about him. 
She has heard nothing sinoe you called yesterday 
evening.' 

' He feeb too depressed, probably, to write. Will yon 
tell her from me that there is no cause for alarm V 

* Do you think that he will walk up this evening to 
see his cousin V 

' I am sure that he will not. He has been in his room 
all day, and is not fit to go out. A few days* nursing, 
I hope, will put him right. Please reassure Miss 
Stratton on this point.' 

' Good-bye, Mr. Fleetwood ; the talk with you has 
done me good.' 

' May I o£fer you another piece of advice V he said, 
as he took her hand extended in farewell. ' Go down 
to Colombo with your husband for a week's change by 
the sea.' 

' The very thing I' she exclaimed. ^ I can do it so 
easily now that I have Miss Stratton with me. A little 
later, and she will be gone.' 

Fleetwood returned to the bungalow. As he sprang 
up the steps into the little veranda on which his dining 
and drawing room opened, he was met by Marriner, 
whose cheek paled and flushed alternately with un- 
allayed anxiety. 

'Well?' 

' No news whatever,' said Fleetwood. * Everything 
is in its normal condition in the lines of both the estates. 
There is no sign of excitement nor even of curiosity 
anywhere. Marriner, are you sure that you saw the 
body of the man you struck lying in the water V 

' I'll swear it. You have adsed me that question two 
or three times over. I tell you again that the fellow 
lay there under water that was three feet deep, as dead- 
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as he could be. Have those two missmg coolies come 
back to Nagatenne ?' 

' No ; it is supposed that they have run away to their 
coast.' 

Marriner paced the room in increasing disquietude. 

' Good heavens, man I am I to wait in this uncer- 
tainty until the scared fool plucks up the courage to 
inform against me ? I tell you, I can't stand much 
more of this kind of thing.' 

Fleetwood had no answer to give to the hopeless 
question put by his chief. 

' Have you any letter to send to Nagatenne V he 
asked. 

* No ; I can't write. I can't bear to think of my 
cousin and the misery this will bring upon her. What 
an unlucky beggar I am ! How can I think of marriage 
with this awful thing hanging over me ! And if I 
don't marry, Nayland will have his grasping fingers on 
the estate. For the Lord knows where the money is to 
come from if I don't get it with my wife.' 

'Don't you think that you could go down to the 
factory to-morrow and see to the tea ? It isn't good 
to be cooped up here all day.' 

* I know it isn't, but I can't face those men, the tea- 
maker and the factory cooUes. I should be fancying 
that they knew all about it, and I should be maddened 
if they watched me.' 

He spoke with suppressed irritation, and Fleetwood 
glanced involuntarily towards the whisky-bottle. But 
none had been taken. Whatever else he might be, 
Marriner was perfectly sober. 

' It leaves a good deal for me to do,' remarked Fleet- 
wood, hoping to spur him into ^tivity. 

' Tou must get through it as best you can,' replied 
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the other, relapsing into the moody condition that 
alternated with periods of excitement. 

'I met Mrs. Angus Smith this evening,' remarked 
Fleetwood. 

' Oh !' murmured Marriner, scarcely heeding what 
was said. 

' She and her husband will probably be running down 
to Colombo before long.' 

' How soon do you think that they will be off ?' 
asked Marriner, his interest aroused. 

' As soon as they can get away. Mrs. Angus Smith 
wants to go before she loses Miss Stratton.' 

' No fear of losing her just yet as far as I am con- 
cerned,' said Marriner, with a grim smile of despair. 

The last ray of dayUght had died away, and Fleet- 
wood called for the lamp. When it was brought, his 
eye wandered towards the writing-table, 

' Have you written up the books, Marriner ? I had 
them sent up here, as I thought you might like to have 
some occupation.' 

' I tried to do a little work, but I couldn't,' repUed 
Marriner miserably. ' Whether I am awake or asleep 
the vision of that drowned cooUe comes before' my eyes, 
with the yellow palms of his hands turned uppermost 
and his frayed cotton cloth floating down the stream. 
I shall go mad if this state of suspense lasts much 
longer.' 

In utter wretchedness, he flung himself back 4nto 
the chair from which he had risen when Fleetwood 
turned up the lamp. He could never rest long in 
one position, and frequently moved about the room 
like a caged beast. He watched his assistant as he 
bent over the estate account books. Suddenly he 
asked : 
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' Have you paid away all that money that was drawn 
on the estate account for wages last week V 

' All but a few rupees.' 

They relapsed mto silence until it was time to prepare 
for dinner. 

^ After dinner I think I shall go for a walk. I must 
have some fresh air and exercise.' 

Fleetwood looked at him for a moment. 

' Shall I come vdth you V he said, although he was 
dog-tired with tramping about the estate all day in his 
endeavour to get the work of two men done by one. 

'No, certainly not/ answeied Marriner brusquely. 
' I'll just take a swinging constitutional so as to give me 
a chance of sleeping to-night. I feel as if I could walk 
to Elandy and back. Last night I never closed my 
eyes at all.' 

The moment dinner was over Marriner left the table, 
and, taking his hat and stick, tsarted away down the 
hill towards the river. Fleetwood gazed after him as 
he disappeared in the semi-darkness of the clear star- 
Ut night — ^there was no moon — and he wondered if 
he had done wrong in letting the distracted man go 
forth alone. 

Daniel GrcMsendale was sitting in his smoking-room, 
having dined with his sister and niece for the last time. 
To-morrow he would be alone ; but it was not of this 
that he was ruminating as he lighted his second cigar. 

It was later than usual when he joined Mrs. Gk)rleston 
in the drawing-room. He found her alone. 

' You've been asleep, Dan,' she said reproachfully, 
as he entered. 

' Indeed I have not. I have been indulging in an 
extra cigar,' he repUed cheerfully. 

20 
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^ Geoigie was so tired that she went to bed/ 

' Quite right, too. She will have to be up early 
to-morrow morning. What time have you ordered the 
carriage V m 

She told him. ' I'm sorry to be leaving you, Dan. 
We have had an extremely pleasant visit,' she said. 

'In spite of poor Georgie having been out of her 
element,' he repUed, with a smile. 

She ignored the remark, and continued : ' I shall con- 
fidently expect you home in June— -not later, as Georgie 
and I go to Folkestone in July — and that will give you 
time to see something of the theatres and picture- 
galleries, as well as look for a wife, before you leave 
London for the seaside.' 

He listened, smiling, as she continued to enlarge on 
the programme she was arranging. When she ceased 
he said quietly : 

* I am sorry to disappoint you, but you must give up 
all hope of seeing me this year. Possibly I may come 
next.' 

* Oh, Dan, this is very tiresome of you — ^very weak 
of you, I might say, to aJlow anything to interfere with 
our plans.' 

* Your plans,' he corrected. * I warned you not to 
take anything for certain.' 

' Then, I suppose that I must wait till next year. I 
hope you will make a point of coming home then, and 
I will do my best to find you a nice wife.' 

' Thanks ; it is very good of you, but I shall not need 
your services,' he repUed. 

* Changed your mind and going to remain single ? 
Well, perhaps you are right,' she said placidly, without 
the fointest suspicion that he had taken the matter into 
his own hands. 
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* On the contrary, I am quite determined to marry. 
But, instead of leaving the choice with you, I have 
chosen for myself, and I don't think that I have made 
a mess of it, as you suggested would be likely to happen. 
I am sure that I have secured the best-hearted, truest 
little girl and the cleverest housewife in the district.' 

' Who is she V demanded Mrs. Gorleston, her eyes 
nearly starting from her head, as she gazed across the 
hearthrug at her beaming but reprobate brother. 

' Ivy Osterley,' he repHed, enjoying the sensation he 
was creating. 

* That homely little colonial over the way ?' she 
inquired scornfully. 

He burst into a hearty laugh that reached the ears 
of his sleepy niece in the retirement of her room. 

' You have guessed right, although I don't alto- 
gether approve of your description of the lady,' he 
said. 

Mrs. Gorleston rose in dudgeon. 

' Really, Dan, I don't know what to say. I can't 
congratulate you on your choice. A man like you 
might have done so much better.' 

' That is a matter of opinion.' 

'And when do you propose to make this prepos- 
terous marriage ?' she asked. 

'As soon as possible. At my age there is abso- 
lutely no need to wait longer than is required for the 
lady to get her outfit,' he replied, purposely using her 
own words. ' At least, you can wish me well.' 

His new happmess Hghted up his whole being, and 
took off at least ten years in his appearance. Mrs. 
Gorleston looked at him and softened. She was much 
attached to her brother, and had no desire to be 
estranged from him. 

20—2 
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* I do wish you well, Dan, with all my heart ; and 
I sinceiely hope that the woman you have chosen will 
prove a good wife. You will make her the best of 
husbands in the world, for, though you are a bit of 
a fool where women are oonoemed, you are a very 
good fellow/ 

She retired to her room, relBeeting that men were 
poor things, but that they could not help it. After 
all, they were but as God made them. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Mbs. Angus Sioth lost no time in acting on the advioe 
offeied by Fleetwood. Her husband hailed the sug- 
gestion with delight. When he learned, further, that, 
although Marriner had discoveied the gem-pits, he 
was still ignorant of the part played by himself in 
their formation, his spirits rose and his natural cheer- 
fulness reasserted itself. 

In consideration of her husband's depression, Mrs. 
Angus Smith did her best to console him with creature 
comforts. She bestowed more thought and time on 
her housekeeping. Always a good caterer, she sur- 
passed all former efforts, personally superintending the 
preparation of some of the dishes. 

Nora was invited to stay to dinner, but she had her 
own reasons for hurrying homewards at sunset. Larch 
was not a man to let the grass grow under his feet, and 
she did not return to Puloya unescorted. 

It was a particularly good dinner to which the 
Angus Smith family sat down that evening. The 
reaction in the mood of the master of the house caused 
him to be more merry than usual ; and in proportion 
as his spirits rose the geniality of his wife was restored. 
By the time the dinner was ended the last vestige of 
dejection had disappeared. Grateful for his escape 
from the degradation of being charged by his neigh- 
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bour with fraudulent practice^ he was full of oheery 
optimism. 

* I was pleased to hear of Miss Hapland's engage- 
ment/ he remarked, as he offered Audine a glass of 
port wine. * What ? You won't have any 1 But 
you must drink to the happiness of Nora and her 
fiancd. She is a capital girl.' 

'And Mr. Laroh is desperately in love with her,' 
added Mrs. Angus Smith. ' Did she tell you when 
they were to be married ?' she asked of Audine. 

* Some time in May, and they are going home for 
their honeymoon. I shall probably meet her in 
London, as my oousin and I think of taking a run home 
in the summer.' 

* How Nora wiD enjoy it !' said Mrs. Angus Smith. 
'I Uke a girl who has an enormous capacity for 

enjoyment,' remarked her husband. ' It means good- 
temper, unselfishness, and a genial disposition. The 
ill-tempered, self-centred people cannot be happy even 
if they are millionaires. Money doesn't make men 
happy.' 

* One can't be happy without enough money,' said 
Audine, remembering how important a part it played 
in the making of her own and her cousin's happiness. 

' What is enough V asked Lance. 

* What win buy all you want and leave you a rupee 
or two over, my boy,* replied his father, with a 
laugh. 

He rose from the table, while his thoughtful son 
made a mental calculation of what would be sufficient 
to insure his own happiness. 

' I win have a smoke, and then we will turn in, as 
we must be off in good time to-morrow morning,' he said. 

* You ordered the carriage V 
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* I sent a coolie off with the order before dinner.' 
He walked away in the direction of the smoking- 
room, humming an air that he had heard Audine sing. 
As Mrs. Angus Smith entered the drawing-room, she 
said : 

' I hope you don't mind this sudden departure. My 
husband and I only made up our minds to go down 
to Colombo after I oame in from my walk.' 

* I think it is so sensible of you,' replied Audine. 
* It will be the very thing for him.' 

' He has worried himself over the loss of Moona- 
Bwamy more than a little, and the sea air will blow 
away the cobwebs of his vexation.' 

* How long will you be away V 

* Only a week. If you will excuse me, I will go and 
put my things together. There will be so little time 
in the morning to do anything.' 

Lance and Tony begged for music, and kept Audine 
at the piano until they retired to bed. After they 
had gone she took up a magazine and settled herseU 
in a comfortable chair by the fire. Half an hour 
later Mrs. Angus Smith entered. 

' Alone, Miss Stratton ! I thought my husband 
was here.' 

' I have seen nothing of him, and supposed that he 
was packing, too.' 

' Oh dear no. Angus can't pack for himself. I 
always do all that for him. He must have dropped 
off over his cigar. Poor fellow ! the last two nights 
he has slept so badly.' 

' I don't think he can be asleep ; I heard his voice 
a short time ago.' 

' Probably the conductor has been up to see him, 
and he has been giving him orders for the week that 
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we shall be away. You are sure that you don't mind 
being left in charge of the house, Miss Stratton V 

' Not in the least. If I am in any diflSlculty I have 
my cousin close at hand to help me,' replied Audine. 

Mrs. Angus Smith remained silent for a few minutes. 
Audine rose, and, closing her book, prepared to go 
to her room, observing that it was past ten o'clock, 
cmd later than she had imagined. 

*If anything should occur concerning the missing 
gardener and his assistant, will you kindly write to 
Mr. Fleetwood and not to your cousin V said Mrs. 
Angus Smith. 

* Certainly, if you wish,' replied Audine. 
Something in her voice prompted the other lady to 

o£Fer an explanation for making the request. 

* I have already told Mr. Fleetwood about the cir- 
cumstances of Moonaswamy's disappearance, his fear 
of the tree-devil, and my rash threat to cut the tree 
down, and so he will understand better than Mr. 
Marriner how to act in the matter. Your cousin knows 
nothing, and — ^you won't mind my saying so— -he 
hasn't the same forbearance with the foUies of the 
coolies as Mr. Fleetwood possesses.' 

* I am afraid that Jermyn is a little impatient, 
so I dare say you are right. If necessary, I will send 
Lance over to Mr. Fleetwood. It is quite possible 
that Jermyn may not be able to get out and about 
for some days with this low fever upon him, although 
Mr. Fleetwood gave you a favourable accotmt of him 
this afternoon.' 

Mrs. Angus Smith turned down the lamp. 

* It is time we were all in bed,' she said. * I must 
go and see what my husband is doing. Good-night, 
Miss Stratton. Mind you make Lance useful while I 
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am away. You wiD find him very helpful and capable. 
I don't know what I should do without the boy.' 

Talking thus, they both moved into the long oentral 
passage upon which the sitting- as well as the bed- 
rooms opened. They met Angus Smith, who issued 
from the smoking-room, closing the door behind him 
without shutting it altogether. 

' Going to bed ? I suppose it is time we went,' he 
exclaimed. 

' Quite time, my dear,' replied his wife. * Turn out 
the lamp in the smoking-room or let me do it.' 

He remained standing before the door as he answered : 

' Give me a quarter of an hour longer, Alys. I have 
another letter to write.' 

^ All right ; be quick about it. Dear me, Angus ! 
how many cigars have you smoked, I wonder V 

As Audine went into her own apartment, the elder 
lady entered the smoking-room with her husband. 
Before the master of the house and his wife sought 
their pillows, the girl was deep in the slumber of 
untroubled youth. 

It was still dark at the little bungalow when Fleet- 
wood's servant entered the sitting-room. The lamp 
had burnt itself out, and was dying with the usual 
sputtering and bad smell common to paraffin lights. 
On the sofa lay his master, still wearing the dress he 
had dined in. Fleetwood opened his eyes and sprang 
up with a startled expression. 

' Halloo, appoo ! I've been asleep. What time 
is it?' 

* Five o'clock, sir.* 

* Five o'clock !' he repeated in astonishment. ' Why, 
it is time to get up for muster.' 
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He was still slightly confused with heavy sleep. 

' The tomtom has sounded first time, sir/ said the 
appoo, looking at him with mild surprise. 

His master was most orderly in his habits, and had 
never done suoh a thing before as forget to go to bed. 

* Bring me a cup of coffee, appoo.' 

The man departed to the kitdxen to do his master's 
bidding. The moment he had gone Fleetwood hurried 
to the little spare room which he had given to Marriner. 
It was dimly lighted by the bedroom lamp, which 
stood on the dressing-table still alight. The bed was 
empty, and, from all appearances, it had not been 
slept in. 

* What a fool I was to let him go out alone !' thought 
the assistant, more troubled in his mind than he cared 
to admit. 

He went to his own room, where he hastily changed 
from his evening clothes to a rough tweed suit. The 
appoo knocked at his door and handed him a cup of 
steaming coffee, which he swallowed at once, the warm 
beverage clearing his brain and making his blood 
circulate freely. 

He had sat up for some time after dinner, expecting 
Marriner in every minute. The hours ;>assed, with no 
sign of him, and, overcome with drowsiness, he had 
thrown himself upon the couch, fuUy anticipating that 
the wanderer would rouse him when he came in. He 
fell into the deep, dreamless sleep of a man who was 
fatigued by long hours of work in the open air, and he 
might have slept another hour if the appoo had not 
entered to draw the blinds amd open the windows. 

The sound of the second tomtom calling the coolies 
to muster reminded him of his daily routine of duty. 
He left the house to superintend the roU-call, and to 
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despatch the crowd of shivering mortals, wrapped 
closely in their blankets, to their daily tasks. In a 
couple of hours' time they would be basking in the 
warm rays of the sun, independent of their blankets. 

Returning to the bungalow, he made his customary 
early meal, wasting no time over it. Whilst he ate 
he questioned the appoo, who, however, could tell him 
nothing. None of the servants had seen Marriner leave 
the house, and the only suggestion the man could offer 
was that the big master had returned to his own home. 

Thither Fleetwood bent his steps, but the domestics 
there declared that their master had not been seen on 
the premises since he left for the little bungalow. 

Whilst the assistant hesitated as to his next course 
of action, he received a message from the tea-maker, 
^88^ ^^^ to come down to the factory as soon as 
possible. The superintendent had omitted to give 
the necessary orders for the despatch of a break of 
tea, which was ready packed for tdiipment to England. 
It ought to be sent off at once, or it might miss the 
vessel. 

Finding himself so near the Nagatenne factory, he 
crossed the river and looked inside the building. Lance 
and the tea-maker were in the withering-shed. 

' Good-morning, Lance. Is your father here V 

* He and mother left this morning for Colombo just 
before I came down. A carriage was to meet them at 
the cart road to take them to the station. They have 
written for rooms at the Galle Face Hotel for a week. 
Father told me to look after the factory.' 

Whilst Fleetwood was amused at the promptness 
with which the paternal advice had been taken, he 
mentally commended the boy's mother for having 
carried her husband off to the sea wiUiout delay. 
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*Have you seen anything of Mr. Marriner up at 
Nagatenne V 

' No ; Miss Stratton said he was ill in bed.' 

' He is better, and has been out for^a walk. Has 
Moonaswamy oome back f ' 

' Not yet ; they are saying now in the lines that he is 
dead, that he got drowned running away from the devil.' 

Fleetwood oould not help smiling. 

* Not a very likely fttory,' he said, turning to go. 

' Wait a moment, Mr. Fleetwood. Will you kindly 
tell me if this leaf is sufficiently withered ? I say that 
it is, but the tea-maker wants it to remain until the 
afternoon.' 

The old man did not look best pleased as he listened 
to his young master, and he began to assure the visitor 
that it was by Mr. Angus Smith's own orders that the 
leaf was kept so long on the tats. Fleetwood handled 
it, and said decisively : 

' It has been here quite long enough. Lance. Qet 
on with it at once, or you will have it spoilt. By- 
the-by, where is Miss Stratton this morning V 

'She went for a walk, as usual, with Tony and 
T^ry and the dogs. They are coming round this way, 
and will be here presently if you want them.' 

' I am afraid I can't wait. Qood-bye, Lance ; see 
that the leaf is rolled without any further delay.' 

Fleetwood strode back across the stepping-stones. 
Audine was the last person he wished at that moment 
to encounter. To avoid all chance of an interview, he 
climbed to the further extremity of the estate, where 
his presence happened to be required. From there 
he descended to the swamp, returning by the river at 
an hour when he knew that the childrai and their 
companion would be in the house. 
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He did not stop to inquire his reasons for visiting 
the river again. But as he entered the bungalow, later 
than usual, he was sensible of a distinct feehng of 
reUef . He had not allowed his thoughts to take any 
definite form of apprehension ; yet the vague shadow 
of a possible catastrophe haunted him continually. 
Marriner had declared more than once that life under 
its present conditions was intolerable. Recalling his 
expressions to mind, Fleetwood blamed himself for 
having given way to fatigue instead of maintaining a 
watch over the distracted man. The desperation of 
a weak nature, left to itself, might prompt a rash and 
hasty act, and add yet another tragedy to the chain of 
events that had already taken place. 

When Audine returned home after her morning 
walk with Tony and Teny, she inquired if any letter 
had come for her from Galla. She was puzzled more 
than alarmed when the answer was given in the 
negative. Mrs. Angus Smith had assured her the 
evening before on the word of Fleetwood that the 
ailment was not serious. Now Lance brought the 
news that Jermyn had been out walking. She did' 
not understand his prolonged silence and absence after 
the devotion he had shown during the last two months. 
No lover coidd have been more eager to secure a 
Ute-a-tHe, more keen to seize the opportunities offered 
of claiming her undivided attention. On more than 
one occasion he had shown impatience when the 
children demanded their customary privilege of having 
her companionship ; and if two or three days passed 
without seeing her, he regarded it as a grievance, cmd 
expostulated with her on what he had more than once 
termed her indifference. In addition to their fre- 
quent meetings, she received a letter whenever the 
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interyal between the meetings extended over the 
twenty-four hours. 

During the day she oontinued to look for a message 
or a letter, or the appearance of her cousin himself, 
but she was doomed to disappointment. As each hour 
passed, she became more uneasy. At three o'clock 
she said to Lance, who had just finished an arithmetic 
lesson with her : 

' I think I should like a ride this afternoon. Will 
you come. Lance V 

' I am very sorry. Miss Stratton ; I am afraid I 
can't. I promised father that I would see the leaf 
weighed between four and five ; and afterwards I 
promised mother that I would hunt the kitchen-garden 
for a rat or a wild cat. Something has been at the 
pineapples and young turnips, which seems more like 
a rat than anything else.' 

' Would a cat eat fruit ?' 

^A jungle-cat eats peaches and pineapples and 
passion fruit, so does a jackal. And the worst of it 
is that the brutes spoil twice as many as they actually 
devour.' 

' Then I shall go by myself. I want a good gallop.' 

' And the cob wants exercise badly. I'll order the 
saddle to be put on, so that you can start directly 
after tea.' 

Lance, in the absence of his parents, was quite 
patriarchal. 

Audine changed her drees for the riding-habit, and 
then dispensed the tea. The cob was waiting for her 
as she finished, and she started without further delay. 
She was not sorry to be going alone. The paths on 
the estates obliged the riders to go in single file, and 
when she had a companion there was usually twenty 
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yards' distanoe between them ; otherwise the gravel 
scattered by the hoofs of the foremost animal caught 
the eyes of the horse and rider following. 

The cob was very fresh. She trotted him down to 
the cart road, and then turned northwards up the 
valley between Puloya and Mahlipatna. On the 
narrow strip of grass that bordered the road she let 
him go at will, and he gradually sobered down. The 
syce hung about the road until she returned, not 
going further than the boundary between Galla and 
Puloya. 

The atmosphere was cool and invigorating, in spite 
of the warm afternoon sun. Her spirits rose as she 
passed swiftly through the air, meeting the north-east 
breeze ; and she, like Nora, thought how good it was 
to be alive— to feel, to see, and to enjoy the world as 
it was presented by ' the gem of the sea.' 

Four miles of gently undulating road with more of 
ascent than descent in it reduced the cob to order, 
and she set his head homewards. 

When she reached the Galla estate she turned up 
towards Marriner's bungalow. Although she had been 
led to believe that he was staying for a few days with 
Fleetwood, she thought it probable that his servants 
might be able to give her news of their master's state 
of health, and tell her where she could find him, if he 
was out walking. She had frequently been to the 
Galla bungalow since the departure of the assistant. 

The new appoo, who was to be her servant by-and- 
by, greeted her with the information that his master 
had not yet returned. 

* Is he still at Mr. Fleetwood's house V she asked. 

* I don't know, lady,' replied the man. 

* Has the drawing-room carpet come from Colombo V 
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* It was brought up from the Btation three days ago> 
and by the order of the master I have unpacked it and 
put it down. Will lady oome and see V 

The sun was still well above the horison, promising 
at least half an hour more of broad daylight. She 
slipped from the saddle and gave the reins to the syce. 
Entering the drawing-room, she examined the carpet, 
and expressed her approval. It was a great improve- 
ment to the room. 

* You need not wait, appoo,' she said. 

He salaamed and left her. Looking round the 
room, she mentally arranged the furniture, which at 
present was pushed on one side to aUow of the laying 
of the carpet. 

So absorbed was she in the contemplation and 
planning of the room that she did not hear the footfall 
of someone who approached from the hall. A chink 
of silver anklets caused her to look round. The hand- 
some Tamil woman whom she had encountered on 
her first visit to Galla stood before her. 

' What do you want V she asked in a voice that was 
unconsciously sharp and inimical. 

' Lady, I want my husband,* she replied in fluent 
English. 

* Your husband !' echoed Audine, surprised. ^ I 
know nothing about your husband.' 

' Yes, yes, you do ! You have taken him from 
me— you have hidden him ! He is gone, and you alone 
know where he is,* continued the woman, with in- 
creasing agitation. 

' You make a great mistake. I think you had better 
go to Mr. Fleetwood,' counselled Audine coldly, as 
she moved towards the door. 

At the mention of Fleetwood's name the woman 
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clenched her fists in sudden rage, and t^ried with a 
rapid torrent of words : 

' The Sinna Dorai has always been my enemy. 
When be first came to live here, he tried to persuade 
Marriner Dorai to drive me away — ^me, the wife of 
Marriner Dorai, the mother of bis sons ! But he 
would not listen. His command was that I should 
remain ; and I remained and bore him another son. 
You have set your desires upon him, and for your 
sake he at last allowed the Sinna Dorai to order me to 
depart — me and my two sons. Such is the justice 
of the English ! And because I would not go — ^because 
I refused to leave the estate, the Peria Dorai has run 
away to some place known only to you.' 

She paused, and regarded the astounded English 
girl with eyes that flamed in anger. 

' Mr. Miurriner has not run away,' asserted Audine. 
* I tell you, lady, that he has ; and that you know 
very well where he has gone.' 

' I don't know,' said Audine, feeling stunned for the 
moment with all she had learned. 

' He did not sleep at the little bungalow, and he was 
not here last night. After dining with the Sinna 
Dorai he went out alone. The night watchman at 
the factory saw him cross the stepping-stones by the 
Nagatenne factory. He told me, though he said, 
when the Siima Dorai asked him, that no one passed/ 
Audine was dumb. The information poured into 
her ears by the agitated woman had given her a shock. 
She again moved towards the door, anxious only to 
escape, to have time to think over all that she had 
heard. 

But the woman had not finished. Changing sud- 
denly from the defiant, self-assertive manner which 

21 
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she had adopted as she declared her identity, she 
assumed a suppliant attitude. Falling on her knees 
before Audine, she burst into passionate weeping. 

' Ah, lady, do not be angry !' she pleaded between 
her sobs. *' We women of Ceylon can love as well as 
you women of England. It will kill me if the father 
of my two children passes out of my life. Give him 
back to me. TeU me where he is, and let me go to him.' 

Her pleading touched the heart of Audine and filled 
her wi^ pity. She leaned over the prostrate woman 
and said : 

'I will do you no wrong. Come and see me at 
Nagatenne ; I will try to obtain justice for you from 
him whom you call husband. From me at least you 
need not fear injustice.' 

The sobs of the woman died down, and she rose to 
her feet. Taking Audine's hand, she kissed it. 

' Lady, you are good and not cruel, as I thought. 
That day when I showed you my sons — ^my beautiful 
boys — did you not know ?' 

'I did not understand, but I do now,' answered 
Audine gently. 

She was rapidly recovering her presence of mind, 
and was astonished at her own calmness under the 
strange circumstances. For the third time she made 
a move towards the door. The sim was setting, and 
it was time that she went on her way home. The 
woman followed close at her heels, wiping her hand- 
some eyes, and still speaking. 

'Lady does not Imow where Marriner Dorai has 
gone ?' she asked in milder tones. 

' I know nothing except that he was at Mr. Fleet- 
wood's bungalow yesterday, sick with fever.' 

The woman was about to reply, when she caught the 
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sound of a booted footstep outside. Quickly drawing 
back, she opened the door of the dining-room and dis- 
appeared, closing the door behind her. Audine passed 
on, and met Fleetwood on the threshold. 

The light of the sun shone fuU upon her face. He 
scrutinized her closely as they stood together in the 
veranda, upon which the windows of the dining and 
drawing rooms opened. 

' Are you feeling ill, Miss Stratton V he demanded, 
with an anxiety which caused him to be abrupt in his 
manner. 

' No, thank, you ; I have been for a ride, and am a 
httle tired. I — ^I called to have a look at the new 
carpet. It is very handsome.' 

He was not satisfied. Something in her voice, as weU 
as her appearance, indicated to his sharp, sensitive ear 
that all was not well with her. 

' Have you heard from your cousin ?' he asked. 

' Not a word. I have been a Uttle anxious during the 
day at his unusual silence. Perhaps you can tell me 
how he is.' 

^ He has left my house, and has gone to Colombo.' 

' Indeed !' was her only comment. 

' I have just received a wire from him. It appears 
that he spent the night at Nagatenne, and went down 
with the Angus Smiths this morning.' 

' Indeed !' she repeated, but in a different tone, 
indicating undoubted astonishment this time. 

' You saw nothing of him, then?' he asked. 

' Nothing. He was not with them when they left 

the bungalow. How very extraordinary ! Now I 

come to think of it, Mr. Angus Smith was detained an 

unusually long time in his smoking-room last evening. 

t Jermyn must have been there, and probably slept on 

21—2 
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the sofa in that room. I wonder why he has behaved 
BO oddly, so secretly.' 

Fleetwood did not suggest any solution to the 
mystery, but continued to give what information he 
had of his absent chief. 

* Marriner says that he is staying at the Oalle Face 
Hotel, Colombo. The telegram was despatched on his 
arrival there, and he promises to follow it up with a 
letter.' 

The sun dropped behind the forest-covered hiUs in 
the west. 

' I must be going home. Will you walk a little way 
with me, Mr. Fleetwood V 

' With pleasure,' he replied, studying her face. 

There was no indication of the pleasure that he con- 
ventionally spoke of. On the contrary, his firmly- 
closed mouth suggested that he had undertaken some- 
thing which was not at all to his mind. He was on the 
defensive, ready to parry the questions which he ex- 
pected her to ask. 

They stepped out side by side along the smooth 
gravel path that led down towards the factory, the syce 
leading the cob behind them. Nothing was said for 
some minutes. The catechism which had seemed to 
him inevitable did not come. When they were half- 
way down the hill, Audine spoke. 

' I think I know why my cousin has gone away 
without a word to me.' 

He waited to hear more before he made any com- 
ment. The explanation was slow in coming. 

' He is ashamed,' she continued. 

' Of what V he asked, his thoughts busy with Mar- 
riner's encounter with the coolie in the swamp. 

There was a longer pause than before. Her eyes 
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resolutely avoided his, as she made the effort to bring 
out the words on her unwilling tongue. 

' Of the woman with the two boys,' she replied at 
length. 

He caught his breath and remained silent. They 
descended into the valley, which was bathed in the 
transient beauty of the afterglow. She did not speak 
again until they reached the point where the path 
divided, one branch leading to the bridge, the other 
going in a direct line to the stepping-stones near the 
Nagatenne factory. 

' Will you tell the syce to take the cob round by the 
bridge ? I shall walk on, and cross the river by the 
stepping-stones.' 

He did as she desired, and resumed his place by her 
side without waiting for a further invitation. At the 
stepping-stones he gave her a hand to help her across. 
In the middle of the river she stopped, still retaining 
his hand, and they stood close together on the same 
stone. The water murmured all round them, isolating 
them from the land by its noisy babbling. 

A sudden wild desire seized him to pour out the story 
of his love and worship, to compel her in his strength to 
rest in his arms. But he resisted the impulse, although 
the demon of temptation whispered in his ear that she 
would listen and yield. Since they left the Galla bun- 
galow a miracle had taken place. The gulf between 
them was bridged ; the barrier was gone, and her cold- 
ness and reserve had melted into an amazing tender- 
ness that lifted him into a heaven of bliss. Close as 
they stood on the limited space of the central stepping- 
stone, in spirit they had been drawn nearer and closer 
still. It was hard to keep silence, but the time had not 
come to say what was in his heart. The passionate 
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speeoh would only have alanned her, and perhaps have 
raised the hated barrier once more between them. 

* How lovely it is !' she exclaimed, her eyes towards 
the setting sun hidden behind the forest. * The water 
is like molten'gold, and we seem to be standing alone in 
the middle of a golden world.* 

He did not trust himself to answer, but his hand 
tightened upon the fingers that lay in his palm. Was 
it in truth the dawning of a golden world for him ? 

She moved on, and he guided the last httle jump that 
landed her safe on the bank. She withdrew her hand, 
and with the action he was brought back to mundane 
matters. 

' Will you wait for the cob V he asked. 

* No ; I would rather walk.' 

When they had climbed another five minutes, Audine 
said : * I saw her just now at the bungalow. She was 
speaking to me when you arrived. You frightened her 
away.' 

' Oh !' was his sole comment on this piece of informa- 
tion. 

Again he searched her face for an emotion that was 
not there. Why was she not angry ? Where was the 
wrath and the indignation that might reasonably be 
expected at the revelation of her cousin's faithlessness? 

' Now you must go back,' she said, when she arrived 
at the archway of yellow roses and blue plumbago. 
* It was very good of you to walk home with me just 
at the moment when I was most in need of a companion 
hke yourself.' 

His heart throbbed at her words, and he made no 
effort to veil the light of passion that sprang into his 
eyes. The afterglow had vanished, and twilight over- 
shadowed the landscape, but it seemed to him that the 
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golden glory that so lately enveloped them still citing 
round his soul. Again he controlled himself, and took 
refuge in commonplace speech. 

^ If you want to write to your cousin, his address is 
the Galle Face Hotel/ he said. 

' So you told me a short while ago.' She lifted her 
eyes to his, and he held her hand in farewell. She did 
not attempt to withdraw it. 'I don't think that I 
shall need the address.' There was an eloquent pause 
of a few seconds. Then, her voice altering with a 
suddenness that bewildered him, she said in a tone of 
supreme pity, * Oh, poor Jermyn !' 

The shadow of a smile curved her lips as she uttered 
the words In another moment she had left him, and 
was hurrying towards the house. 

* Poor Jermyn !' Was that all she had to say ? 

He remembered the day when he had attempted to 
take the burden off the shoulders of Marriner and place 
it on his own. There was no pity for him then as there 
was now for her cousin. What was the meaning of it ? 
Pity was akin to love, but it was not love. Could it be 
possible that the pity which induced her to promise to 
marry Marriner had never developed into anjrthing 
stronger, in spite of her protestations to the contrary 1 

If she had been in love, the knowledge that she had 
just acquired ought to have hurt her, ought to have 
roused within her breast a rage and jealousy that should 
have flamed up into expression, into tears possibly. 
Certainly it should have created an intolerance towards 
her rival which was entirely absent. 

But there was neither anger, jealousy, nor intoler- 
ance. The beginning and the end of her feeling on the 
subject was pity, and all she could say was, ' Poor 
Jermyi;! !' 
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A smile— Buch as had touched the lips of Audine as 
she left him — slowly illuminated the face of Fleetwood, 
and a great gladness lightened his heart. 

Once he stopped on his way home and looked towards 
the west. The heavy forest on the Government reserves 
stood out black against an opalescent sky that shone 
with translucent gfeen and flaming crimson. But he 
was not thinking of the glories of the sun when he 
bowed his head and uttered the words, ' Thank God !' 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Lanoe was busy at the factory untU past five o'clock. 
As soon as he could leave he hurried home, and, accom- 
panied by the dogs, went into the kitchen-garden to 
look for the marauder. The new garden coolie was 
also present, being quite as much interested in the pro- 
ceedings as the dogs and the children. 

The kitchen-garden was fenced in with a park paling, 
as has aheady been said, to preserve the vegetables 
from the depredations of the hares. The thief must 
have entered by burrowing under the piling or by 
climbing over the gate. As there were no signs of foot- 
marks on the gate or the piding. Lance was of opinion 
that it was a large rat, and that it had entered by a 
burrow. 

He fastened Tinker and Lord Cork to the leather 
thongs, which he placed in the hands of Tony. The 
yellow dog was also put upon a leash, and Lance was 
about to charge the garden coolie with the care of him 
when Terry claimed him. 

' Let me hold the D. He will be quite good with me,' 
she pleaded. 

' You are not to be trusted, Terry,' said her brother, 
regarding her dubiously. 

' Yes, I am,' protested the child vehemently, tears 
springing into the eager young eyes as she spoke. * I 
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will take the greatest care of him, and not let him pull 
away from my hands. The garden coolie can help if 
he is troublesome. But he is such a dear, sweet doggy 
that I am sure he will be quite good.' 

' Of course, you can hold him aU right if you choose,' 
replied Lance, handing the leash over with some reluc- 
tance. * I want to work first with the Twins. They 
are more obedient than the terriers. But if they can't 
manage to turn the beast out, I must tiy Tinker and 
Lord Cork. The Twins won't face a cat, but the 
terriers will.' 

* So will the D. Can't he go after the cat, too V 
inquired Terry, jealous on behalf of her favourite. 

' No, not at first. He rushes in and gets in the way 
when anything has to be shot or killed, and then Lord 
Cork loses his temper and goes for him, and there is a 
danger of the dogs getting hurt.' 

Under the directions of Lance, the spaniels hunted 
the garden systematically, without damaging the young 
vegetables, beginning at the entrance, and working 
gradually up to the pineapple bed at the other end. 
Nothing, however, was started. The terriers nearly 
strangled themselves in their endeavours to advance a 
few inches beyond the limit allowed by Tony. They 
were devoured with jealousy of the more fortunate 
Major and Minor, who were having all the fun to them- 
selves, and they growled threateningly whenever the 
spaniels approached them. 

The D. behaved with more patience and discretion, 
standing quietly by Terry's side, merely sniffing and 
glancing up into her face with mute entreaty to be 
permitted to join in the chase. By-and-by he whim- 
pered, and as he did so he rubbed himself affectionately 
against the sturdy, black-stockinged legs of his keei>er. 
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Terry understood the action as clearly as if the dog 
had been gifted with human speech. She patted him, 
saying: 

* No, you little D., you mustn't go. Poor doggy ! 
you would soon find the rat and chaw him up^ wouldn't 
you, dear V 

The yellow dog quivered at the sound of her sympa- 
thetic tone, and whined with acute disappointment. 

Lance and the gardener began to beat the pineapple 
border, in the centre of which stood the devil-tree, with 
its black stone shining with recent anointment at the 
hands of the new gardener. Suddenly there was a 
shout from the coolie. 

* Here—here it is, little master !' cried the man in 
wild excitement, as he made vicious ptmches with his 
stick beneath the stiff, aloe-like foUage of the pine- 
apples. 

There was a sound of scuffling under the leaves, 
whilst the coolie pursued the creature with continued 
proddings. 

* What is it ?' asked Lance, running up, but keeping 
the obedient Twins close to heel. 

^ I can't say, sir,' repUed the man. 

* Shall I let Lord Cork loose ?' called Tony. 

'No,' replied Lance, with unusual excitement. 'Hold 
them both well in hand, and keep them out of the way.' 

' Is it a rat or a cat V asked Tony. 

But Lance did not answer, being too much occupied 
in making the Twins come to heel and stay there. 

' There— there it is, sir ! It's as big as a cat !' 
exclaimed the gardener in Tamil, as he hit violently at 
the object, which was still sheltered by the strong 
leaves of the pineapples. 

' Stop that !' shouted Lance in the language of the 
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man. * Tou will spoil the plants. Let us hunt it out 
into the open, and then you can knock it over.' 

In obedience to the boy's order, the gardener re- 
commenced prodding with his stick, which was pro- 
ductive of more scuffling beneath the stiff pine foliage. 

At this the D.'s feelings were too much for him, and 
he gave vent to a melancholy, self-pitying howl, looking 
up into the face of his little mistress with irresistible 
canine entreaty. It was too much for Terry. Ob- 
livious of the injunctions of Lance, she bent over the 
yellow dog, her fingers busy with the swivel of the 
leash. The dog seemed to comprehend what she was 
about. He ceased quivering, and stood motionless as 
she set him free. 

With a leap forward, he bounded to the spot, un- 
erring in his instinct, and hurled himself on the gray 
moving object which the gardener's stick had at that 
moment dislodged from its shelter. The yellow dog 
opened his strong jaws to give the grip on the neck that 
is so fatal to the rat. Instead of bolting in terror, the 
animal became motionless, and stiffened itself defen- 
sively to receive the attack. 

There was an exclamation of dismay from Lance, 
which was echoed by the gardener. It was followed 
immediately by a heart-rending shriek from the D. 

The yellow dog drew back, staggering and dazed, his 
head bent downwards in a vain attempt to reach some- 
thing protruding from his chest. Before he could 
pluck out the object with his glistening white teeth, 
he dropped to the ground. There was a flutter of the 
eyehds ; his limbs twitched convulsively ; he gave a 
few gasps for the breath that was fast fleeting, and then, 
stretching out his long, lanky legs, he lay i>erfectly still. 

' Oh, Terry ! you promised to keep him safe, and you 
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let him loose !' cried Lance, his attention diverted from 
the gardener, who had succeeded in driving the animal 
into a comer of the paling, and was despatching it with 
a shower of blows. 

Tony and Terry ran up to the spot where the dog lay, 
and the three children bent over the motionless body, 
whilst Lord Cork and Tinker sniffed suspiciously at their 
inanimate kennel companion. 

' What's the matter with the D. V asked Terry in 
accents of alarm. 

' He is dead,' replied her brother, lifting the head of 
the yellow dog and examining the glazing eyes. 

He passed his hand over the chest as he spoke. 

' What has killed him V asked Tony in an awed voice. 

' This,' he replied, as he drew out the quiU of a porcu- 
pine. 

He felt along the coarse tawny fur, and took out a 
second, and then a third. Two of the quills had pierced 
the heart of the dog, and the third had penetrated the 
lungs. 

' Dead ! dead I The D. dead ! Oh, Lance, he isn't 
dead ! My darling little D. ! Wake up. Open your 
eyes, dear doggy ! Oh, what shall I do ? What shall 
I do V And poor distracted Terry lifted up her voice 
and wailed in her poignant grief. 

At that moment the garden coolie returned with 
triumph written on his dark features. In his hand he 
carried by the hind leg a full-grown porcupine. The 
spaniels and the terriers diverted their attention from 
the prostrate body of the D. to the common enemy of 
all dogs, barking at it, but not venturing too near. 

It was a sad little party that went back to the bun- 
galow. Lance canying the dead body of the dog, and 
the coolie bearing the porcupine. Terry sobbed her 
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heart out, and Tony wept gently in Bympathetic sorrow. 
Even Lance, with all his manliness, was not dry-eyed 
as he laid the yellow dog down on the floor of the back 
veranda. 

Terry was exhausted by the violence of her weeping, 
but she refused to be comforted or to leave the dead 
body of her pet. The appoo, concerned to see the child 
BO overcome, urged Lance to bury the dog at once, 
and put it away out of sight. With this end in view, he 
directed the garden coolie to dig a grave for it, going 
himself to choose a spot in the flower border near the 
tennis courts. 

Audine, returning from her walk from the Galla bun- 
galow, found a melancholy group within the house. 
Lance and the appoo hailed her appearance with relief. 
It did not take her long to prevaU upon Terry to come 
to her own room, where she succeeded in assuaging the 
violence of the child's grief. 

Lance and the appoo, with Tony as chief mourner, 
laid the poor D. to his rest among the tea-roses. The 
gardener, acting under the directions of Lance, raised a 
little narrow ridge of earth to mark the spot, and Tony 
stuck it about with sprigs of orange-blossom. It was 
quite dark by the time they had finished. 

' It's a terrible lesson to Terry,' said Lance, as he 
walked back to the bungalow with Tony. 

' I am glad that it wasn't Tinker or Lord Cork,' 
observed his sister. 

' That's what father will say : he never liked the D. ; 
but the yellow dog had his good points, though he was 
such a pariah.' 

In her efforts to comfort Terry, Audine forgot her 
own troubles. Fortunately, sleep quickly overcame 
the tired, grieving child, and after a poor supper Audine 
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tucked her up in her little bed in the nursery, holding 
her hand until she dropped off into sound slumber. 

Hastening with her toilet, Audine joined Lance and 
Tony at the dinner-table. There she made an effort to 
break the gloom that had settled upon them, and by the 
time dinner was ended their spirits had in a measure 
revived under her influence ; they no longer had Terry's 
misery before their eyes to appeal to their ready sym- 
pathies. 

After dinner Audine was summoned by the appoo to 
see someone who wished to speak with her. She was 
absent about a quarter of an hour, and when she re- 
joined them her colour was heightened and her eyes 
shone with suppressed emotion of some kind. 

She seated herself at the piano, and played and sang 
for the children until it was time for them to retire. 
After they had gone, she threw herself into a chair, 
and sat down to think over the startling events of the 
day. Perhaps the thing that astonished and puzzled 
her most was her own state of mind. Why was she not 
angry and annoyed ? How was it that she felt reUef 
rather than disappointment as she realized the fact 
that what had occurred would put an end to all thought 
of marriage between herself and her cousin? The 
fortune would be lost to both of them, but the loss 
caused her no regret. When she had beUeved Fleet- 
wood to be the delinquent, a curious wrath had gripped 
her heart, and she felt unaccoimtably annoyed. Now 
she was troubled by no such sensation. She was only 
conscious of relief — ^the reUef of being free once more. 
The realization of this freedom filled her soul with a joy 
that brought the hot blood to her cheek. She dared 
not examine her heart too closely and ask why she 
thrilled with pleasure when she ou^t to be shaken with 
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wrath and jealousy. Her thou^ts went back to her 
oouBin and his passionate protestations of love. But 
the utmost evoked by the memory was pity. 

' Poor Jermyn ! will he dare to return and face me 
again ? I doubt it/ she said, as the clock on the 
mantelpiece struck ten, the hour for retiring. 

The following morning, when Fleetwood arrived at 
the factory, he sent a coolie to the lines, requesting 
Sultana to come to the little bungalow at mid-day, as 
he had something to say to her* The man brought 
back the news that the room in which she had lately 
lived was closed. 

' She is gone, sir, and the door is locked.' 

' Only to the bazaar to buy curry-stuff, I suppose V 

' She left the lines late last night, taking her two 
children with her, and engaging a man to help with 
them and the bundle of clothes.' 

' Is it known where she went V 

' They say in the lines that she went to the railway- 
station.' 

* You can go back to your work.* 

As soon as Fleetwood entered his house, he called 
for the post-bag, which had been brought up in his 
absence on the estate, and, unlocking it, he looked 
eagerly through its contents. There were business 
letters for Marriner, and one private note for himself 
in a handwriting which he knew well. 

His chief wrote at full length. He explained that 
he had gone out that evening with the intention of 
returning after he had had a good walk over the less 
frequented portion of the estate. Looking across the 
valley, he saw the lights in the Nagatenne bungalow, 
and he was seized with an overwhelming desire to go 
down to Colombo with Angus Smith and his wife. 
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Bemembering that he had no ready cash by him, 
he walked over and tapped at the window of the 
smoking-room. Angus Smith received him most 
kindly. He confided in him that he was in some sort 
of trouble, without going into detail — a trouble that 
he was imable to communicate to Audine. Angus 
Smith at once offered to lend him what was necessary 
for his rail fare and hotel expenses, and strongly recom- 
mended him to try a change of air. He also offered to 
give him a lift down to the station in the hired trap, 
and Marriner gladly accepted. He sat up late, smoking 
with Angus Smith, and slept on the sofa. The appoo 
called him early, and he was out of the house before 
Audine and the children were moving. He concluded 
his letter with the words : 

' I am already feeling much better for the change, 
and have almost forgotten that infernal coolie. I shall 
write to my cousin in a day or two, and tell her that I 
have thrown off my fever, and hope to be coming back 
with the Angus Smiths in a week or ten days.' 

The last bit of news did not add to the peace of mind 
of Fleetwood. Certain questions recurred to him fre- 
quently. Would Marriner hold her to her promise ? 
And if so, would she consider it her duty to sacrifice 
herself for his sake, and marry him in spite of his past ? 
Women of her kind were capable of making great sacri- 
fices when they were influenced by love. Were they 
equally tempted to make heroic sacrifices when they 
were influenced only by a great pity ? The memory of 
the walk from Galla the evening before recurred to his 
mind. It brought a ray of the golden glow that had 
enveloped them both as they lingered hand in hand 
upon the stepping-stones in the midst of the gilded 
river, and his heart took courage to hope. 

22 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Thb spacious rooms and the wide verandas of the 
Galle Face Hotel were crowded with passengers home- 
ward and outward bound, naval men of several nations, 
and visitors from up-country. Above the boom of 
the sea falling upon the sand under the fringe of palms 
along the shore rose the hum of many voices. English, 
Russian, German, and French mingled with the musical 
language of the island, spoken quietly amongst the 
Singhalese attendants. Outside, beyond the porch, the 
harsh guttural vernacular of South India came from 
the lips of the Tamil rickshaw cooUes and coachmen 
waiting for their fares. 

The north-east breeze, tempered by the warm tropical 
sun, blew softly through the buildhig. It created an 
ideal atmosphere for the lounger from up-country 
craving for rest, and the sea-goer longing for a respite 
from the unquiet ocean. 

Angus Smith and Marriner sat side by side in long 
armed chairs, their heels at the same elevation as their 
heads, on the raised veranda that looked up the Galle 
Face towards the harbour. 

Mrs. Angus Smith had spent a happy afternoon since 
lunch bargaining with a tambee for some embroidered 
teacloths. A servant approached, and asked if he 
should bring tea. The lady replied in the aflSrmative, 

888 
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and at the same time bade him older a carriage to be 
ready in half an hour. 

^ We are going into the fort. You will oome with 
us, won't you, Mr. Marriner ?' 

As she spoke she sank into one of the oane lounges 
with which the veranda abounded, and turned herself 
conreniently toward the light rattan table placed ready 
for the reception of the tea-tray. 

' I shall be delighted. You and your husband are 
very good to me,' answered Marriner with unmistakable 
gratitude. 

' I am pleased to be able to add to your comfort in 
any way. I wish we could do more for you,' she replied, 
with a sincerity that was convincing. 

' I want to buy a few clothes suitable for this warm 
climate to carry me on till I return to Galla. Would 
it be convenient to stop at one of the shops ?' 

' Certainly ; we will go to Bargill's. I have a 
commission or two to do there myself,' said the lady, 
as she poured out the tea. 

' I must go to Buchanan's office before you begin 
your shopping, my dear,' remarked her husband. 

She laughed as she replied : 

' You think that there would be little chance of 
getting to Mr. Buchanan's office at all if I were per- 
mitted to enter Bargill's. We up-country ladies,' she 
continued, turning to Marriner, ' have so few oppor- 
tunities of seeing the inside of a shop that it is difficult 
to tear us away when once we get there.' 

' It isn't my want of faith in you,' answered Angus 
Smith. ' I have an appointment with Buchanan, and 
must keep it.' 

' What does he want V .asked Marriner. 

' To tell you the truth, I beUeve he is going to com- 

22—2 
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plain of the Nagatexme tea. Let him talk ! I can't 
help it. However, I will go and listen, and he will 
feel better when he has had his say.' 

Marriner looked at him enviously as he said : 

^ I wish I had yom* capacity for casting off the petty 
worries connected with work.* 

' I admit that I did feel hipped just before I came 
down here, but it is all passing away. Look at these 
people just coming in! Queer creatures, aren't they V 

' Got a strong touch of Malay about them, I should 
say. Probably they are on their way to or from the 
Straits.' 

Mrs. Angus Smith, dressed in her smartest hat and 
frock, stepped into the carriage and took her seat. 
Marriner followed, placing himself opposite, and 
refusing the offer made by Angus Smith of the seat 
next to his wife. 

They drove out of the gateway next to the sea and 
leading on to the esplanade. As the carriage issued 
from the grounds a coolie darted forward from the 
group of natives constantly to be seen hanging round 
the entrance. The man ran along by the side of the 
carriage, and handed a note to Marriner. 

At the same moment the eye of Marriner was trans- 
fixed by the sight of a familiar figure standing among 
the people assembled under the shade of the palms. 
He took the letter mechanically, whilst he continued 
to gaze at a woman. By her side were two children, 
who clung to her silk draperies as they watched the 
rapidly retreating vehicle. 

Marriner's companions, seated with their faces 
towards the horse, saw nothing of the woman, but the 
delivery of the letter did not escape their attention. 
Mrs. Angus Smith caught a glimpse of the address. 
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and, with some astonishment, recognised the writing on 
the envelope as Audine's. She made no comment 
whilst he slipped the note into his pocket without 
opening it, unaware that she had divined the identity 
of his correspondent. He was silent until they arrived 
at the office of Buchanan and Sons. As the carriage 
drew up, Angus Smith said : 

' Come in too, Marriner. I have no secrets to discuss 
with Buchanan.' 

' Thanks ; I should prefer to stay here and enjoy 
the fresh air,' he replied, coming out of an impleasant 
reverie, and looking at the speaker with eyes that 
had grown strangely haggard and wan. 

The moment the door closed on Angus Smith and 
his wife, Marriner took the letter from his pocket, tore 
it open, and read it. His comment was a single word 
which need not be recorded here. Crushing the note 
in his fingers, he glanced about him with a wild, himted 
expression, as though he half expected to see the strong, 
vigorous form of Sultana advancing to claim him for 
her own. The sensation was momentary. Pulling 
himself together, he reread the letter, then, tearing it to 
fragments, he scattered it to the winds. 

Ten minutes later the Angus Smiths returned, with 
Buchanan in close attendance. 

' Hallo, Marriner ! how are you ? Glad to see you 
down here. You don't often give us a look,' said the 
man of business, shaking him by the hand. 

' I've not been very well of late, and I thought that 
a little sea air would do me good.' 

' You certainly look hipped and out of sorts. You 
planters need a breath of the briny now and then. 
How is Fleetwood ? going strong as usual V 

' Wonderfully well,' said Mrs.- Angus Smith, ' if we 
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may judge by his appearance. My husband was feeling 
very depressed when he came down, but a couple of 
days has worked marvels.' 

'Try a change to the Straits, Angus Smith,' said 
Buchanan, with a sly glance at the lady. ' It would 
do you no end of good.' 

' The Straits !' he echoed in some surprise. 

' Yes ; I've been asked to find an experienced 
Ceylon planter for some rubber estates just starting 
under a company. Good terms offered and passage 
paid. WiU you take it V 

'Mr. Buchanan, how dare you try to entice my 
husband away from his wife and family !' cried Mrs. 
Angus Smith in pretended wrath. 

' Ah, you married men are far too comfortable in 
your magnificent climate to be tempted to wander 
further afield, and I think you are right.' 

' It is just as well to know when you are well off,' 
rejoined Angus Smith, laughing, as he gave the order 
to the coachman to drive on to the shop. 

Arrived there, his wife at once became absorbed in 
all that was so temptingly displayed before her imao- 
customed eyes, and she recalled to mind a dozen more 
purchases that she wished to make. 

' If you will excuse me I will go on alone in a rick* 
shaw,' said Marriner at her elbow. ' I want to call 
at two or three other places, and I may be some time 
before I have finished.' 

' Very well,' assented Mrs. Angus Smith, her atten- 
tion more than half engaged with the materials spread 
out before her on the counter. 

' We shall meet at dinner,' added Marriner. 

Some minutes later he called for a rickshaw, and 
was being carried back swiftly in the direction from 
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which they had come. His business kept him abroad 
until it was time to dress for dinner. Mrs. Angus 
Smith and her husband had been in some time, and 
were upstairs when the panting coolie drew the rick- 
shaw under the porch of the hotel. 

Marriner had directed the coolie to enter the hotel 
compound by the gateway on the landward side. He 
glanced nervously about in the dark, and drew a 
breath of relief as he stepped out of the little vehicle 
without having seen anything of Sultana. 

Had he waited and looked back he would have 
caught sight of the dreaded figure advancing towards 
the rickshaw which he had just vacated. Even as 
he rushed into the lift and was taken to his zoom, 
she was in close conversation with the coolie. Entering 
the rickshaw, she was rapidly taken to Buchanan's 
office, where she learned all that she wanted to know 
from the peons and clerks who were just closing the 
place. They were of her own nationality, and were 
ready to serve her in every possible way. Sultana was 
not the sort of woman to be easily daunted or dis- 
couraged. It did not take her long to make her 
arrangements, for she had determined that death alone 
should wrest from her the man who was the father of 
her boys. 

Soon after eight o'clock Marriner and the Angus 
Smiths seated themselves at the small table near one 
of the wide French windows of the dining-hall. The 
menu put before them was such as would have done 
honour to a London hotel. Marriner seemed in good 
spirits, better than he had *shown since his arrival in 
Colombo, but they were forced. Deep in his breast 
anger^and despair raged and tore at his heart- 
strings. 
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^I really think that you are mending,' observed 
Mrs. Angus Smith to Marriner. 

^ I am sure of it,' he replied, with a heartiness that 
was feigned. 'Who could help it in such good 
company ?' 

They laughed merrily, like children on a holiday. 

^ I shall write to Miss Stratton, and tell her that you 
are already a different creature. I am sure that she 
will be pleased to hear such good news.' 

'Do,' rejoined Marriner, the colour mounting to 
his brow at the mention of Audine's name, ' and give 
her my love.* 

' You are writing yourself, of course,' she remarked. 

' Of course,' he repeated in an off-hand manner, 
as though he would dismiss the subject. Something 
in his tone rang false, and Mrs. Angus Smith glanced 
at his white face with curiosity. Was it possible that 
he and Audine had quarrelled ?. 

'Shall we go and spend the evening at Mount 
Lavinia to-morrow ?' she asked presently. 

' I shall be delighted,' promptly replied Marriner. 

' Come and smoke in the veranda,' said Angus Smith, 
when dinner was over. 

' Very sorry, but I can't. I must go to my room 
and write some letters. Good-night, Mrs. Angus Smith, 
if I don't see you again this evening. Believe me, I 
am very grateful to you for all your kindness to me.' 

' Say nothing about it, please,' cknswered the smiling, 
warm-hearted woman as she shook him by the hand. 

The sea air brought heavy sleep to tiie eyehds of 
the couple from Nagatenne, and it was late when they 
came down to the big breakfast the next morning. 

There was no sign of their friend, but this did not 
trouble them. He had probably breakfasted long ago» 
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and had gone out walking by thQ sea, or to look up 
some acquaintance living in Colombo. 

The morning poBt brought a letter from Audine with 
an account of the death of the D. 

' Poor little devil ! A sad ending to his useless life. 
I am sorry for Terry, but I am thankful that it wasn't 
one of the other dogs/ was the comment of Angus 
Smithy, as his wife read the letter aloud. 

' No news of Moonaswamy,' she remarked, refolding 
the note and putting it back into the envelope. 

' He'll turn up all right in time. Don't worry your- 
self, Alys,' rephed her husband. 

^ Do you think that Mr. Marriner has any suspicion 
of the part we played in the genuning V 

' None whatever. Fleetwood has preserved our 
secret, and I haven't given a hint of it.' 

' How do you account for his depression lately ? 
Do you imagine that he has quarrelled with Mias 
Stratton V 

' No ; I gathered from the vague remarks he made 
that night he came to us that there was some worry 
on the estate. He is of a hasty temperament, and he 
may have knocked a man about, and had a bit of a 
fright over the consequences.' He paused in delibera- 
tion for a few moments, and then added : ' Or there 
may be a woman. There's no doubt that in some 
matters Marriner is a fool.' 

' Anyway, I feel that we have partly made it up to 
him in the cheque you gave him.' 

' Yes, it is satisfactory to feel that we have given 
him compensation, even though he doesn't know it. 
When we get settled again I must come to some 
arrangement with him — ^pay him a royalty on our 
profits or something. I can't live near that bit of 
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gronnd with any peace until I have washed every 
ounce of it. The sight of that gem-laden soil is to 
me what the sight of a pack of cards is to a gambler.' 

His wife let her eyes rest on him with a return of 
the anxious expression which had vanished since her 
arrival in Colombo. Her husband noted it, and 
laughed as he reassured her. 

' Don't be alarmed, Alys. It shall all be fair and 
square this time, I promise you.' 

^ I don't think that I could go through much more 
of that kind of anxiety. I didn't know that I felt so 
seriously about it until Mr. Fleetwood caught us red- 
handed. Even though he didn't know that we were 
instrumental in forming the gem-pits on Galla till 
afterwards, I felt overwhelmed with shame.' 

'Women are too sensitive and too sentimental to 
keep their heads in matters of speculative business,' 
he remarked, with a superiority which his amiable 
wife was well content to allow him to assume. ' I 
have been wondering whether gemming won't lose 
half its fun when there is no further necessity to keep 
it dark.' 

After breakfast they strolled into the reading-room 
to look at the papers. As they passed through the 
veranda on their way to it, Mrs. Angus Smith pointed 
out a ship that had just left the harbour. 

' That's a Straits liner,' remarked an acquaintance, 
who was also watching the vessel. ' She's outward 
bound. Did you notice that queer-looking lot with a 
strong Malay cast of feature who were in here yester- 
day ?' 

' Yes ; who were they V 

' They were Malay Eurasians just returning from a 
trip '* home," as they call it. People were saying in 
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the hotel that the old chap has made a pot of money 
over rubber, selling land that was of no particular 
value until the boom oame. He parted to a company, 
took shares as part payment, and now has so much 
money that he can't spend it. Lucky beggar !' 

' The women of his party were doing their best to 
make it spin with the tambees and the jewellers the 
short time they were in the hotel/ she observed, with a 
laugh. 

' And one can imagine how they must have 
plunged in London,' rejoined her friend as he strolled 
away. 

L&s. Angus Smith idled away the time looking at 
the magazines and writing a letter to Audine. Her 
husband dozed over a paper, luUed by the rhythm of 
the falling waves upon the sand outside. At a quarter 
to two Mrs. Angus Smith looked at her watch. She 
went to her husband, and touched him on the arm. 
As he opened his eyes, she said : 

' It is nearly two o'clock, Angus. I didn't know it 
was so late. Come and have some lunch.' 

He followed her into the dining-hall, where the 
electric fcms stirred the warm afternoon air. Glancing 
round the room, she observed : 

* I don't see anything of Mr. Marriner. What can 
have become of him ?' 

' Gone across to the club, I dare say, to smoke and 
talk with some more idle chaps like himself.' 

' He promised to go with us to Moimt Lavinia this 
afternoon.' 

' Forgotten all about it, I bet/ he replied, with a lazy 
laugh. 

He was saturated with the warm sea air, which had 
acted as a sedative to his nerves and rendered him 
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supremely indifferent to every other consideration 
except creature comfort. 

' What shall we do ?' asked Mrs. Angus Smith, as she 
helped herself to some oysters. 

' Go without him, if you have a great desire to spend 
the evening at Mount Lavinia. If not, we will take 
another drive after tea, and call on the Thompsons.' 

' We will wait and see if he turns up.' 

When tea appeared there was no sign of the absent 
man, so they decided to give up the expedition for that 
day, and make the proposed call upon their friends. 

They returned from their drive soon after sunset, 
and as they passed through the big entrance-hall, the 
clerk in the bureau asked for a few minutes' speech 
with Angus Smith, who went to the window. 

'A telegram has come for Mr. Marriner,' said the 
clerk. 

' You had better send it up to his room.' 

' He has left the hotel, sir.' 

' When did he go ?' asked Angus Smith in some 
surprise. 

' At nine o'clock this morning. He paid his account, 
and took his luggage with him. We supplied him 
with the carriage, which he ordered over-nij^t.' 

' Where did he go ! To the station V 

' No, sir ; he went to the harbour. The syce who 
helped to carry his portmanteau to the boat tells us 
that he directed the boatmen to take him to the ship 
sailing for the Straits. A peon in the office of Buchanan 
and Sons told the coachman that Mr. Marriner had 
gone to the Straits to open out some new rubber 
estates for a company that has lately been formed.' .^! 

' By Jove !' was the sole reply made by the listener,' 
whose thoughts flew at once to Audine. 
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* What am I to do with the telegram V asked the 
clerk. 

' Give it to me. I will go and see Buchanan to- 
morrow morning and get the addreBS.' 

The envelope was handed out to him, and he hurried 
to his wife^ who was waiting near at hand. He com- 
municated to her the astounding news of the flight 
of Marriner — ^he could think of it in no other light — 
and his acceptance of the appointment offered in joke 
to himself by Buchanan. Then he opened the tele- 
gram. It was from Fleetwood, and the message con- 
sisted of but one word : 

' AUve.' 



Whilst Angus Smith puzzled over the enigma, 
Marriner was cursing himself for his folly, and con- 
signing Sultana — ^the cause of the latest trouble that 
had overwhelmed him — ^to the lower regions. Why 
had he not taken the advice of Fleetwood and cut 
himself loose from the tie long ago ? 

After reading the letter from Audine, he was aware 
that all hope of marriage was at an end, although she 
did not definitely say so. His one anxiety now was 
to avoid the woman who had wrecked his prospects, 
and place himself out of her reach. He flattered him- 
self that this had been accomplished when he stepped 
on board a ship. He had no scruples in shaking off 
his responsibilities. Fleetwood would see that she 
was properly cared for, and when the money which 
Audine had so foolishly given her was exhausted she 
would doubtless return to Galla, and take up her 
abode in the lines as long as the assistant permitted 
her to stay there. 
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With impotent rage and unavailing remorse, he 
walked the length of the upper deck, and stood leaning 
upon the railing at the end looking down in gloomy 
preoccupation at the little knot of steerage passengers 
gathered below — natives of South India and Ceylon 
going across the Bay to seek for work in a land where 
wages were high and labour was scarce. 

A woman with two children by her side lifted her 
head, and stared steadily into his face with a curious 
mixture of triumph and entreaty in her eyes. 

He started as though he had been struck, and uttered 
the same expletive with which he had read Audine's 
letter. The sight of Sultana filled him with rage and 
dismay. He lifted his clenched hand as though to 
strike her and curse her on the spot. 

Had Jermyn Marriner been in a philosophical mood 
instead of a helpless, bewildered rage, he might have 
realized the truth of the oriental saying that the conse- 
quences of a man's misdoings follow closer at his heels 
than the most faithful of dogs. 

At that moment the elder of the two boys, a chubby 
little fellow with his mother's handsome features and 
his father's fair skin, ran forward towards the com- 
panion-ladder. Steadying himself by the brass 
standard of the rail, he looked up into the face of the 
man above, and cried joyously : 

'Daddy, we are coming with you across the big 
water ! I am not afraid, daddy — ^are you V 

Jermyn was but human. The sound of the clear 
young voice of his own offspring awoke the paternal 
instinct, and stirred it to its very depths. 

' No, sonny, I am not afraid,' he replied, with a smile 
that sent the blood back to the heart of the watching 
woman. 



CHAPTER XXV 

The Angus Smiths' week at Colombo extended to a 
fortnight. At the end of that time they set their faces 
onc5e more up-country. The warm-hearted couple 
dreaded the meeting with Audine. After the note 
written by Mrs. Angus Smith, before she was aware 
that Marriner had gone, and in which she gave the 
message entrusted by him, she had been discreetly 
silent on the subject. She avoided all mention of his 
name. And although she heard almost daily from 
Audine, the latter had not said a word concerning her 
cousin. It was vain to conjecture whether Marriner 
had left his cousin heart-broken, or whether she had 
dismissed him with the heart-break on his side. 

It was with genuine relief that they caught sight of 
Audine seated on the cob, and waiting at the point 
where the carriage should set them down for Nagatenne. 
She was smiling and looking remarkably well. 

'Prettier than ever,' whispered Angus Smith to 
his wife, as he stepped out of the vehicle cmd offered 
his hcuid to his better half. 

' It looks as if she had given him his congi,^ she said. 

' I'm not so sure of that,' replied her husband, who 
observed a certain reticence where the affairs of his 
neighbours were concerned, cmd did not think it neces- 
sary to inform his wife of every detail in their lives. 

851 
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Tony was with Audine, riding the Rat. The mare 
had been brought for the master and the chair for the 
mistress. 

* How are you, Miss Stratton ! But I need not ask/ 
said Mrs. Angus Smith, shaking her warmly by the 
hand, and glancing into the bright, happy face that 
bent over her from the saddle with a welcoming smile. 

' I am very well, and you will be glad to hear that 
the same may be said of the children.' 

' Where is Lance V 

' Busy at the factory as usual, and as happy as such 
a solemn httle chap can be.' 

' How is Terry V 

' Recovering from her grief rapidly, and transferring 
her affections to Lord Cork, who is responding grate- 
fully, and putting on side on the strength of so much 
notice.' 

They both laughed, and Mrs. Angus Smith said : 

' Poor little Terry ! I was so sorry for her ; but 
young people are soon comforted at that age. What 
news of the garden ? I am afraid t^at I shall find it a 
wreck, with only that ignorant estate coolie to see after 
it.' 

' Indeed you will not ! Tony and I have done our 
best to keep it in good order, and I think that we have 
been successful. Lance set us such an example in his 
devotion to the factory that for very shame Tony €md 
I were obliged to devote ourselves to the garden.' 

' And the orchids V 

' Those near the house are flourishing ; the plants in 
your jungle nurseries I have not seen — I dared not 
face the leeches agfidn — ^but they have not been 
neglected.' 

' You wouldn't have encountered any leeches if you 
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had gone round by Cobra Bock on the other side of 
the hiU.' 

Audine langhed, and, shaking her head, answered : 

' You will never persuade me to go to Cobra Book ; 
it is bogie-land to me.' 

' Come along, Alys,' shouted her husband, who had 
mounted the mare and was moving away with Tony 
behind him. 

Mrs. Angus Smith seated herself in the chair, and 
the men lifted it to their shoulders, following close upon 
Audine. 

When they reached the point where the path 
brcmched off to the factory, Lance and Terry met them 
with the dogs. The grave face of the boy broke into 
unusual smiles at the sight of his parents, whilst Terry 
literally screamed with delight, causing the sympa- 
thetic Lord Cork and Tinker to bark hysterically 
together. 

The party climbed the hill to the bungalow, and 
Mrs. Angus Smith directed her men to put the chair 
down just before they reached the arch. She was 
longing to see the garden again, €knd wished to enter 
it at her own time and pace. In the space of a fortnight 
so mcuiy buds would have opened and so much fresh 
growth would have been made, but, on the other hand,- 
so much havoc might have been wrought by ignorant 
hands let loose upon^her beloved flowers. 

As she passed under t^e arch, still loaded with its 
burden of blue plumbago blossom and yellow roses, a 
familiar figure came forward and made a low salaam. 

' Moonaswamy !' cried his mistress. 

' You scoundrel ! I'll put you sick for running 
away,' thundered his master, who, however^ was quite 
as ple€»ed to see him as the mistress. 

23 
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But Moonaswamy oontinued to grin unabashed in 
his delight at being with them again. He was not 
afraid that his master would execute his threat after 
he had been round the garden. Never had it been so 
neat, so tidy, so full of blazing colour and magnificent 
blooms. 

' I didn't know that it was so beautiful/ said 
Mrs. Angus Smith, with a little catch in her breath, as 
she inhaled the scent of the tea-roses, and continued 
to gaze around in an ecstasy of pleasure. 

' I am beginning to love the garden as much as you 
do,' said Audine, who had dismounted. ' Come and 
see the flowers inside the bungalow.' 

There was the same wealth of blossom as had greeted 
Audine on her arrival. Every vase, every pot was full. 

' How lovely ! and oh ! how nice it is to come home 
again ! It is worth going away for this pleasure alone,' 
said Mrs. Angus Smith, whilst her more practical 
husband called to the appoo to bring the tea. 

As they gathered round the table in the drawing- 
room, the four dogs on the threshold — ^Terry sur- 
reptitiously encouraging Lord Cork to break bounds — 
a footstep was heard outside, and Fleetwood appeared 
ia the doorway behind the dogs. 

* I have come at the invitation of Lance to welcome 
you back and to beg for a cup of tea,' he said, as he 
exchanged greetings with the party. 

After a few minutes' talk, he turned to Mrs. Angus 
Smith. 

' There was a pleasant surprise awaiting you on your 
return, I understand.' 

' Lideed there was ! I can't tell you how pleased I 
am to have Moonaswamy back again. I was quite 
lost without him.' 
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' Has Miss Stratton given you the story of his 
disappearance V 

Mrs. Angus Smith replied in the negative, whilst 
Audine, smiling with eyes that were unclouded by 
embarrassment, said : 

* There has been no time to go into detail. It was 
sufficient for her to see him in his place busy with his 
old familiar work.' 

Fleetwood related the history of Marriner's discovery 
of the gem-pits and its sequel. 

*I assure you that I had the worst time I ever 
recollect after Marriner returned that day. He was 
positive that he had killed the man, and he had every 
reason to believe it. There was Moonaswamy lying 
at the bottom of the river when he returned half an 
hour later from his pursuit of the younger brother.' 

' How did the gardener manage to deceive him V 
asked Angus Smith. 

' After Marriner had bowled him over into the river 
he crawled out, and waited for his brother. Suddenly 
he caught sight of Marriner returning. It was the 
work of a moment to sneak down into the water again, 
and, with his head pushed close under the rock, he 
lay on the bottom of the river, his nose and eyes just 
above the surface, in the full belief that he was 
effectually hidden. And if Marriner had not gone back 
to the top of the rock and looked over he would never 
have discovered the man. But having discovered him, 
he could not think otherwise than that he was dead.' 

' Poor Jermyn !' said Audine. ' What a dreadful 
time of anxiety he must have had !' 

' And so must you, Mr. Fleetwood,' observed Mrs. 
Angus Smith. 

' I was very unhappy about him, I admit, and when 

23—2 
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I found that he had not slept in my bungalow nor his 
own the night before he went down to Colombo, I 
fea^ all sorts of catastrophes,' he imswered seriously. 

' He was here/ said Angus Smith. 

' So he told me in his letter written from Colombo 
after his arrival.' 

' I could see that he was in a very nervous state, 
and I suspected that he had got himself into some 
sort of difficulty.' 

' He could not rest for the thought of what he had 
done. He hved in constant dread of being arrested 
and tried for murder,' continued Fleetwood. 

' It would have gone hard with him if he had killed 
the man. How did you find Moonaswamy ?' 

' David, the son of your tea-maker, who Is employed 
by Larch, sent me word that Moonaswamy and his 
brother were hiding in the lines on Larch's estate. I 
went over at once and interviewed them, promising a 
full pardon if they returned at once, and threatening 
them with the law if they refused. They were only 
too glad to come back as soon as they understood that 
their skins were safe.' 

' Your wire was to tell Marriner that the man was 
alive, then,' remarked Angus Smith. 

' Yes ; I wanted hiip to know without delay that he 
was innocent of the man's death, and might return 
when he pleased. I just missed him, however. He 
had started for the Straits Settlements, as you know. 
I wrote to the firm after I received your letter, and 
enclosed a note to be sent after him.' 

Angus Smith nodded his head as he replied : 

' I heard from Buchanan that he had taken a billet 
over there with a new rubber company. But now, 
perhaps, he will return.' 
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Audine's eyes caught those of Fleetwood for a 
moment as i^e asked if he would take another cup 
of tea. 

' I don't think he will/ answered Fleetwood, passing 
his cup to be refilled. ' He has sent me a power of 
attorney to act for him in his absence, and he writes 
as though he had no intention of coming back just yet.' 

' What do you say to all this. Miss Stratton V asked 
Angus Smith, as he and his wife both regarded her 
with some curiosity. 

' I am quite reconciled to my fate. I received a 
letter from my cousin, regretting that he was obliged 
to treat me so badly ; and even if he were to come back, 
which I think is unlikely, I should keep my liberty.' 

' It is aft rather startling,' remarked Mrs. Ajagus 
Smith, who could not get over her astonishment at 
the calm attitude of the disappointed bride. 

' You will have me on your hands longer than you 
anticipated. There will be no wedding as far as I am 
concerned,' said Audine. 

* What a blessing ! I shan't have to be bridesmaid,' 
observed Terry with satisfaction. 

* Shut up, Terry,' whispered Lance in disapproval. 

* But there will be Nora's €ttid Ivy's,' put in Tony. 
* I am to be bridesmaid to both. There will be two 
wedding-cakes and two new dresses, so you need not 
be sorry for us. Miss Stratton.' 

* Quite enough to turn your little heads, and I for 
one rejoice that Miss Stratton's ill-luck brings us the 
good fortune of keeping her with us,' said Angus 
Smith gallantly. 

' Thank you !' cried Audine, with an expression* of 
contentment on her face incompatible with the 
attitude of a forlorn and deserted maiden. 
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' Gome and have a Bmoke in the garden, Fleetwood/ 
said Angus Smith, rising from his ehair. 

* I mustn't stay long,' was the reply, as he assented 
to the proposal. 

The children led their mother away to see the grave 
of the yellow dog, and Audine went to her room to get 
rid of her riding-skirt. 

*I mentioned that Marriner sent me a power of 
attorney to act for him in all matters concerning the 
estate,' said Fleetwood, as soon as he and Angus 
Smith were by themselves. 

' That means facing Nayland when the time comes, 
I suppose. What will you do V 

' Sell out my rubber shares, and lend Marriner the 
money. I am going to propose that instead of a 
mortgage on the estate he gives me a third share in 
it. I wonder if he will agree.' 

' He wiU jump at it if he has ten grains of sense. 
But have you got the money V asked Angus Smith in 
some surprise. 

'I shaJl have when I have sold out. The shares 
have done well and quadrupled their original jnice.' 

He mentioned the name of the company, and Angus 
Smith exclaimed : 

' Lucky chap to have got into that i Of course you 
will have the money.' 

' But I don't want to talk about myself or be talked 
about. I kept your secret, and now you must keep 
mine. What I want to say is this, and I came up this 
afternoon on purpose to tell you — the power of attorney 
enables me to hand over the swamp to you for what- 
ever purpose you like. You can pay a small royalty 
on your takings in future, and the cheque you gave 
Marriner will square the past.' 
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The heart of his hearer gave a sadden leap of joy. 

' Great Scott, man ! you are a good chap ! You 
don't know how I was dreading haying to live near 
that bit of land without being allowed to work it,' 
exclaimed Angus Smith, considerably moved. 

' I think you're foolish to go on with it,' remarked 
Fleetwood, with a smile that disarmed the anger that 
inight have arisen at such plain-speaking on the part 
of a younger man to his elder. 

'It's my one amusement. I don't play cards or 
bet or run horses. This is an equivalent to me for all 
the rest put together, and I can't leave it alone,' repUed 
Angus Smith plaintively, and with an apologetic smile. 

' Then finie^ in as soon as you can — the sooner the 
better — and you will be able to attend to the tea again,' 
said Fleetwood, in a friendly tone that appealed to 
the conmionH9ense of the other. 

His companion only laughed at the admonition, 
although at the bottom of his heart he knew that the 
younger man was right. He answered lightly : 

' It is the fault of propinquity. When the soil is 
exhausted the temptation to speculate in it will be 
removed.' 



Two months flew by. There was much discussion 
on the subject of the broken engagement. Some 
of the ladies professed to be highly indignant with 
Marriner, whilst the majority of the men were of 
the opinion that a pretty girl like Miss Stratton 
might do a great deal better, especially when they 
observed that there were no signs of wearing the 
willow on her part. 

In a short time matters sUpped back into their old 
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groove. Angus Smith and his wife were once more 
absorbed in their daily occupation of gem-washing. 
The children, accompanied by the dogs, spent their 
mornings with Audine, occasionally hunting a hare 
amongst the tea-bushes. They invariably finished the 
walk by calling in at the factory, where Lsmce was busy 
with the tea-maker, who was less often absent now 
that he was not required to carry the proceeds of the 
washing operations down to Kandy. 

Secrecy being no longer necessary, Angus Smith sent 
the stones direct to a merchant in Colombo, who gave 
him better prices than he obtained throu^ the tea- 
maker. Sometimes thcw washing was well repaid by 
the finds, but frequently it did little more than pay 
its expenses. The buoyant hope that sustains the true 
gambler never failed to support the ardent seekers, 
whose one regret was the limited extent of the area 
of the gem-laden soil. 

The orchids fulfilled their promise, but the expensive 
transport and the difficulty of keeping the plants alive 
on the journey home conduced to failure as far as the 
pecuniary part of the venture was concerned. As a 
pleasure and an ornament to a garden that already 
possessed the reputation of being the most successful 
in the neighbourhood, the plants were satisfactory in 
every respect. 

Each visitor who came to the house asked to see 
them. There were sufficient near the house without 
having to take anyone to Cobra Bock, and it so hap- 
pened that the secret of the gemming was preserved 
from the knowledge of the district until months after- 
wards, when every comer of the swamp was exhausted. 
When the tale fiaally oozed out it was embroidered 
with the wildest statements of rich finds, and Angus 
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Smith was acoredited with having made a small 
fortune. 

Meanwhile Audine did what she could in the way of 
educating the young people placed in her charge. 
There was no trousseau, no furnishing to occupy her 
mind or afford an excuse to Mrs. Angus Smil^ for 
putting obstacles in the way of lessons. She was 
fairly successful with Tony and Terry, but with Lance 
it was more difficult. His close attendance at the 
factory was encouraged by his parents morning and 
evening. Audine seized upon the precious hours 
between breakfast and tea, and devoted them entirely 
to the boy ; he was willing enough to learn, provided 
his mother laid no charge upon him and his father 
did not ask him to run down to the factory to see that 
everything was going on properly. 

Fleetwood resumed his old friendly relations with 
the children, and scarcely a day passed without a 
meeting with them either by the river or on the tennis 
court, where after work was over he was always ready 
for a game. Sometimes he stayed to dinner, and 
joined Lance and Terry as they gathered round Audine 
for their hour of music before retiring to bed. Since 
the walk home from Galla after the interview with 
Sultana, all shadow of restraint and estrangement 
between Fleetwood and herself had disappeared, and 
they were the best of friends. 

Fleetwood did not attempt to work the estate single- 
handed. He engaged an assistant, and placed him in 
the small bungalow, returning himself to his old 
quarters. It seemed strange to be established in the 
big house once more. With its many alterations, it 
was no longer like the bachelor home he and Marriner 
had occupied together. The rearrangement of the 
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rooms made by Audine, the new carpets and ouriains, 
and the various feminine trifles that had been intro- 
duoed, created an atmosphere suggestive of a woman's 
influence. Oonsidering who that woman was, he did 
not desire to alter a single detail, but with scrupulous 
care he left everything as she had planned it. 

The correspondence between Marriner and his new 
partner chiefly concerned business matters, and the 
name of Audine was not mentioned. In reply to a hope 
expressed by Fleetwood that he was comfortable and 
found his new surroundings pleasant, he declared 
himself to be well satisfied with the change. 

' You may be interested to hear,' he wrote, * that I 
have sent the two children with their mother to one 
of the Presidency towns of India, where by-and-by the 
boys will receive a good education, which will fit them 
for the lower Qovemment services. They are jolly 
little chaps, and I think that they will do well. I 
had some difficulty at first in persuading Sultana to go, 
but the maternal instinct prevailed, and for the sake 
of the boys she consented. This is what I ought to 
have done long ago, you will say.' 



CHAPTER XXVI 

At the begmning of April the weather grew warm, and 
the children flagged under the inoreaBing heat of the 
sun. Refreshing showers fell now and then, and the 
nights remained oool. The heat did not inconvenienoe 
them, but it showed its effects, especially on Lance. 
The boy frequently walked up from the factory between 
ten and eleven o'clock in the morning, scorning to use 
an umbrella, which would have been a valuable 
protection. 

One day early in April the post brought Audine a 
long letter from Mr. Goodlad. She had opened her 
heart fully to the old man, her uncle's lifelong friend 
and a friend of her own as well. Nothing that con- 
cerned herself and her cousin had been withheld. Her 
confidence was rewarded by a warm, sympathetic r^ly. 
He congratulated her upon having disoovesed how 
matters stood before she had tied henelf irrevocably 
to her cousin. He further assured her that her uncle 
would never have urged the marriage had he been 
aware of how his nephew was living in the East. 

' So anxious was your uncle foryour future happiness, 
which he firmly believed might be secured by your 
marriage with Jermyn, that he left the bulk of his 
fortune in my name, with directions that I was to 
press on the marriage with promises of immediate 

868 
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possession. The will, as I told you before you sailed, 
concerns but a very small portion of his estate, some- 
thing under four thousand pounds. The rest of the 
money is in my sole keeping to dispose of as I choose. 
Jermyn himseU caused your uncle to act in this way by 
threatening to dispute any will where oonditions were 
attached to the inheritance. The glimpse it gave of 
his nephew's character shook his faith in him, and he 
doubted at the last moment if he had acted for the best 
in urging on the marriage. He might, of course, have 
divided his money between you both ; but he was very 
tenacious of purpose, and he placed it all in my hands, 
with the hope tiiat his desire might be fulfilled. In 
the event of the marriage falling through I was to do 
as I thought best with the property, such was his 
complete trust in my judgment. It has been an 
anxious charge, and I shall be glad to be relieved of it, 
although I am responsible to no one but my dead 
friend. 

' C!ome home,' he concluded — ' come home at once: 
Men at my time of life do not like delays. I have 
much to tell you, and much to do. I can hand over 
the whole of the fortune to you in its entirety if I 
please. I can give it away to a stranger, or divide 
it between you and your cousin. The decision shaU 
remain with you. I enclose a draft for five hundred 
pounds, so that you may have ample means to start 
at once on receipt of my urgent summons.' 

The letter with its imperative call startled her out 
of her happy dreamy life amongst the tea, the flowers, 
and the children. Latw, when she had had a few 
hours to think it over, she realized that the call, against 
which she was inclined to rebel, must be obeyed. 
Without acquainting Mrs. Angus Smith with the issues 
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involved, she gave her to understand that important 
business obliged her to go to England for a time. 
There was no reason why she should not return later 
in the summer and resume her happy life amongst 
them, but it was imperative that she should start at 
once. Mrs. Angus Smith remained thoughtful and 
contemplative after the first outburst of regret with 
which she had received the news. In the evening, 
after the children had retired, she said : 

' Miss Stratton, would you grant me one more favour 
with regard to the little people V 

' With pleasure, as long as it does not delay my 
departure.' 

* It will not do that. I should like to send Lance and 
Tony and Terry home with you under your escort. It ' 
is high time that they went, though what I shall do 
without Lance I don't know,' concluded the poor lady, 
with eyes suddenly su£Fused in tears. 

' I shall be delighted to have them with me,' 
responded Audine warmly. 

' I might keep Trary out a little longer, but she 
would mope without her brother and sister,' said 
Mrs. Angus Smith, catching at a straw to save herself 
from the overshadowing heartache which comes sooner 
or later to every European maternal bosom in the East. 

* I am sure she would. Besides, although she is 
younger than the other two, Terry stands most in need 
of an English atmosphere, moral as well as physical.' 

* I know you are right. Good-night, Miss Stratton,' 
said Mrs. Angus Smith, suddenly bending forward and 
kissing her. 

It took but a short time to make arrangements, 
which broke up one of the happiest homes in the 
island. Yet such are the exigencies of a tropical 
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climate. Even in the hills, where for the most part 
of the year the oool, invigorating breezes blow, it is 
not good for the European child to remain. It was 
high time that Lance's young mind was brought back 
to boyish pursuits, that Tony ceased to hear the affarrs 
of men and women discussed before her, and that 
Terry the lawless should live under stoicter discipline. 

WhenFfeetwood was told of the prospective departure 
of his httle friends and Audine he grew thoughtful, but 
he did not fail to express his approval of the plan. 

A morning or two later Audine wandered by the river, 
Tony having joined Lance in the factory, and Terry 
being occupied with the dogs outside. Fleetwood, 
catching sight of her, thanked his lucky stars, and 
strode across the stream towards the spot where her 
white skirt gleamed in the morning sun, just as Marriner 
had done not quite six months ago. The green barbets 
called ' kuk-kuk ' in the trees, and the thrush whistled 
to the murmuring river. Over all shone the warm 
sun, lavish with his vivifying beams to the ^gem of 
the sea,' but warning Audine that she must not linger 
too long. 

' So you are off in a week's time. Miss Stratton,' said 
Fleetwood, as he reached her side. 

* Yes ; it is short notice, but I have been caUed 
home on business, and Mrs. Angus Smith is seizing the 
opportunity to send the children with me.' 

' An excellent plan. I am going to ask an imperti- 
nent question. Is the business you speak of connected 
with your cousin ?' 

' In what way V she inquired. 

'Are you — ^forgive me for my curiosity — are you 
going to marry him V 

' No,' she replied, with a decision that ought to have 
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satisfied him. ' No ; you may be aasuied on that 
point. Whatever sentiment Jermyn may have taaght 
himself to feel towards me I am oonvinced of one fact. 
He was marrying me for money — ^the money that was 
promised to us on that condition-'— and I ' 

* Yes» you !' he said, his eyes fixed upon her 
face. 

' I was marrying him partly in pity, so that I might 
help him, and partly for the sordid, worldly reason that 
it would give me a comfortable home over there.' 
She looked across the river at the bungalow. ^ Fortu- 
nately we were saved from our folly, though we did 
not deserve it.' 

Fleetwood could not repress a sigh of relief. 

^ I thought it might be just possible that Marriner 
had offered to join you at home, and that you and he 
might make it up.' 

* For the sake of the money ? You might indeed 
beUeve us capable of such a thing after what has 
happened. But I know now that I would let twenty 
fortunes go rather than marry where there was only 
pity on one side and expediency on the other.' 

She spoke with a rising colour and some vehemence. 
He smiled as he watched her. 

'You and I are more agreed on the subject of 
mcuriage than we were when I congratulated you on 
your engagement,' he said. 

She turned on him sharply. 

' You never congratulated me on my engagement. 
You were the only person in the district who omitted 
to do so.' 

' I was a brute. You ought to have cut me for my 
rudeness,' was his contrite reply. 

'Women are contrary creatures. Knowing that I 
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ought to have resented your want of courtesy, I did the 
other thing — ^forgave you and behaved sweetly.* 

' The sweetness was there, I admit ; but it was not 
shown to me until sometime lator — until certain events 
had happened. I remember that on one memorable 
occasion you could barely bring yourself to speak 
to me.' 

She looked up at him with comprehension. 

' That was when you deliberately deceived me.' 

* I did it for your good,' he said penitently. ' Am I 
forgiven V 

* In pity I forgave you,' she said, emphasizing the 
word pity with a distinct challenge in her eyes. 

It met with instant response. 

' Pity ! For Heaven's sake let there be no pity 
between you and me,' he protested. 

* Yet it was pity for me that led you to deceive me,' 
she persisted. 

' I deny it !' he cried impetuously. ' It was love — 
nothing but love — the strong love of a man who 
would stand between you and trouble ; the one love 
of a lifetime !' 

His ardent words made the blood in her veins tingle. 
She remained silent, not trusting herself to speak, her 
eyes bent upon the ripples of the glistening river, 
swirling seawards over its rocky bed. Her silence 
caused his heart to sink with a sickening fear. 

' Have you nothing to say ? Tell me that I am a 
rash, head-strong idiot — anything you like — only 
speak !' he implored. 

' There isn't anything to be said,' replied Audine 
perversely, 'except, perhaps, that I — I am glad it 
wasn't pity.' 

She laughed, lifting her shining eyes at last to his, 
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as she concluded her sentence. A great joy leaped 
into the strong features of the mui before her. But 
he mastered its promptings, as he had conquered every 
other emotion^ and held himself in check. 

' When are you coming back, Audine V he asked 
exultingly, after a few moments of silence. 

There was a proprietary tone in his voice which was 
new. It sent a thrill through her, and dyed her 
cheeks with colour. 

' When occasion demands.' 

* The business will not take long V 

* Only a few weeks. My uncle's will is to be proved. 
By it my cousin and I wiU divide a little less than 
four thousand pounds between us.' 

She said nothing of the money left in the hands of 
the lawyer, which Fleetwood supposed was lost to the 
cousins, since they had failed to fulfil the conditions 
attached to it. 

' Marriner will be glad of the money, though it is 
not a large sum. He is very anxious to invest out 
there. Apparently he sees good opportunities now 
that he is on the spot ; uid as all hope of the fortune 
has departed, he is turning his attention to Galla, and 
the possibility of selling his share in the estate. He has 
written to Buchanan as well as to me on the subject.' 

' Will the new arrangement necessitate your leaving 
Galla V she asked, with sudden concern. 

' No ; I have taken care to secure the superintendent- 
ship of the place. My income will not be large,' he 
said, looking up at the bungalow where a few weeks 
ago Audine contemplated making her home. 

He brought his eyes back to hers. There was a 
Ught of inquiry in them which she recognised and 
answered. 

24 
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' I am Bate that it will be enough.' Then, moved 
by a spirit of mischief, she went on : ' It will be enough 
to pay the garden coolie and his assistant. My one 
ambition is to have a garden like Mrs. Angus Smith's, 
and, if possible, to cut her out. I have no other reason 
— at present — ^for wishing to live at Oalla.' 

Though her lips spoke so outrageously, her eyes 
said something else, and she submissively allowed the 
hand of which he had possessed himself to Ue in his, 
until Terry and the four dogs were seen in the distance 
approaching in wild excitement. 

' Then nothing is to be said about our plans for the 
future V he asked, with a shade of disappointment in 
his voice. 

She remained silent for a few seconds, considning 
her reply. 

' Let our friends know — tell everybody in the dis- 
trict, in the island, if you like — as soon as I have 
sailed,' she said. 

' I will,' he replied, with manifest gratification. 

'You promise, directly the ship moves out of 
harbour V 

' Trust me ! The news will be too good to be kept 
to myself,' he answered joyfully. ' But there is only 
a week before you go,' he continued, in sudden con- 
sternation at the thought of the short time they would 
have to spend together in their new relationship. 

' Quite enough for the kind-hearted individual who 
has taken pity on a poor jilted girl,' returned Audine, 
with a provoking smile. 

'There are so many things I want to ask you, 
Audine. Do you know that you haven't 'yet told 
me if you love Oh, confound it !' 

* Hallo, Terry ! What's the matter V cried Audine, 
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as the child arrived panting and breathless, stumbling 
over Lord Ciork, as he insinuated himself jealously 
between his Uttle mistress and Audine. 

^ David has come back. Mr. Larch's man is quite 
weU, and David isn't wanted any longer over there. 
Lance says that David is to be tea-maker instead of 
his father, who will help, and he has learned such a lot 
at Mr. Larch's, and he has brought us some lovely 
mangosteens, and Lance says ' 

Terry stopped from sheer want of breath. 

' — — ^that it is time to be going indoors, I should 
guess,' said Audine, laughing at Fleetwood's dis- 
comfiture, as she turned to walk towards the factory 
to pick up Tony. 

^Another time,' murmured Fleetwood in Audine's ear. 

* as the boy said when he failed to get the apple,' 

she replied, secure in the presence of the observant 
Terry. 

The river babbled to the flowers and ferns ; the birds 
sang in the trees ; the eagles screamed high above in 
the blue sky ; the pheasant-crows flashed their tawny 
wings in the golden sunlight, echoing the distant 
' hoh ! hoh ! hoh !'.. of the wanderoos on Cobra Bock. 
As Audine climbed the hill she glanced back at the 
valley more than once. Never had it seemed so 
alluring, so beautiful. Perhaps there was reason, for 
the flgure of a man remained standing by the river, 
his eyes fixed upon the httle party until they were 
lost among the shrubs that formed the outposts of 
the Nagatenne bungalow. 

Indescribably lovely as was the valley in its wild- 
ness, it did not equal the cultivated beauty of the 
garden. Mrs. Angus Smith, just returned from Oobra 
Bock, was raiding the flower-beds with her scissors. 

24—2 
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' I shall miss the garden,' remiyrked Audine, as she 
joined her. 

^Not more than I shall miss you and the dear 
ohildren. But I hope to run home in the autumn 
and spend the winter with them.' 

*They shall stay with me until you oome/ said 
Audine. ' Then I think that I shall return to Ceylon.' 

* You will !' cried Mrs. Angus Smith in some sur- 
prise. 

* To Galla.' 

* Oh, Miss Stratton ! I am so glad !' cried Mrs. 
Angus Smith warmly, as enlightenment dawned upon 
her. 

Scattering around her the gathered roses, carnations, 
abutilons, pansies, and other precious blossoms, she 
flung both her arms round Audine and kissed her. 



Some four weeks later the principal of the firm of 
Buchanan and Sons wrote to Fleetwood, informing 
him that a purchaser had been found for Marriner's 
share of Oalla. No difficulty had been made over 
the price asked. He said that an interview would be 
advisable, if Fleetwood could make it convenient to 
run down to Ciolombo. • 

He obeyed the summons, and was met with hearty 
congratulations, which he received smilingly, as he 
had received the good wishes of his friends up-country. 

' And now about my new partner. I hope he 
doesn't want to live on Oalla,' said Fleetwood, coming 
straight to business, after his usual manner. 

Mr. Buchanan looked at him in astonishment. 

'Do you mean to say that you don't know who 

it is r 
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^ No more than the man in the moon/ 

' H'm ! Welly I'm afraid the new partner will 
want to share the bimgalow with you/ he said, with 
a sudden and unnatural gravity. 

^ Impossible ! I won't aooept him on those terms/ 
cried Fleetwood with decision. 

^ My dear fellow, I can't help it ; I am pledged to 
it, and so are you.' 

*Tou had no authority for going as far as that/ 
declared Fleetwood, with a dawning of annoyance in 
his tone. 

' Then I must leave you to write about it yourself 
and make your own terms,' replied the other, shrugging 
his shoul(^rs and bursting into uproarious laughter, 
as though Fleetwood's consternation was a huge joke. 

* Give me the address, and I will do so at once.' 
The man of business wrote something on a slip of 

paper and handed it to Fleetwood, who gassed at it 
in a stunned sort of way, until he too joined in the 
laughter which still shook Buchanan. 

* Oh, well !' began Fleetwood, as soon as he could 
speak. * Under those circumstances I can leave you 
and the lawyers to do as you like.' 

* Miss Stratton said nothing to you about it V 

* Not a word.' 

' And you did not guess V 

* How could I, when I firmly believed that she had 
less money than I had V 

'Apparently the lady has plenty of money. She 
has agreed to pay her cousin twenty thousand pounds 
for his two-thirds, the sum he mentioned to us. Miss 
Stratton called here before she sailed and arranged 
it all, subject to a wire from London on her arrival 
there. You will probably hear all about it in due 
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course of time. Meanwhile, we may proceed with 
the sale, I presume V 

Fleetwood received the letter of explanation and 
many succeeding budgets. In his reply he protested 
that he had not been treated with confidence. The 
answer was evasive. 

' I can't quarrel comfortably on paper,' said Audine. 
* Ciome home and fight it out. After we have settled 
our quarrel it will do your heart good to see Lance 
throwing his whole soul into cricket. There might 
never have been such a thing as a tea-factory in the 
world ! By the way, keep the little bungalow in re- 
pair. It will be convenient for you to have a room 
there with your assistant in case you and your new 
partner should find occasion for quarrelling.' 

Haydon Fleetwood took her advice and went home, 
to see Lance play cricket, and to attend to various 
other matters that commended themselves to his 
mind. 

When he returned to Galla in the autunm his new 
partner accompanied him. Up to the present Fleet- 
wood has had no occasion to dissolve the partnership, 
nor to take himself off to the little bungalow. 



THE END 
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215. net. 



CRADDOCIC (C. EGBERT), by. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^-. td.\ 
post Svo, jllustr.nttd boards, 2s. 

His Yanlshed Star. Crowa 8vo 
cloth. 3jf. tii. 



CRELLIN (H. N.).— Romances 

of the Old 5erafflio. With 28 Illusts. 
by S. L. Wood. Crown Svo. cloih, .v. Cv/. 



CRESSWELL (HENRY). — A 

Lady of Misrule. Cr(twn Svo. cloth, ts. 



CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 

Tales of our Coast. By S. R. 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold 
Frederic, ' Q.,' and W. Clark Russell. 
With 13 Illustrations by Frank Br.\xo. 
W"\'N. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. td. 
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DICTIONARIES. 

Tbe Raadttr** Haadboolc of 
Fiamoo» Mmmoft in Fiction, 
Allusions, R«lte«no«% Pro- 
yerbSfPlow, BeoPtos,aaA Bosias 
By Rev. E. C. Brbwir, LL.IX Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3j. (hi, 

A Dictionary of Mlvaoles: 
Imitative, RcnJistic, atid Do^iuatic. Bv 
Rev. E. C. BrkweS, LL.D. Ctowa Svu, 
cloth, 35. (id. 

Familiar AUufklons. By Williau A. 
aad Charles G. Whebois. Demy avo, 
cloth, 7*. td. net. 

Familiar Sliort Sayings of Groat 
Men. With Historical ana Explanat^y 
Notes by Samuel A. ^JEu^t, AJI. Crown 
8vQ, cloth, 7-s. 6i^ 

The Slang Dlotionavy: Etymological. 
Historical, and AoecdotoL Crown 8vo, 
cloth, (w. (>d. 

Worcls, Facts, and Flivaseai A 

Dictionary of Curious, Qpaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Mattem. By Eliezek 
Edwards. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. td. 



DILKE (Sir CHARLES, M.P.). 
—The Britiftft Empire. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 3*. fv/. 



DOBSON (AU^TINU Works by. 
Viomaa Boi^rt^k ttnd kia Pupila. 

With 95 niust* Sq. 8vo, clotli, 35. (id. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, 6*. each. 
Four Frenoliwomen. With Four 

f^ort raits. 
Bighteentb Century Tltfaettes. 

In Three Series, each 6jr. 
A Paladtn of PhllantlLropy, and 

other* Fawsrs. Willi 2 Illustrations. 
Side-walk Studies. With s lUusts. 



DOBSON (W. T.).— Poeticjil bi- 
CSOttltles end Ecceatrlcttiss. Post 
Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 



DOWLINQ (RICHARD). — Old 
Corcoran** Money. Cr. 8vo. cK, 34. 6d. 



DOYLE (A- CONAN).— The Firm 

ofCUrdlAStone. Crown 8vo, clot b^ 3 j.(W. 



DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

Edited by Col. Cunningham. Cr. Svo. 
cloth, with Portraits, 3 jr. (td. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. Witlx Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, aiid a Bio- 
graphical M«nioir by WiLLLV&i GiFFORD. 
Three Vols. 

Olfeapman'S Works. Three Vols. Vol. 
I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. II„ 
Poems and Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C. Swinbuunb ; Vol. lU.. 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Havlowe's 'Vorks. One Vol. 

iiassingar*s FlayJb From Givford'» 

Text. One Vol. 



DUaU^^ CASTLE And OubllA 

Society, Recollections of. By A 

Native. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 



DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

stories by. Post Svo, illustrated 
bo:irds, 2s, each ; cloth Uaip» ^ 6d. each. 

Riddles Road. 

Cau^t at I«ast. « 

SiisRioioa Aroated* 

Tracked and Taken. 

IBTho Potsoned Hetty Ovitoan? 

A Detective's Triamplie. 

In the Grip of tlio X<av:< 

Prom Inforiuatlon Received. 

Tracked to Doom. 

Crowa Svo. cknh 3^, dd. each. 

Tyler Tatlock, Private Detective. 

Peacon Brodla ; or. Behind the Mask. 

Crown 8vo. cl., 3,?. 6./. each ; picture cl., 
flat back, zs. e.nch ; post 8vo, tllustratcd 
boards, zs. cacli ; cloth liatp, a^ 6d.each» 

The Man from Manchester. 
The Mysteyy of Jamaica Terrace. 

The Racords of Vincent TriU. 

Crown 8vo. ciotU, 3^. (id, ; picture cloth, 

flat back, it. 
The Van- Hun t^e. Post Svo, Ulustrated 

bo.irda, 2s. ; cloth limp, zs, 6d, ; picture 

cloth, Uat back, 2s. 
Tales of Terror. Crown Svo, dolb, 

Ss ('d. ; picture cloth, £Lit back, 25. 
Bark Deeds. Crown 8vo, doth limp, 

25. 6.;. ; picture clo'.h. Ihit \%ac'<, as. 

The Chronioles of M iohaei Dane- 

Vltch. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. trf. ; post 
Svo. lUust. boards, fs.; cloth limp, 2s.f)d. 

Wanted r Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat 
back, a jr.; post Svo, illustrated boards, 3i.; 
cloth limp, 2s. (id. 

lilnk by Link. Post 8vo. iUustratcd 
boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; ClIKAP 
Edition, pr.gt Svo. cloih. u. net. 

DUNCAN ^ARA JEANNETTE" 

Books by. Cr. Svo, cloth, 7s. td. each. 
A Social Departure. With iii 

lUuiHtalions by F. H. TOWNSEND. 
An American Girl in, London! 

With So Illustrations by F, IF. Tow'NSKnd. 
The Slmyle Adventures of a 

Memsahib. W.ih 37 U lustratlons. 

Crown Svo, cioth. 3r. ud. each, z* 
A Daughter of To- Day. 
Vernon's Aunt. Wit h 47 Ill ustrations. 

DUTT7rOME3H~C.).— Enifiand 

and India: Progress during One 
Hundred Years. Crown Svo, cloth, a*. 



DYSON (EDWARD). — in the 

Roartmr Fifties* Crow«» Svo. c'oth. a?. 



EARLY ENQLfSH PObTb. 

P Edited by R<\. A. B. Gkosart. D.D. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3?. (x/. per Volume. 
Fletcher*s (Giles) Poems. One Vol. 
Bavies' (Sir John) Complete 

poettotanroFiEs. Two Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 



EDOCUMBa (Sir E. PEARCE). 

— Zephyjriu: A Holiday In Brazil. With 
41 Illustrations. Crown Svo, clotii, Si% 



CHATTO &* W^NDOS, PUBLISHERS, 



EDWARDES (Mrs. ANNIE), 

Novels by. 
JL Point of Honovup* Post 8to, 

illustrated boards, 21. 
Arohie Itovell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3 J. (id. ', post 8vo. illustrated boards, is. 
K PlaatOF Saint. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. &/. 



EDWARDS (ELIEZER). Words, 

Pacts, and Phrases t A Dictionary of 
9 Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way 

Matters. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. tcL 



EGERTON (Rev, J. C.).- 
Sussex Polk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introduction by Rev, Dr. H. Wack, 
and Four Illusts, Crown Svo, cloth, 5*. 



EQQLESTON (EDWARD).— 

Rox y. Post S vo, illustra ted b oa rds, is. 

ENQLI5HMAN (An) in Paris: 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire, Crown Svo, cloth, 31. W, 



ENQLI5HMAN*S H0U5E, The 

A Practical Guide for Selecting or Building 
a House. By C. J. RicilARDSON. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6^^ 



EYES, Our: How to Preserve 
Them. By JOHN BROWNING. Crown 
Svo, cloth, is. 



FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis 

cellaneous Information, including Cele- 
brated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, «c. 
By W. A. and C. G. Wheeler. Demy 
Svo. cloth. 7j. td. net. 



FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 

of Great Men. By S. A. Bent, A.M 

Crown Svo, cloth. ys^6d. 



FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

by. Post Svo, cloth, 4^, 6d. each. 

The Chemical History of 
Candle: I^ecturcs delivered before a 
hivciiile Audience. Edited by WILLIAM 
Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illusts. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to eaob 
other. Edited by WiLLIAM CROOKES, 
F.C.S. With Illustrations. 



FARRER (J. ANSON).— War: 

TIncc Essa>^. Crown Svo. cloth, is. 6d. 



FICTION, a Catalogue of, with 

Dtscriptivc Notices and Reviews of a 
TiiOLSAXD Novels, will be sent free by 
Ci iATTO & WiXDUS upon application. 

FlN-BEC.TheCupboard Papers: 

1 he Art of Living and Dining. Post Svo, 
cloth. 2s. 6a. 



FIREWORK-MAKING,TheConi. 

plete Art of; or, The Pyrotechnists 
Trc.^su^•>^ By THOMAS Ke.ntish. With 
j07 inuslrationSi. Cr. Svo, clotl^ 31. 6d. 



FENN (G. MANVILLE), NoveU 

by. Crown 8to, dotii, 32. 6J. each .- 
p^ Svo, Illustrated boards, at. 

Vhe How Mlatvem. 

VitBttu to the DMd. 

TlMTl^srliil: 



lily. 



,3i.6rf.eadi. 
JL Womaa Wortli vTIbiiIb^. 
Oim«d by a Fortuiia. 
Vbo O Asa of AUm Omy. 
Oommodoro Junk. 
Blaok Blood. I In Jsopftrdy. 
Doublo Onniiliig. 
JL Flnttor^ Dovooote. 
KiBtf of tbo Gastltt. 
Tbellaator of tbo Ooromonlas* 
Vbo Story of Antony Qraoe. 
Vbo Mftn wltb » Sbado«r« 
Ono Maid's MiMblofi 
TbiaMan'sWife. 
Xbo Bagof DUuBondflabBA Tbvoo 
Bits of Paaf. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. each. 
RnnniBtf Amok. | Blaokabadows. 
Tbo GankoFwomi. 
Bo I«ike a Woman. 



A Crimson Crimo. Crown 8vo^ doUi. 
3x. (id, ; picture cloth, flat bade, 2s, 



RTZQERALD (PERCY), by. 

Xdttlo Baaays! Passages from the 

Letters of CUARLSS Laub. Poet 8ro, 

cloth, 2s. 6d» 
Fatal 2Soro. Crown Svo, doth, sx. 6J. ; 

post Svo, ill ustrated boards , 2s. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards. i«. eswh. 
Balla Donna. | PoUya 
Tbo Lady of BimntomOi 
Nevor Forgotten. 
Tbo Booond Mrs. TiUotion. 
Boyonty- flYo Brooko S troet. 

Tbo Life of ObarloB Diokana aa 
Revealed la hU Writlafff. With 
Portraits and Facslmllet. 2 ▼ols.dcroy 
Svo, cloth, 215. net 

Tbe Life of Lanranoa Btavna. 
With a Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, ftj. 



FLAMMARION (CAMILLE). 
Works hy. 

Popular Aatronomy. Translated by 
J. Ellakd Gore, F.R.A.S. With Three 
Plates and 28S Illustrations. Mediura 
Svo, cloth, los. 6d. 

Urania: A Romance. With 87 Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 51. ^ 

Tbnnder and Litfbtning. Trans- 
lated by Walter Mostyn. \VIth lUiw- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6*. net. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.D.) 

Complete Pocmj : Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Victorie on E.irth, Triumph over 
Dca^h ; with Minor Poems. Notes by 
Rev. A. B. Grosart. Cr. Svo^d. sr. 6d. 



FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). ^ 

— Damb. Crown Svo cloth, 3^ 6d, 
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FRANCILLON (R. B.), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, doth, 3f . 6d. each ; post 
8vo. illustrated boards, 2t. each. 
One bv One I JL RmU gu««B« 

Ropes of Sand. With lll ustraticna. 

Po*t 8vo, Illustrated boards, zx. each. 
Queen Gophetua. | Olympla. 
Romances of the Xaw. 
Kin^ or Knave? 

Jack Doyle's Dau^ter. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3*. 6d. 



FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. each ; 

ilJustrated boards, 2*. each. 
8eth*8 Brother's Wife. 
The Iiawton Olrl. 



FRY'S (HERBERT) Royal 
Qnide to the London Cbaritlc5. 

Edited by John Lank. PubUshed 
Annually. Crown Bvo, cloth, is. Od. 



OARDENINQ B00K5. PostSvo, 

15. each ; cloth, is. 6d. each. 
Jk Tear's Work In Garden and 

Greenhouse. By George Glenny. 
Household Horticulture. By To&i 

andjANK JERROLD. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jerrold. 



OAULOT (PAUL), Books by. 

The Red Shirts: A Tale of 'The 
Terror.' Translated by John de Vil- 
LIERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontis- 
piece by Stanley Wood, 3j. 6d. ; picture 

cloth, fla t back. 2s. 

Crown 810, clolh, 6s. each. 

Love and Lovers of the Past. 
Translated by C. Laroche. M^. 

A Conspiracy under the Terror, 
Translated by C. Laroche, M.A. With 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 



GERARD (DOROTHEA).— A 
Queen of Curds sad Cresm. Crow 

8vo, cloth, 35. td. 



GERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimu and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. With 
Introduction by John Ruskin, and 22 
Steel Plates after George Cruikshank, 
Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 75. Cd. 



GIBNEY (50MERVILLE).- 

5eatenced I Crown 8vo, cloth, is. Od. 



GIBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 
Robin Gray. 
The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forestt 
SlrS!?^ of Yarrow. 
Of High Degree. 
gn««n of tho Meadow* 



GIBBON (CHARLE5)| NoveU 

hiy—conitHU€d. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boanU, 2s» each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
What Will the World Say? 
For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Green. 
In Love and War. 
A Heart's Problem. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fancy Free, f Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Delig ht. | Bloo d-Money. 
The Dead Heart. Cheap Edition. 

post 8vo, cloth, is, net. 



GIBSON (L. S.).— The Free- 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



GILBERT (WlLLlAM).-%lames 

Duke, Costermoncer. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated tx>ards, 21. 



GILBERT'S (W. S.) Ori^nal 

Plays. In 3 Series, post 8vo. aj. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains : The Wicked 
World — Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace of 
Truth— Trial by Jury— lolanthe. 

The Second Series contains: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Danl Druce— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. *l*inafore'— The Sorcerer — 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

The Third Series contains : Comedy and 
Tragedy — Foggerty's Fairy — Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern— Patience — 
Princess Ida— The Mikado— Ruddigorc 
—The Yeomen of the Guard—The Gon- 
doliers—The Mountebanks— Utopi.i. 

Bight Original Comic Operas 
written by W. S. Gilbert. Two Scries, 
demy 8vo, clolh, as. 6d. each. 

The First Series contains : The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pirates of 
Penzance — lolanthe— Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains : The Gon- 
doliers—The Grand Duke— The Yeomen 
of the Guard— His Excellency— Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks 
—Haste to the Wedilind. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth- 
day Books Quotations for Every Day 
in the Year. Compiled by A. WATSON. 
Royal i6rao, cloth, zs. 6d. 



GISSING (ALGERNON), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each 
A Secret of the North Sea. 
Knitters In the Sun. 
The Wealth of Mallerstang. 
JLn JLngers Portion. 
BallolOarth. 
The Dreams of Simon Usher. 



GLENNY (GEORGE).-A Year's 
Work in Garden and Qreeniiouse: 

Practical Advice as to Flower, I'Vuit, and 
Frame Garden. Post 8vo, is. ; cl„ is. 6rf. 



lO 
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OODWIN (WflXIAM). — Uves 

ol theNecromancer*. ^^^^ cl^aj, 

QLANVILLE I ERNEST), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cl-.th. 3*. 6rf, each: 
post 8vo, Illustrated boarcis, a*, each. 
The iMBt Heiress. Wilh % Illustra- 
tions bv HnMf XlSBET. 

The Fossicker: A Romance of Mash- 
on.iland. Two lllusls. by HUME NTlsBET. 

A Fair Colonist. _}Vith Frontispiece. 

The Golden Rock. VVUh Frontispiece 
by Stan'LLY Wood. Cr. Svo, cloih. 3*. (id. 

Tales from the Veld. With 12 

Illuslrations. Ciown Svo, cloth, •*,%. 6(L 
Max Thornton. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. S. Crompton, R.l. Large crown 
8vo c'<^1K, t 11 cdj^ts. 5U. 



O O L U E N TREASURY of 

ThcHisht« Tli«i A Dictionary of Quo- 
tations frtjm the Best Authors. By 
_ Thi:oi>ork Taylor^ Cr. B\o, cl.. 3^. dd. 

GObDMAN~(Erj.y^Tlic Fate of 

H erbert Wa yne. Cr. ^ vo. cl.. 31. 6^. 

QORUON (SAMlJEL). — The 
Ferry ef FaU : « Tale of Russiail 
Jewry. Crown Hvo. cloth, 6s. 



ClORE (J. ELLARD^ F.R.A.S.) 

— Tbe Stellar Heavens: an Introduc- 
tion to the Sttitly of the Stars and 
Nebula:. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2*. net. 
Studies in Astronomy. With 

IlUisimtion's. Crriwn Svo. cloth, 65. 

URACIL (ALFRED A.)-— Tales 

of a DylnfiT Race. Ci. 8vo.^!„^s. (>d. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 

Life of the, described from Antique 
Moiuinicnts. Hy Krnst Guhl and W 
KONEK. Edited by Dr. F. Hueifer. 
Witlj 545 Hindis. Demy Svo^cK, 7j 6rf. 

GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6*. each. 
The Millionaire Baby. 
The Amethyst Box. 
The Woman in^the Al cove. 

GREENWOOD (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner in the Dock. Crown Svo, 

cioih :??. M, 

GREY (Sir OEOROE). — the 

Romance of a Procon.sul. By J.VMns 

Mn \K. C'owii Svo. Imu iv-'.-on T'\«r 

G R IFFTtHTCECI L );^^o7inthia 

Mara/ion. Cl■'^^;l svo. tl .li. ?„ (^J. 

GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. 99, 

and Blue Blood. Ci. 8vo cn'li 2\. 

GUNTER (A, CLAVERlNG).~A 

Florida Enchantment. Crown 8v 
• cioih. -^j. r.-i. 

GUTTENBERG [VIOLET), 

Novels by. Crin\n ^^vo, cl<.th, Os. each, 
Neither Jew nor Greek. 
The Power of the Pal^mist. 

GYP. — CLOCLd. Translated by 
Nora M. Statham. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3*. W. 



HAIR, TIm: Its treatnent In 
Health, WsaknesJh and Disease. 

Translated from the Oerniaa of Dr. J. 
I'lxci s. Crowu Svo, ts. . dolh, is. 6rf. 

HAKE '(DrTrTaORDON), Poems 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, ts. each. 
New Symbols. 
X«egend8 of the Honow. 
The Serp ent Play. 

Maidan Sostasy. SniaU 410, c]of}i.'S«. 



HALL (Mrs. 5. C.).— Sketches 

of irlsli Character. With XUustra- 
lions on Steel and Wood by CRCriK- 

SHANK. M.\CLTSE, Gn.BKRT, and HAXVSY. 
Demy 8vo, clolh, 75. dd. 



HALL (OWEN), NovelB by. 

The Traek of a Storm* Crown 8vo. 

pictuie clolh, Hat back, 25. 

Jetsam. Croum 8vo, ciotfa, 31.^. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ts. each. 
■uralau j HamandOi 



HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LI BRAINY EDITION, in Tea 

Volumes, cro>\ni Svo, cloth, 6k. each. 

Vol, I. Complete PaETiCAL asm 

Dramatic Works. With Port 

„ IL The Luck of Roariivg Can»— 

Bohemian Papers>-Au£rican 

LE^^EN'DS. 

„ III. Talks op thk Asgoxauts— 
Eastern Sketches. 
IV. Gabriel Coxroy. 
„ V. Stories — CoNDEXSKD Novelsw 
„ VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 

„ VII, TAIKSOFTHKPAaFICSLOrE— IL 

With Portrait by JOHN Pettie. 
„ VIlI. Tales of Pine and Cypres^ 

IX, Buckeye and Chapparkl. 
,, X. Tales of Trail and ToWju. 

Bret Harte's Choice ¥701*1(8 in Prose 
?nd Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
tr:dnMis. Crown Rvo, cloth, V. tid. 

Bret Harte*s Pbetloal Wonn^ in- 

cludiujc; 'Some Latet Verses,' Cruwn 

Svo. br.ckr.Tui 4,?. 6rf. 
Some Iiater Verses. Crown Svo. 

art linen, 5s. 
In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 

Svo. picUMc cloth. n,5»t back, zr. 
Condensed Novels. (Two Series in 

One Vt^lumc.) Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 

25. net ; leatlKi, gilt tdj^ca, is. net. 
Crown hvo, cloth, its, each. 
on the Old Trail. 
Under the Redwoods. 
From Sandhill to Pine. 
Stories In Ll^lit and Shadow. 
Mr. Jack Hajnlln's Mediatlmi. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 2>s. 6./. each: poStSvo. 

ilUistr.Ucd boards, is. each. 
Gabriel Conroy. 
AlATaifofthePlalns. Wllh &o tllus- 

trJjtionS by STANLEY L. Wooa 

JL Ward of the Goldett Gate. With 
50 Illustrations by St.v.\LEY L. NVOOb. 



Ill ST, MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C, 
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HARTE'S (BRET) Works-cow/. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 3*. 6rf. each. 
Sasy. With 2 must*, by J. a, Christie. 
Vhe Bell-RlntfeF of Angers, &c. 

With 39 IIlusls. by DUDLEY ITardy, &c. 
ClarAnca : a story of the American Wat. 

WilhaiIluslrafiousbyA.jLTLEGooDMAK. 
Barker's Luok, &c. With 39 Illuslia 

lions by A. Fokestikr PAUL Hardy, &c. 
Devil's Fordi, &c. with Frontispiece. 

The Crusade of the ^B^celelor*' 

With Frontis.byJ. BERNARD Pari kjd<;e. 
QQiree Partners; or. The Big 

Strike on Heavy Tree ^llH 

With 8 Illustrations by J. Gulich. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 

frontispiece bv G. P. Jacosjb HooD, 
Condensed Novels. New Series. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each ; picture cloth, 
Hat back, 2j. each. 
Jk Sappho of Green Bprintf^. 
Colonel 8tarbottle*8 Client* 
A ProtAgde of Jack iiMml4n*s. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
Sally Dows, &c. with 47 Il'ustratlons 
by W. D. Alm oxd and oth ers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
The Lack of Roaring Camp, and 
Sensation Novels Condensed. 
(Also in (icture cloth at same price.) 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luok of Roaring Gamp* 
Callforniaa^ stories. _ 
Post 8vo, ilhis. V>d3.i zs- each ; cloth, 2s. td. each. 
Flip. I Maruja. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 



HALLIDAY (ANDREW).- 

Every-day Papers. Post Svo, illus- 
Iraled boards, 2s. 



HAMILTON (COSMO), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. t{i. each. 
The Glamour of the Impossible. 
Through a Keyhole. 

Also, both In on e Volume, cr. 8 vo, cloth, 3^. dd. 

Nature's Vagabond, fto. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 65. 

HANDWRITINQ, The Phllo- 

BOphy of. With over 100 Facsimiles. 
By Don Felix de Salamanca, Post 
8v o, h.nlf -clolh , 2 s. (xi. 

HANkY-PANkY: White Magic. 
Sleight of Hand, &c Edited by W. 
H. CKp:!\rER. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 4?. 6</. 

HARDY (I2^\ DUFFUS), Novefs 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6^. each. 
The X^esser £vil. 
Man, Woman, and Fate* 
A Butterfly. 



HARDY (Rev. E. J.). — Love, 

CourUh'p. and Marrisge. Crown 
Syo, cloth. 3.T. 6<i. 



HARKINS (B. F.).~Thc Schem- 

ers. Crown Svo, cloth, 65. 



HARDY (TH0MA5), — Ufitfer 

the Qreenwood Tree. Post Svo, cloth, 
3j. 6d.i iUustiated boards, 2*.; cloth 
limp, 25. 6d. .Vlso the Fine Papek 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, Rilt lop, a*, act ; 

[c a ih cr, g i 1 1_ etl j^es. jj. net. 

f \WElS (Mrs. H. R.). Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontis. and 91 Illusts. Sq. Svo, cloth, 6*. 

The Art of Deooration. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustra- 
tions. Square Svo, cloth, 6s. 

The Art of Dress. With 32 inustra- 
tions. P<ist Svo, is. ; cloth, ix. 6<t. 

Chauoer for Schools. With Frontis- 
piece. Demy Svo. cloth, 25. (ki. 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coif )u red Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4fo. cloth, 3?. ftt/. ^^_ 

H AWiBiS (Rev. H. RO^Aiiieri- 

can Humorists: Washington 
iKvixQ, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James Hussell Lowell. Artemus 
Wakd. Make Twain, and Bret Hartb. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. ' 

HAWTHOITNE (JULIAN), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d» 
each ; post Svo. illu.strated boards, zj, each. 

Garth. I Bllioe Quentin. 

Fortune^s Fool. I Dust. Four Illosts. 

Beatrix Randolph. WithFourlllnsls. 

D. Poindexter's ulsappearanoe. 

The Spectre of the Camera. 

Iiove—oraName. 

Miss Cadogna. Post Svo, illustraletl 
bonrds, 2 J. 

Sebastian Strom e. Cr. Svo. cl., 3^ . ed. 

HEALY (CHRIS), Books by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. each. 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
The Endless Heritage. 
Hnlrs or Aeuben. 
Mara. 

HECkETHORN (C. W.), Books 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
London Souvenirs. 
London Memories: Sooial, His- 
torical, and Topographi cal. 

HELPS (Sir ARTHUR). Books 

by. P 'st Svo. cloth, zs. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 

Sooial Pressure. 

Ivan de Blron. Crown Svo, cloth 

3^. 6d. : post Svo, illustrat ed boards, 2s. 

HlefmERSONU ISAAC).— Agatha 

Pajfc. Crcwn Svo, cloth. 3t. 6</. 

H^NtYlQTXTTNovels by. " 

Ruj ub, the Juggler. Demy Svo. cloth, 
wilh S Illustrations by S. L. WOOD. S«. : 
post Svo cloth. 3 <. 6d. '. ill ust. boards, 2s. 

Crown Svo, cloth, %s, 6d. each. 
The Queen's Cup. 
Dorothy's Double. 
Colonel Thorndyke's Secret 



HERMAN (HENRY).-A Leading 

Lady. Post Svo, cloth, %$. 6rf. 
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HCRTZKA (Dr. THEODOR).— 

Preeland: A Social Anticipation. 

Translated by AKTUt'R RAKSOStl. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 6j. 



HES5E-WARTEQQ (CHE- 
VALIBR ERN5T VON).— Tunis: 
The Land and the People. With 
22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth. "i^.M. 



HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. td. \ 
picture clo'ih, flat back, 2s.; post 8vo. 
illusf rated bonrds, 2s. 



HILL (JOHN), Works by. 
Treason-Folony. Post 8vo, Illustrated 

boards, aj. 
The CommoB Anoastor. Crown 

8vo. cloth, -^s. dd. 



HINKSON (H. A.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 6j. each. 
Fan Fitzge rald. | Silk >nd Stee l. 

HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL).— The 

Lover's Creed. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, zj. 



HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).— 

KInjf Koko. A Magic Story. With 25 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo .cloth, is. net. 



HOLIDAY, Where to sro for a. 

Kv E. P. SHOLL. Sir H. Maxwell, John- 
Watson, Ja.\k Barlow, Mary Loveit 
Ca.vi£uon, IirsTiN H. McCarthy, Paul 
Lanok. T. W. (JRAHAU. J. H. Salter. 
Piio-BK Allen, S. J. Beckett, L. Riveks 
VfKE, and C. F. Gordon' Cuuuing. 
Crown Hvo, cloth. Ijr. td. 



HOLMES(OLIVER WENDELL), 

Books by. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast' 

Table. Illustrated b}v J. Gordon 
TiJO.MSON. Post Svo. cloth limp, 2s. Cd. 
Also the Fine Paper Edition, pott Svo. 
cloth, Kilt top, 25. net.; leather, j^ilt edges. 
3.T. net. Another Edition. post Svo, cloth.2i. 
The Autocrat of the Breaktaet- 
Table and The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table, in one vol., post 
8vo. half-cloth. 2s. 



HORNE (R. HENQI5T).--Orloo. 

With Portrait, Crown Svo. ckith. 7& 



HORNIMAN (ROY). — Beiiamy 

the Mainilflcent Crown Svo, d.. 6t. 



HORNUNQ (E. W.), Novels by. 
The Shadow of tlie Bopo. Crown 

Svo, clot h, 3J. 6rf. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ft*, each, 
Stin<>Mpee. | A Thief In tlie Might. 

HUGO (VICTOR).— The OtttUw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir Gxlbirt 
Campbell. Crown Svo, doth, at. 6d. 



HUME (FEROUS), Novels by. 

The Iiady From Howhere. Cr. 8vo. 

doth. 3^ (id. : picture doth, flat back. zx. 

The Millionalra MyBtery. Crown 

Svo, cloth, 3j. 6rf. 
The 'VheellBtf Ught. Crown Ovo, 

doth, gilt top. 6f. 



HOOD'S (THOMAS) Choice 

Works In Prose and Verse. With 
Life of the Author, Portrait, and aco 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth. 3*. dd. 
Hood's Wliims and Oddities. With 

8^ lllusts. Post Svo. half-cloth. 2s. 



HOPKIMb iTlUnE), Novels by. 
For Fre edom. Crown 8v o, cloth, ts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td. each. 
*Twixt Love and Duty. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Mugents of Carrioonna. 
Nell Haffenden. With 8 illustrations. 



HUNQERFORD (Mrs.), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, doth. 3*. 6d. each; 

poii Svo, illustrated boards, 21. each; 

cloth limp, ax. fid. each. 
The Professor's Bxporlmeiit. 
HoraOreliuu 
lAdy Vemei^B Flight. 
Lady Patty. ( Peter'e Vif^ 
The Red-ifoiiso Mystery. 
An Unsatisfiaotory Lover. 
April's Lady. 
A Maiden AU Forlonu 
The Three Graces. 
A Mental Struggle. 
MarveL I A. Modem Ciroo, 
In Dnra nce vile. 

Crown Svo, cloth, zs. 6rf. each. 
An Anxious Moment. 
A Point of Consoienoe. 
The Ckiming of Chloe. | Lovlos. 



HUNTS (LEIGH) Essays: A 
Tale for s Chimney Comer, Ac. 

Ed. by E. Ollier. Post Svo. half-d. x». 



HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. dd. each ; post 
Svo. illustrated boards, ax. cactu 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That Oth er JPerson. 

Mrs. Juliet. Crown Svo, doth, Sr. &# . 



HUTCHINSON (W. M.) —Hints 
en Celt- Breaking. With 35 IQnstra- 
tions. Crown Svo, doth, 31. 6tf. 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) Choice 
Humorous Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Puns. 
Hoaxes. With Life and Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, clotli, 31. 6d. 



HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of 
M. PASTEim's System. By Rsnaud 
SUZOR, M.B. Crown Sa'o, cloth, 6s. 



IMPRESSIONS (The) off 

AURBOLB. Post 8vQ^ cloth. St. (SmI. 



INDOOR PAUPERS^ BvOnbop 

TUKM. Crown Svo, is. ; doth, I«. 6rf. 



xxx ^j. jxiyircjj/y o j^jid/jj^ l^UPiUON^ W.C, 



INMAN (HERBERT) and 
HARTLBY A5PDBN.-.The Tear of 
Kalec. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6y. 



INMEMORIAM: Verses for every 
Day. Selected by Lucy RiDLKY. Small 
8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net : leather. 3s. 6d. net. 



INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK 

(The) and Ucenjed Victoallcr'A 
Manoal. By J. Trevor-Davies. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 



IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, 

Soitfft of. Edited by A. Perceval 
Graves. Post 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6ti. 



JAMES (C, T. C.).— A Romance of 
the Qneen's Hoonda. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp. I*. 6d. 



JAMESON (WILLIAM).— My 
Dead 5elf. Post 8yo. cloth, aj. 6d. 



JAPP (Dr. A. H.).-Draniatic 

Pictorea. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^ . 



JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

Tbe Open Air. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Large Type, Piwb Paper Edition', poit 
8vo. cloth, gilt lop, as. net ; leather, gilt 
edfies, 3*. net. 

Nature near Iiondon. Crown 8vo. 
buckram, 6s. : post 8vo. cl., 2s. 6rf. • Largs 
Type, Fink Paper Editiov, pott 8vo, cl., 
pilt lop, 2s. net ; leather, gilt edges. 3*.net 

The Life of the Flelda. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 2j.6rf. ; Large Typk, Fine Paper 
ICditiox. pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top. zs. net : 
leather, gilt edges, 35. net. 

The Pocket Richard Jefferlea: 

being Passages chosen from the Nature 
Wriiliigs of JEFFERIES by Alfred H. 
Hyatt. i6mo, cloth, gilt top, zj. net. : 
leather, gilt top. jt net. 
The Bulogy of Richard Jefferlea. 
By Sir Walter Besant. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6s. 



JENNINGS (H. J.).— Curiosities 

of Crttldam. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 



JEROME (JEROME K.).-Sta^- 

land. With 64 Illustrations by J. Ber- 
NARD Partridge. Fcap. 4to, u. 



JERROLD (DOUQLAS). — The 
Barber* a Chair; and The tiedeehoff 
Letters. Post 8vo, half-cloth, as. 



JERROLD (TOM), Works by. 

Post 8vo, u. each ; cloth, is. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Honaeholdi Hortlottltnre. 



JESSE (EDWARD). — Scenes 
and Occupatlooa of a Country Ufa. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 



JONSON'5 (BEN) Works, With 

Notes and Biographical Memoir by 
William Gifford. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols,, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3j. 6d. each. 
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JOHNSTON (R.).— The Peril of 

an Em pire. Crown Svo^oth. 6s. 

JONES (WILLIAM, P.S.A,), 
_ Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each. 
Flntfer-Rlntf Lore: Historical, Legend- 

ary, and Anecdotal. With numerous 

Illustrations. 
Crowns and Oovonatlona. vrith9i 

Illustration s. 

JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Works of. Translated by WiLUAM 
Whistok. Containing • The Antiquities 
of the Jews,' and • The Wars of the Jews.' 
With 52 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo. half-cloth, 12s. 6d. 

KEATING (JOSEPH).— Maurice. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 



KEMPT (ROBERT).-PenclI and 
Palette: Chapters on Art and 
Artists. Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. 



KERSHAW (MARK).— Colonial 
Pacts and Fictions: Humoroas 
Sketches. Post 6vo, iUustrated boards, 
7s. ; cloth. 2s. 6d. 



KINQ (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2*. 
' The 'Vearlng of the Green.* 
Paaalon's Slavei \ Bell Barry. 
A Dravm Oame. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

3s. 6d. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2s. 



KIPLING PRIMER (A). Inclucl. 

Ing Biographical and Critical Chapters, 
an Index to Mr. Kiplinj^'s piincipal 
Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L. 
Knowles. With Two Portraits. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 



KNIOHTS (The) of the LION; 

Edited by the Marquess of Lorne. 
Cro\rn 8vo. cloth. 6s. 



KNIGHT (WILLIAM and 
EDWARD). -The Patient's Vade 
JVlecum : How to Qet Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. \s. 6d. 



LAMBERT (GEORGE). — 
President m Boravia' Crows 
cloth. 3J. 6d. 



The 

Crown 8vo, 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 

Works in Prose and Verse, Including 
* Poetry for Children ' and ' Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R H. SHEPHERD. With 2 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ' Essay on 
Roast Pig.' Crown 8vo (both Series), 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 

The Eaaaysof Ella (both Series). Post 
8vo, halt-cloth, 2j.— Also the Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, u. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3^. net. 

Little Basays : Sketches and Characters 
by CHARLES Lamb, selected from his 
Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. Post 
8ro, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Dramatic Baaays of COiarlea 
Iiamb. With Introduction and Notes 
by Braxder Matthews, and Steel-plate 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 6d, 



CHATTO Of IVJNDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
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LAN DOR (WALTER SAVAGE) 

Citation nnd Cx«iiilQiiCloo of 
Willtom Shakespeare. Ac., before 

Sir I hcim.is Lucy, touching Dtcr-stcaling. 
icih September. i$&z ; and K. Confer- 
once of MasCei* Bdmund 

Spenser wllh the Earl of Essex, touch- 
ing ilie 5talc of Ireland, 1595. Fcap.Svo, 

li;«Ii-Ki.xlM:rt;hc. 2s. (><i. 



LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 

—The Thousand and One Nights, 

cnrmuMnly c;i;k<l in En>^l:ind Tlie 
Arabian Nights* Entertain 
mcnta. Tmn.slnled from the Arabic 
aiul illustralcfl by many liundrcd Engrav- 
ini,'sfroni Dtsij^nsby HahveY. Edited by 
E. S. Poole. Wjlh Preface by StaN'LEY 
La \h-P( 'OL K. 3 Vols., 8vo. cl., 225. td , 

LA R WOOD (JACOB), Books by. 
Anecdotes of the Glertfy. Post 8vo, 

lK.lf-c],.!li, 2i. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. Post 8vo, 

cloth, 2 J. (\i. 
H umour of the Law. Post 8vo. cl., 25. 

LEHMANN 



LINPSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, clolh. zs. 6d. each. 

Bhoda B obertg. I The Jacobite. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, (w. each. 

indali PyeorofI, ]P^f itan. 
he Story of Leah. 



LOWE (CHARLES). ^ Our 
dreatest Uytng Soldiers. With 8 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6rf. 

LUCY (HENRY WO«-Qldeon 

Pl«yce. Crown 8vo, cloth, jj. 6d. ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 



(R. C.).- Harry 

Fludyer at Cambridge, and Conver- 
sational Hints for Young Shooters. 

Cniwn Svo, \s. : cloth, 15. 6J. 



LEIGH (HENRY S.).-CaroU of 

Cockayne. Cro wn Svo. buck ram, 5^, 

LELAND (C. G.).-A Manual of 

Mending and Repairing. With Dia 

Jiranis, Crown yvo. cloth, 55. 

LEPELLETIER (EDMdND)7^ 

Madame Sans-Q^ne. Translated by 
John- i.i; Villi Kks. I'ost Svo. cloth, 
3^. 'xi. : illustrated boards, 2s. ; POPULAR 
EPTTTnx, medium Svo, Ck/. 



LEYS (JOHN K.j. Novels by. 

The Lindsays. P.-st Svo. illust. bds.,!.... 
A Sore Temptation^ Cr. 8vo. cl.. r).y. 

LlLBURN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

in Marble.__Crown Svo. cloth, 35. bd. 

LINTON (E. LYNN), Works b>\ 

An Octave of Priends. Crcwn 8vo, 

cloib, 3j. {\L 

Crcwn Svo, clolh, 3,?. fv/.~each ; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 3.S. each. 
Patricia Kemball. | lone. 
The Utonemcnt of Learn Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 12 IJlusts. 
The One Too Many. 
Under which Lord ? With 12 lllusts. 
* My Love.' | Sowing the lATind. 
Fasten Carew. | Dulcle Elverton. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
Pc^sl 8vu, cloura^. bd. each. 
Witch Stories. 

Ourselves : Essays on Women. 
Freeshootlng: ExuacU from Mrs. Lynn 
LlXio.N'S Works. 



Bowing the Wind. 

P*>!it bvo, cloth, IS. net. 



Cheap Edit ion, 



MACAULAY (LORD).— The His- 

tory of England. Large Tyte, Fink 
Paper Editiok, in 5 volt, pott Svo. 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; leather 
gilt edges, 3^. net per vol. 



McCARTHY(JUSTIN), Booksby. 
The Belgn of Queen Anne. Two 

Vols., demy Svo, clotlijtax. each. 

A History of the Ponr Geortfea 
and of 'Vlillam the Fourth. 

Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth, la*. each. 
A History of Our Own Times 

from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880. Library 
Edition. Four Vols., demy 8vo, doth. 
i2s. each.— Also a Popui-ar Edition, 
in P'our Vols., crown Svo, doth, 6j. each. 
—And the Jubilke Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 1886, 
in a Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, is, 6d. ezoh. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. v., from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 
Demy Svo, cloth, I2j.; crown Svo, cloth, 6^. 

A History of Cor Own Times, 
Vols. VI. and VII., from the Diamond 
Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King 
Ed ward VII. 2 Vols., demy 8\-o, cL. 24^. 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times. Ct. Svo, cl., 6^.— Also a Popu- 
lar EniTiON, post Svo, clolh limp, 2*. 6t/. ; 
and the Cheap Edition, medium Svo, 6J. 

Reminlscenoes. with a Portrait. Two 
\o\s., detny Svo, cloth, 24*. 

The Story of an Irishman* Demy 

8vo, clot h, I2S, 

Lasgb Type, Fxke Papsr Editions, 

Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. act per voL ; 
leather, gUt edges. 3j. net per toI, 
The Reign of Queen ILnne. in 1 Vol. 
A Hlstoryof the Four Oeoitfes 

and of William lY., in a vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 

the Accession of Queen Vlcloda to 1897, 

in 3 Vols.. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each ; post Svo. pict. 
boards, 2s. each ; ^lolh limp, 2*, 6d. each. 
The Waterdale Heltfhbours 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. | Llnley Roohford* 
Dear Lady Disdain. | TheDiotaCop« 
Miss MUanthlone. With u lUusts. 
Donna Quixote, with li lUustrations. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. With 12 lIlostrationflL 
Camiola. 
Red Diamonds. \ The Riddle Rlntf. 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, IV.C, 
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McCarthy (jvsrm'-conUHu^d. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3*. OJ. each. ^ 1 
Tbe THreebls^Faoes. i Monldiila. 
•TUe mght Hottotirable.* By Jusnx 

McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Crown 8vo. cloih. fts. 



McCarthy (J. H.), works by. 

Tbe Prenoli Revolution. (Consti 
tucnt Assembly, i78<)-9r.) Four Vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. each, 

' An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, i s. ; cloth, is. (nt. 
Ireland Bin6« tHe Union— 1708- 
1880. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6x. 

' )9aflz In London, avo. gold cloth, zs. 6d. 
Our Sensation MoYel. Crown 8vo, 

is. : cloth, IS. td. 
■ Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, is. 
Dolly t A Sketch. Crown 8vo, rs. 
Lily Lass. Crowo 8vo, 15. ; cloth, is. 6d. 
K London Legend . Cr. 8vo, cloth, ^ s.fxi. 

MaCCOLL (HUGH), Novels by. 
Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. 

Post Svo, illnstmted boards. 2s. 
fidnop YMlltl OCk. Crown Svo , cloth, 6s. 

ffDiCbONALD (Dr. QEORQE), 
Books by. 
Works of Fancy and Imagination 

Ten Vols.. i6mo, cloth, gilt, in case. 21s. ; 
or Separately, Grolier cloth, 2s. dd. each. 
Also a New Issue in i6mo, cloth, gilt 
top, 2s. net per Vol. ; leather, gilt top, ^s. 
net per Vol. 
Vol. I. WITHIN' AND WiTUODT — The 
HIDDEN LIFE. 

II. The Disciple — The Gospel 
WosiEN— BOOK OF Sonnets- 
Organ Songs. 

» III. Violin Songs— Songs of tHe 
Days and Nights-A booK 
OF DREAMS— Roadside Poems 
—Poems for Children. 

„ IV. Parables — Ballads — Scotch 

„ V. & VI. Phantastes. [Songs. 

„ VII. The Portent. 

„ VIII. The Light Frincf-SS — t^E 
Giant's Heart— Shaix)ws. 

p IX. Cross Purposes— Golden Key 

CARASO YN — LIITLEDA YLIGHT. 

^ X. The Cruel Paintek—The Wow 
o' Kivvfe N— Th E Castle— Th e 
Broken Swords— The Gray 
Wolf— Uncle C orn elius. 

Poetical IBTorks of George mac- 
Donald. 2 Vols., cr.Svo, buckram, 12s. 

K Threefold Cord. Post Svo. cloth, ss. 

Heatker and Snovr. Crown Svo, cloth, 
.V. (id. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 24. 

Llilth. Crown Svo. cloth, 61'. 

The Pocket~George 'MacDonald : 
Passages Chostn by A. H. Hyatt. lOmo. 
cloth gilt. zs. net ; leather gi t, 3?. net, 

SiACDONELL ( AG N E S)T^ 

Quaker Cousins. Pos^Svo. boaais, 2£, 

MTc Q R E G O R < RO B E RT) .- 

Pastimes and Players: Notes on 
Popular Games. Post Svo, cloth, 2j. td. 



MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth. 6.?, each. 
k. Blow ov^lr the Heart. 
TWe^ My^'tei^r^f^Llncoln^rA* 
MACKAY (Or. CHAS.).-inter- 

Ittde sand UndeHones. Or svo,cl*--th/K. 

MACK AY (WILLIAM). — A 

Mender of Nets. Crown Svo^cloth. 6.9. 

MACKENNATlST^Tr^nd J. A. 
U'SHBA. — Brave Men in Action: 

Stories of the British Flag. With 6 Illus- 
trations by STANLEY L. Wood. Sjuall 
demv Svo, cloth, t^ilt e d^^es. 5^. 

Mackenzie (w. a.).— The 

Drexel Dream. Crown Svo, cloth. 6.?, 



MACDSEPortraitQallery (The) 
of illusf rtous Literary Characters : 
85 Portraits by Daniel Macuj>e ; 
with Memoirs by William B.\tes, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. c!oth. },%. 6(1. 



MACQUOil) (Mrs.), Works by, 

illustrated by T. R. Macquoid. Square 
Svo, cloth. 6s. each. 

In the Ardennes* With 50 illustrations. 

Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, h Hiusts. 

Through M^ormandy. With 92 iitusts. 

Abo ut Yorlrshlre. \Vit h 6 7 Uiusts. 
MAGlCIAlV'S OwiTBobk, The: 

Performances with Eggs, Hats, &c. 
With 200 Illur.ts. Cr. 8v.). dnth. 4?. 6d. _ 



MAGIC LANTERN, The, and its 

Management. Hv t. C. HepwortIL 
Wiih 10 liUists. Or. Sx'O, I?.;cloth.i^.6<J. 

MAQTSACHAIRTA: A Facsimile of 

the Original in the British Museum, 3 feet 
by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned 
in G<.)!d .ind Colours. j;v^ 

MALLOCk (WTH), Works by. 
iPhe Ne\ir Repiiblic. Post Svo, cloth. 
3.J, 6d ; illustrated boards. 2s. 

The New Paul and Virginia. Post 

8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. 

Poems. Small dtn, p.^rchment, 8j. 
IsLite Worth Living ? Cr.Svo . cl Ac 

MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).- 

Mort d'.\rthur: Selections from tlic 
Sloties ot K'xni^ Arthur. Edited by 15. M. 
Ranking. Post svo. cloth, 2.y. 

MARG UERITT E (PAUL and 

VICTOR), Novels by. 
The Disaster. Translated by F, Lees. 

Crown fivo, cloth, 3?. 6d. 
The Commune. Translated by F. Lees 

and U. li. DorGLA--'. Crown 8vo, cloth. C.,-. 

MARLOWE'S Worksi'TicliidmL,' 

his Translations. Edited with NmIcs bv 
Cul. CCN.ViN'.Jf AM. Cr. Cvo. cloth. 3';.()./. 

MA RS H (R ll: HrARl));^^A 

Spoiler of Men. C rown Svo. cloth. Ac 

MASON (PINCH).— Annals of 

the Horse-Shoe Club. With 5 lilu^ 
tr.^tioas. Crown Svo cloth, 6s. 
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MASSINQER'S Plays. From the 
Text of William Gifford. Edited by 
Col. CUKNINGHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth. y. 6rf . 



MASTERMAN (J.).— Half - a - 

dogen Danghtcr*, Post 8vo. bds.. ar 



MATTHEWS (BRANDER).-A 

Secret of tiM S«a. Post 8vo, Ulus- 
trat ed board s, is. ; cloth, 2s. 6d . 

mXx O'RELL, Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, .v. td. each. 
Her Royal Hlghnasa Woman. 
Between Oiumelvea. 
Rambles In 'Vomanland. 



MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 

A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, is. td. ; post Hvo. ill ust. Iwards, xs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^r. 6rf. each. 
The Yoloe of the Charmer. 
In an Iron Grip. I The Siren. 
Dr. Rumsey'a Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm* 
The Way of a W^oman* 
A Son of IshmaeL 
An Adventuress. J Rosebury. 
The Bine Diamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troublesome W orld. 

MEAKIN (BUDaETT).-Ufe In 

Morocco. With 24 lUustralious. '.\-n)y 
8vo. cloth, lis. Od. i)ct. 

MERIVALE (HERMANJU^Bar, 

5tafl^e, and Plstform: Memories. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloih. 6s. 



MERRICK (HOPE). — When a 

Girl's Engaged. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 31. 6d. 



MERRICK (LEON.), Novels by. 
The Man who was Good. Post 8vo, 
illustrate d twards, xs. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6^. each. 
This Stage of Fools. 1 Cynthia. 



MILLER (Mrs. F. FENWICK) 

—Physiology for the Young; 01, 
The House of Life. With numerous 
Illustrations. Post Bvo, cloth. 2s. dd. 



MILTON (J. L.).— The Bath In 

Diseases of the 5kin. Post 8vo, u. ; 
cloth, is. 6d. 



MINTO (WM.).— Was She Good 

or Bad? Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 



MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 

The Lone Star Rush. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Norman H. Hardy. Crown 
8vo, clot h, 3 J. dd. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 65. each 
Only a Nigger. 
The Belfo rts of Culbem 

Crown 8vo. picture cloth, Hat backs, aj. each. 
Plotters of Paris. 
Tho Temple of Death. 
Toward? thA Eternal Snowst 



MITFORD (BERTRAM), NoveU 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, si. 6«f. each. 
Wlthl 



The Onn-Rnnner. 



I Frontispiece. 



Renahaw Fanning^ Quest, with 

Froatlsplece by Stanlkt X. Wooix 
Trinmpn of Hilary Blaohland. 
HaTiland's Ohnm. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each ; picture cloth 
flat backs, at. each. 
The Lnok of Gerard Ridtfelnf. 
The Kinrs Aaaetfal. Wiib 6 Iflne 
tratioas by Stanley L. Woon. 

Harley Greenoak's Charge. 



MOLESWORTH (MrsOT^ 
Hetfaercourt i^ectory. Crown Sv^ 

cloth, 3j. 6d. ; post 8vo. illast. boards, aj. 



MONCRIEFF(W. D. SCOTT-).— 
The Abdication : A Drana. With 7 

Etchings, imperial 4to. buckram. ai«. 



MONTAGU (iRVINQ).~ThinS8 
I Have Seen in War. With 16 Ilhts- 
trations. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 



MOORE (THOMAS), Works by. 
The Bpionrean: and Alciphroa. 

Post 8vo, half-doth, «. 
Prose and Verse t indudSng Snppresaed 
Passages from the MKMOiJts or Lord 
BvRON'. Edited by K. H. Shephbrd. 

With Portrait Crown 8vo, doth, 7*. W. 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

Novels by. Crown 8vn. doth, $s, U. 

each : post Svo. illustrated boards, ax. eaclu 
A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. With 12 lUostxaaons. 
Coals of Fire. With 3 Ulastrationa. 
Yai Strange. i Hearts, 
The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. 
Old Blaser*B Hero. 
Cynio Fortune. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's IJttte Qiri« 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst PeriL 
Mount Despair. 
A Oapffa l onfalls. 



Crown Svo. cloth, $s, 6d, each. 
This liittle World. 
A Raoe for MilUons. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Verse. 
Y.C.: A Chronicle of Castle Barfield. 
Making of a Novelist. With Portrait. 
My Contemporariee in Flotloiu 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Despair's I<aat Journey. 
Verona's Father. 

His Own Ghost. Crown Svo, clotli, 

3s. td. : picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
Joseph's Coat. Popular EDrrtoN. 

medium 8vo. td. 

Bob Martin's Little Qlrl. Cheap 

Edition, post 8vo, cloth, x*. of t* 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 
HBNRY HBRMAN, Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth. 3^. 6d. each ; poit 8vo, 

illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
One Traveller Retunuu 
Tbe Bishops' Bible. 
PaolJonee^s Alias. With lUuBtratlcos 

by A. FoRgSTiKR and G. NicoLBT. 



MURRAY (HENRY), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
A Game of BlolL 
A Bon^ of Sixpe nce. 



MORRIS (Rev. W. MEREDITH, 
B.A.). - British VioUn - Makers, 
Classical and Modem. With numeroas 
PortraiU, Illustrations, and Facsimiles of 
Labels. Demy 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. net. 



MORROW (W. C.).— Bohemian 

Paris of To- Day. With 106: lllusts. by 
Edouarp Cucubl. Small demy 8vo,cL,6j. 



MUDDOCK (J. E.). Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d. each. 



BasUe the Jester. 
Tonntf Loohlnvar. 
The dolden Idol. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 
The Dead Man's Secret. 
From th e Bosom of the Deep. 
Btorles Weird and WonderftaL 

Post 8vo, illust. bo3Lrd9,2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

with 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. 
Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, $s, 6d. ; picture 
cloth, flat back. 2s. 



OHNET (OEOROES), Novels by. 

DcMltor Bamean. PostSvo, Ulustrated 

t>oard8, XT. 
A Weird out. Crown 8To,doth»3f.6<^: 

poet 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. 
A I<ast Love. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 

2s. ; Cheap Editiov, cloth, is. net 
The Money-Maker. Translated by 

F. ROTH WELLw Crown 8y o, cloth, 6j. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 
Love's Depths. 
The Woman of Mystery. 



OLIPHANT (Mrs.). Novels by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Primrose Path. 
The Great est Heiress I n England. 
Whlteladies. Crown 8vo, cloth, with za 

Illustrations, 3*. 6rf. ; post 8vo, bda, a*. 
The Sorceress. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d, 



MY FIRST BOOK. By Walter 
Besant, James Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Gra^'t Allen, Hall Cainb, 
George R. Sims, Rudyard Kipling, 
A. CONAN Doyle, M. E. Braddon, 
F. W. Robinson, H. Rider Haggard, 
R. M. Ballantynb, I. Zangwill, 

MORLEY ROBERTS,D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
KIARIB CORELLI, J. K. JEROME, JOHN 

Strange Winter, Bret Harte. 'Q.,' 
Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Steven- 
son. With Prefatory Story by Jerome 
K. Jerome, and 185 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, art linen, .u. 6d. 



NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 

from the Bncmy. Fcp. 8vo, pic, cov.. is. 



NiSBET (HUME), Books by 

*Ball Up.' Cro\vn 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6rf. ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, zj. 
Dr. Bernard St. Ylncent. Post 8vo, 

illustrate d boards, 2s. 
Iiessons In Art. wit ha i Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. td. 



NORDAU (MAX). -Morganatic: 

A Romance. Translated by Elizabeth 
Lee. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top. (m. 



NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. dd. each ; post 8vo, 

Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Saint An n's. I _Billy Bellow. 
Miss Wentwortii*8 Idea, Crown 8vo, 

floth, 3i. 6rf. 



ORROCK (James), Painter, Con- 
aoissenr. Collector. By Byron 
Webber. With nearly 100 Photogravures 
and many Half-tone Drawings. Two 
Vols., small folio, buckram, 10 guineas net. 



0*SHAU0HNB5SY (ARTHUR), 

Poems by^ 
Music ft Moonll^t. Fcp. 8vo, cl., ^s. hd. 
liays of France. Cr. 8vo. cloth. lOf . rv/. 



Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pasoarel* 

Chandos* 

Moths. 

Pack. 



ADotfof] 

Oeoll <3astlemalne*B 



GUI DA, Novels by* Crown 8vo, 

cloth, is. 6d. each ; post 8vq, Ulustrated 
l>oards, 2s. each^ 
Trlootrln. 
Rufllno. 
Othmar. Oaga. 

Princess If apraxlne. 

Held In Bondage. 

Under Two Flags. 

FoUe-Farlne. 

Two Wooden Shoes* 

A Ylllage Oommune. 

In a mnter Olty. 

Santa Barbara* 

In Maremma. 

Strathmore. 

Plplstrello. 

Two Oifendegs* 



Blmbl* 

Sltfna. 

Friendship. 

Qollderoy. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 
A Rainy June. 1 The M assarenee. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d, each. 



Under Two Flags. 
Held In Bondage. 
Strathmore. 
The Massarenes. 
Friendship. 



Moths. 
Puck. 
Trlootrln. 
Chandos. 
Ariadne. 

Syrlln. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ss. td. ; pojt 
8vo, picture cloth, flat baclc, ar. ; illus- 
tratccl boards, zk. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes* Largs 
Type Edition. Fcap. 8vo^ cloth, is, net ; 
leather, is. 6d, net. 

The Waters of Bdera* Crown 8vo^ 
cloth, 3j. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Santa Barbara. Cheap Edition, post 
8vo. cloth. IS. net. 

Wisdom, W^lt, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of OtTiDA by F. Sydney 
Morris. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s.— Cheap 
Edition, illustrated boards, 3s, 
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PAIN (BARRY).~Ellx4'& Hm- 

ban4. Fcap..8vo, n. : clotK t ttUL 

PALMER <W.tT). Books by. 

Crown Svn, cloth, with FroMti*., 65. each. 

Ifaktt Country Ramifies., 

In Lakeland Dellmaiid Fells. 

PANDURANCI HARI? Of, 

Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
by Sir LARn.t Fkeue. P.>st 8vo, ilius- 
tratcd boards. 2^. 

PARIS SALONrrSeTiriustrited 

Cntnloirue of tfke, for 1906. (Twenty 

eighth Yenr.) With about 300 lUustra- 

ons. Demy 8vo. 3$^ 

PASCAL'S "ProvliiclaiT-etters. 

With Introduction and Xotcs by T. 
M'CKIE. D.D. Post 8vo. ^•l'f<''ll2J^-__ 

PAYN (JAME5), Novels fey. 

Crovm Svo. cloth, 3v. Cd. each ; post Svo, ' 
illustr.itcd bonnls, is. each. 

t*OBt Sir Massixitfbard. 

The Clyffards 01 ClyfTe. 

A County Family. 

Lesa Black ttMa We're Palnt«d. 

By Proxy. I For Cash Only. 

High Spirits. I Sunny Stories. 

A Confidential A^cnt. 

A Grape fTom a Thorn, la Ilhists. 

The Family Soapograoe. 

Holiday Tasks. 

The TsLik of the Town. 12 lUusts. 

The Mystery of MirbrldgOk 

The Word and the Will. 

The Burnt Million» 

A Trying Patient. 

Po^t Svo. iUnistrAUd Wards, as. each. 

Humorous Stories. | From Sxilo. 

The Foster Brothers. 

Married Beneath Him* 

Bentinck's Tutor. 

Walter's Word. 1 Fallen Fortunes, 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Woman's Vengeance. 

Carlyon*s Year, j Cecil's Tryst. 

Murphy's Master. ( At Her Mercy. 

Some Private Yieiars. 

Found J>ead. 1 Mirk Abbey. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

A Marine Residence. 

The Canon's Ward. 

Not Wooed, But IfiTon. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Halves. | ^That He Cost Her. 

Kit : A Memory. ' Under One Roof. 

Glow-W^orm Tales. 

A Prince of the BJood. 

A Modern Dick Whittlngton. 
Crown hvo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
X%.6d.; picltiM cloth, n.it b;ick, 25. 

The Burnt Million. Cm ap Edition 

post 8\o, eluth. li. lat. 
Notes from the * Neivs.* Crown 8vo, 

cloth. \s. GJ^ 

iPoPUi.AK Editions, medium 8vo, 6,-/. cnch. 
Lost Sir Massingbertf. 
Walter's Word, 



PASTON LETTERS(Tli^v M^a- 

iBd^. Edited, ^th IfltrddscHon and 
Notes, by {All£S Gaikdn^A. Six Vols., 

demy 8yo^ linen, jjilt top, j^3j5»^he sct._ 



PAUL(iVlARQARErA.)--Oentle 
end Sinpie. Cro>\-n 8vo, cloth, 3«.(i(£. : 
post 8vo, illustrated board*, 2s. 

PAYNE~(WiLL), — Jerry the 

Dreamer. Crown 8\-o, cloth. 3j. 6rf. 



PEN NELL - ELMHIRST (Cap- 
tain B.).— The Best of the Pun. 

With 8 Coloured Illustrations aod 48 
others. Medium 8vo, cloth. 16*. 



PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDE- 

LEY), WerfcS by. Post 8vo. cloth, 

2s, (id. each. 
I^uck on Pegasufl. with IllnstrdtH^ns. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled.^ With to luU- 

patjc Iliustrations by G. DU MAdJltK. 
me MUBOS of Itayfalrt Ven de 

Soci<it6. Selected by H. C. Pesxkli.. 



PENNY (F. E.), Novels by. 

Ciown 8vo, cloth, ds. each. 
The Sanyasi. i Dllys. 
C&ste and C^eed. 



PERRfN <ALICE), Novels toy. 

CroxiTa 8vo, cloth, ts. eicfc. 

The Waters of Deettuotion. 
Red Reo Qgds. 

feiast of dues. Crown Sw, clorti. 35. fxi. 



PHELPS (E. S.).— Jack the 

Fisherman. Illustrated by C. W. 
Rkkd. Crown 8vo, cloth, li. 6d. 

RnirMAY'S~Sketch-Book : 54 

Cartoons. Crown folio, doth, isr. 6d. 



PhIPSON (Dr. T. L.), Books by. 

Crown 8vo, ck>tT'i, $$. each. 
Famous Viollnisti &ttd Violins. 
The Confessions of d ViOlidlBt. 
Voice and Violin. 



PILKINGTON {L. L.)*— Mallen- 

der*s M ist ake. Crow n 8to. cMh. 65. 

PLANCH E (J. R.), Works by. 
The Pursdivant of Artat. With 

6 Plntcs and 209 IJlustr^tions. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 7y. Cxi. 
Bongs and Poems. Indited by Mrs. 
M .\c KA RKKSS. Cro wn Svo, cl6tli, 6y. 

PLUTARCH'S^Lives of lilws- 

trious Men. With Life of Plutarch 
by J. and W. LanghoUnKs and Por- 

tr.iits. Two Vols., Svo, h.ilf-clolh, los.6J. 



POE'S (EDGAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works: Poems, 5torles, Essays^ 

With ;m Introduction by Chari.es 
1}.\1"DET .\1KK. Crown Svo. doth. 3j. O ci _ 

POLLOCK (\v:if:r^— the Chiirm; 
and Other Drawing- Room Plays. 

By Sir WALTER RESAXT and WALTflR 
H. Pollock. With 50 tUuslratlorw, 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6J. 
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PRAED (Mrs. CAMPBELL), 

Novels by. PostSvo, ilhi*?. boards, 25. ea. 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul or Gounteas Adrian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^.v. (vi. each ; post 8vo 
illustratttl boards, 2^. each. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. 

Chpistina Chard. 

Mre. Tregaakiss. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. each. 
MQlma. I Madame Izan. 
*Aa a W atch in the N ight.' 

Christina Chard. Cheap Edition. 

post Svo, clolh. zs. net. 
The Loat Earl of BUlaiv Crown 

8vo. cloth, 6 J. 



PRICE (E. C). — Valentlna. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td. 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 
Works by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6^/. each. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 

for every Xij^ht in the Year. 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 lUusls. 
Familiar Science Studies. 
Mysteries of Time and Space. 
The Universe of Suns. 

Saturn and its System. With 13 

Steel Plates. Dcmv Svo. cloth. 6?. 
Vajges and l¥ants of Science 
workers. Crown 8vo. is. (»./. 



PRYCE (RICHARD). —Miss 

M«xwell*s Affections. Crown Svo, 
cl.. 3<c. td. ; post Svo, illust. boards, 2jr. 



RAMBOSSON (J.). — Popular 

Astronomy. Translated by C. li 
Pitman, with 10 Coloured Plates and 
63 Woodcuts. Crown Rvo, cloth, 3^. (id. 

RANDOLPH (Col. "q.).— Aunt 
Abigail Dykes, Cr. Svo. cloth, 7s. (hi. 



RICHARDSON (FRANK), Nov- 

«l5 by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6d, each. 
The Man who Lost his Past. Wiih 

50 Illustrations by Toil Ukowxe, R.I. 
Th» Bayawater Miracle. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The King's Counsel. 
Semi-Society. 
There and Back. 



RIDDELL (Mrs.). Novels by. 
A Rich Man's Daughter. Crown 

Svo. cloth, 3i. 6d. 
IVeird Stories. Crown Svo, cloth, 

^.td. ', post Svo, picture boards, zs. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
2^16 Uninhabited House. 
Prince of Walea'a Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. | Idle Tales. 
Hev ilother'a Davlintf. { 



READES (CHARLES) Novels. 

Collected LiJ'.RARY Edition, in Seventeen 
Volumes, crown Svo, clolh, 3?. 6J each. 
X. Peg IflTofflngton; and Ghriatie 
Johnstone. 

2. Hard Cash. 

3. The Cloister and the Hearth. 

With a Preface by Sir WALTER Besant. 

4. ' It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
5- The Course of True Love Never 

Did Run Smooth: and Single- 
heart and Doublefaoe. 

6. The Autobiography of a Thief: 
Jack of all Trades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr; The Wandering Heir. 

7- Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 

s. The Double Marriage. 

9. G Pi fRth Gaunt. 
I a Foul Play. 

11. Put Yourself in His Plao«, 

12. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman- Hater. 

15- The Jilt : and Good Storlea of Man 
and other Animala. 

16. A Perilous Secret. 

17. Readiana; and Bible Charaotora* 

In Twenty-one Volumes, post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 
Peg IVoffington. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. 

* It ia Never Too Late to Mend.' 
The Course of True Love Never 

Did Run Smooth. 
Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 

of all Trades; James Lambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
Tlie Cloister and the Hearth. 
Hard Cash. i Readiana. 
Foul Play. | Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The W^andering Heir. 
A VVoman-Hater. 
Sin^leheart and Doubleface* 
Good Stories of Man, &c. 
The Jilt; and other Stories. 
A Perilous Secret. 

Large Type, Fine Paper EoiTroxs. 

Pott Svo, cloth, jiilt lop, 2^. net each ; leather, 

;^ilt edges, 35. net each. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

32 Ilhistr.Uions by M. H. Hewerdixk. 

*It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
Popular Enirioxs. medium Svo, 6d. e.ach. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 

* It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
Foul Play. | Hard Cash. 

Peg WofFington; and Christie 

Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Double Marriage. 

Fcap. Svo, half-Roxburghe, 2^.6cf. each. 
Christie Johnstone. With Frontli. 
Peg Wofflngton. 
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RBADE'S (CHARLES) Novels-: 

ccntinued. \ 

The WaadttFiiitf Hair. LAitoa Ttpe 
Edition. fcap.Svo. cloth, it. net : leather, 
IX. td. net. 

Tba Cloister and tha Heartb. 
Editiom de Luxe, v^ith i6 Photogravure 
and »4 half-tone Illustrations by liATT 
B. H EWERDINE. Small 4to. cloth, fix. neL 

Bible Gliaraotera. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

■eieotioBS ft<om the Works of 
Cbarlos Roada. Edited by Mrs. A. 

IRKLAND. Post 8vO. cloth, 2X. 6(/. 



raraw 



RIMMER(ALFRED).-Ranibles 

Ronad Bton and Harrow. With 52 

Illustrations. Square 8vo. cloth, 31. dd. 



RIVES (AMELIE), Stories by. 

Crown Bvo. cloth, 34. fid. each. 
Barbara Daring. 
Marial: A Love Story. 



ROBINSON (P. W.)> Novels by. 
Woman ara Strantfa. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, ^$. 
Tha Hands of Justloa. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, 3*. 6J. ; post 8vo, illust. bda., a*. 

Tha Woman in tba Dark. Crown 

8vo. cloth, 3j. 6d. : post 8vo, illust. bds.. 2*. 



ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. each. 
Hadrian tha Savanth. 
Don Tarqninlo. 



ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE: A List of Principal Warriors who 
came from Normandy with Willi.im the 
Coi'.queror, loOC. In Gold and Colours. 5,?. 



ROSENaARTEN(A.K-A Hand- 
book of Architectural Styleii. Tmns- 
Inted by W. COLLKTr-SANDARs. With 
630 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 71. GJ. 



ROSS (ALBERT).— A Sugar 

Princess. Crown Bvo, cloth, 3*. td. 



RUSSELL (W. CLARK), Novels 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6x. each. 
na. i Wrong BIda Ont. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6ei. each : post Svo. 
illustrated boards, ss. each : cloth, a;s.6rf. each. 

Ronnd tha OaUay-Flra. 

In tha If iddla Watoh. 

On tha Fo*k*Bla Haad. 

A Voyatfa to tha Capa. 

A Book for tha Hanunook; 

Tha If yatary of tha * Ocaan Star.' 

Tha Romanoa of Janny Harlewa. 

Tha Tala of tha Tan. 

An Ooaan Tratfady. 

My Bhipmataliouii 

Afona on a Wide Wida 8aa« 

Tha Good Ship * If ohook.* 

Tha Phantom Death. 

Is Ha the Man? i Heart of Oak. 

The Gonvlot Bhip. 

The I<aat Bntry. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. fid. mdi. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 
The Deat h Ship. 

The Ship : Her Story. WUh 50 inuvtra- 
tions by H. C. SXPPXNGS WBIGHT. 
Small 4to. cloth, 61. 

The < Pretty PoUy.* With 12 Xllustra. 
tions by G. ETROBERTSOli. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth » ^\\\ edges. 5x. 

The Convict Ship. Popular EomoK, 
medium 8vo, bd. 



RUSSELL (DORA), NoveU by. 
A Country Sweetheart. Crown Svo. 

picture cloth. Hat back, 2«. 
The Drift of Fate. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3J. td. ; picture cloth, flat bacJ^ ai. 



ROWLEY (Hon. HUGH). Post 

8vo. cloth, 2j. 6J. each. 

Punlana: or. Thoughts Wise and Other- 
wise : a Collection of the Best Riddles, 
Conundrums, Jokes. Sells, &c., with 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Punlana. With numerous Iliusts. 



RUNCIMAN (JAS.), Stories by. 
Schools and Scholars. Post 8vo, 

cloth. 7s, 6J. 
Skippers and SheUbaoks. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 3J. 6rf. 



RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and bis 

Out-of-door Life. By £. W. L. 

Da VIES. With Illustrations coloured by 
hand. Royal 8vo. cloth, x6r. net. 



5A1NT AUBYN (ALAN), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, jx. fid. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, if. each. 
A FeUow of Trinity. With a Note 

by OLIVER WENDSLL HOLMBS. 

The Junior Dean* 

Orchard Damerel. 

The Master of St. Benedict's, 

In the Face of the World* 

To His Own Master. 

The Tre mlett Diamond s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3f. fid, eadv 
The Wooing of May* 
Fortune's Gate. 
A Tra^c Honeymoon* 
Gallantry Bower. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Bonnie Maggie lAuder* 
Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 
Mary Unwin. With 8 lUustrailona. 



RUSSELL (HERBERT).~Trae SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 

Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6J. 1 Levantine Pamlly. Cr. 8vo, d, 3*. G^i 
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ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (The). 

In pocket size, cloth, gilt top, aj. net per 
Vol. ; leather, gilt edges, is. net per Vol. 
By Sir Walter Besant. 
JUl BorU and Conditions of M«n. 
air Rlobard Wlilttington« 
Oaspard do Coli^y* J I«ondOB. 

By Hall Cain'e. 
Tho Deemster. 

By WILKIE COLLINS* 

The Voman In White. 

By Daxiei. Defoe. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 Illus- 
trations by G. Cruikshank. 
By Thomas Hardy. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Bret Harte. 
Condensed Novels. 

By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. G. THOMSON. 
By Richard J KFFERiES. 
The Xilfe of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Hatnre near I<ondon. 
The Pocket Richard Jefferies. 

By Charles Lamb. 
The Rssays of Ella. 

By Lord Macaulat. 
History of En^and, in 5 Volumes. 

By Justin McCarthy, 
The Reitfn of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 

and of William lY., in 2 Vols. 

A History of Our Own Times from 

Accession of Q. Victoria to 1897. In 3 Vols. 

By George MacDonald. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination, 

in 10 Vols. (For List, see p. 15.) 
The Pocket George MaoDonald. 

By Charles Readb. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

32 Illustrations bv M. B. Hkwerdixe. 
« It is Never Too Late to Mend/ 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlrginibus PuerUque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Across the Plains. | Merry Men. 
The Pocket R. L. S. 

By H. A. Taine. 

History of English Literature, in 

4 Vols. With 32 Portraits. 

By Mark Twain.— Sketches. 

By Walton and Cotton. 

The Complete Angler. 

SALA (Q 

Daylljrht 



SEQUIN (L. O.).— Walks In Al- 

giers. Maps and Illasts. Cr. 8Yo.cl..t>5. 



SENIOR (WM.).— By Stream 

and Sea. Post Svoclotli, zj. 6J. 

SERalBANT(AbELlNE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3j. W. each. 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Bndicott's Experiment. 

The Missing Elisabeth. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6*. 



SEYMOUR (CYRIL). —The 

Msaic of To-Morrow. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6s. 



SHAKESPEARE the Boy: Home 

and School Life, Games and Sports, 
Manners. Customs, and Folk-lore of the 
Time. By W. J. Rolfk. With 42 Illua- 
trations. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3*. td . 



SHARP (WILLIAM).— Children 

of To-morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth, -js.td. 



SHELLEY'S (PERCY B.) 
Complete Works In Verse sod Prose. 

Edited by R. H erne Shepherd. Five 
Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. ()d. each. 

Poetical Works, in Three Vols. : 
Vol. I. Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's 

Correspondence with Stockdale ; Wandering 

iew : Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rosalind and 
lelen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna : The CcncI ; 
Julian and Maddalo ; Swellfool the TjTanl ; 
The Witch of Atlas ; Epipsychidion : Hellas 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Prose Works, in Two Vols. : 

Vol. I. Zastrozri ; St. Irvyne ; Dublin and 
Marlow Pamphlets ; Refutation of Deism ; 
Letters to Leigh Hunt ; Minor W^ritin^s. 

Vol, 11. Essays: Letters from Abroad; 
Translations and Fragments ; a Biography. 



A.).— Qasllght and 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards. 2jr. 



SALMON (A. L.).— Literary 
Rambles in the West of England. 

With a Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 6j.net 



SCOTLAND VAKU, Past & Present 
By Ex-Chief-Inspector Cavan'AGH. Post 
8vo. illustra ted b oar ds. 2j. ; cloth. %s. 6d. 

SECRETTMJTTthe: Tricks with 

Cards, &c. 300 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, d., 41 . 6</. 



SHERARD (R. H.).— Rogues. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. li. 6d. 



SHERIDAN'S (RICHARD 
BRINSLBV) Complete Works. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

The Rivals, The School for Scan- 
dal, &c. Post 8vo, half -cloth, 25. 

8herldan*s Comedies: TheRiiraU 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited by Brander Matthfws. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. buckram, iaj.64. 



SHIEL (M. P.). Novels by. 
The Purple Cload. Cr. 8 vo, cloth, 3*. W. 
Unto the Third Generation* Cr. 8vo. 

cloth. 6s. 



SIDNEY'S (Sir PHILIP) Com- 
plete Poetical Works. With Por- 
' trait. EditedbytheRev.A.B.GROSART. 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. cloth. 3s.6d. each. 



SIGNBOARDS: Their History, in- 
cluding Famous Taverns and Remarkable 
Characters. By Jacob Larwood and J., 
C. HoTTEN. With 95 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, cloth. 31. (m/. 
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SIMS (QEOROE R.), Books by. 
Vor iafe~and Aftar^ Cr. 8vo. cL. Cvj. 

Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2j. each ; cloth 
limp 2j. hd. each. 

Tha Rin< o* Balls. 
Tlnkletop'B Crime. | Zeph. 
Dramas of Life. With 60 1 liust rations. 
My Two Wives. | Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a X<andlady. 
9oenea firom the Show. 
The Ten Commandmenie. 

Grown five, picture cover, u. each; cloth, 
15. td, each. 
The Datfonet Reciter and Reader, 
The Case of Oeortfe Candlemas. 
Datfonet Ditties. 1 Life We Idve, 
Young Mrs. Caudle. 
Id Ting of Iiondon* 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6^/. each; post 8vo, 
picture boards, aj. each : cloth 2t. OJ. each. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Datfonet Abroad. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. Orf. each, 
Onoe upon a Christmas Time. 
With 8 Illustrations liy CilAS. Green, U.I. 
In London's Heart. 
A Blind Marriage. 
Without the Limelight. 
The Small-part Lady. 
Biographs of Babylon* 
Among M y Auto graphs. 70 Facsims. 

Picture cloth, flat back, 21. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
In London s Heart. 

How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. Crown 8vo, leatherette, ij. 

Dagonet Dramas, down 8vo, u. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. Crown 
8vo, clnth^ ^s. 6ii. ; poijl 8vo, illust. boards, 
2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. Ci. 



SOCIETV IN LONDON. 

8vo. 11.: doth. li. 6t/. 



Crown 



SPETTIQUE (H. H.). — The 

Heritage of Eve. Cr. 8vo, cloth, ru-. 

SPRIQQE (S. SQUIRE). —An 
industrious Chsvslier. Cr. 870, 6.c. 



SINCLAIR (UPTON). — Prince 

llagen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. td. 



3ISTER DORA. Bv M. Lonspale. 

Demy Svo, 4.-/. ; cloth, 6i. 



SKETCH LEY (ARTHUR).-A 

Match In the Dork. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 25, 



SLANQ DICTIONARY (The): His- 
torical and Anecdotal. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6j. 6a. 

SMITH (J. MOYR), Books by. 
The Prlnoe of Argolis. With 130 

Illustrations. Post 8v«x cloth, 3^. fui 
The Wooing of the Water Witch. 

With Illuslrationa. P<ist Svo, cloth. 6i. 



SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted 
by G. S. Edwards, With 66 Illustrations 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3*, 6rf. 



STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels by. 
Doris and I. Crown 8vo, cloth. 31. 6d. 
Carlton Priors. Crown Svo. cloth, ts. 



SOMERSET (Unl HENRY).- 
3onga of Adieii. 4*0. lap- vellam. o«. 

SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by. 

Post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Mysteries of Heron D^ke. 

By Devlons Ways. 

Hoodwinked; &Sandycroft Mys- 
tery. I The Golden Hoop. 

Baok to IdfiB. I gmttsaoe In PnU. 

The Xioadvater Tzsagedy. 

Buvgo's Romanoe. 

A Husband fro m the g ea. 

Post Svo, cloth, I*. 6rf. each. 
A Barren Title. 
Wife or No WIfc. 

Crown Svo. cloth. 35. td. each. 
Her Ladyship, r The a?ey Monlb 
The Matter of Trenance. 
The Secret of Wyvem Towers. 
The Doom of Blva. 
The Web of Fate. 
Bxperlenoes of Mr. Y^rsohoyle. 
As It wa s Written. - 

Stepping Blindfold: Cr.Svo, cloth. 6s. 
SPENSERTorChildreit. By M.Tf 

TowRY. With Coloured niuslrattons bv 
W. J. Morgan. Crown 4to, cloth, 3*. (nl 



STAG- HUNTING with the 

' Devon & Somerset.* By P. Evered. 
With 70 Il lusts. Cr . 4to, cloth. i(xs. net. 



STANLEY (WINIFRED). — A 

_Flash_of the Will. Cr . Svo. cl oth, 6x. 

STARRY HEAVENS Poetical 

BIrthdsy Book. Pott Svo. cloth, 2s. 6./. 



STEDMAN (E. C). -Victorian 

Poets, Crown Svo, cloth. 91. 



STEPHENS (R. NEILSON).— 

Philip^ Wjnwood. Cr. Svojcl.^jx. (3*1, 

STEPHENS (RICCARDO).~flie 

Cruciform Mark. Cr. Svo. cL. 31. 6d. 



STEPNIAK (S.).~At the Dawn 

of a New Reif n : a Study of Modern 
Kiissia, Crown iJvo, cloth. 6j. 



STERNE ILAURENCEW The 

Life of. By Percy FiTZGKRALn. With 
a Portrnit. Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 

STERNDALE (R. ARMITAGE). 
—The Afi^hsn Kplfe. Post Svo, clolh, 
3*. (His ; illustrated boardt, 2i, 
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STEVENSON (R. LOUIS). 

Works by. Cr. 8vo, •buckram, bs. each. 
Travels with a Daakey. With a 

Frontispiece by WaI.TER Ckane. 
~ An Inland Voyage. With a Front's 

piece by \V\Lr>K CRW'ic. 
Vamiliar Studies of Men A Books. 
Tbe Silverado Squatters. 
The Merry Men. 
Undermroods : Poems. 
Memories and Portraits. 
YlrtflnibuB Pnerisque. 
Ballads. \ Prince Otto. 

Across the Plains. 
Weir of Hemiiston. 
In the South Seas. 
Bssays of Travel. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
Bssays In the Art of Writing. 

Sengs of Travel. Cr. 6vo, buckram. 5;. 
New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo. 

buckram, 65. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, zs.; 

Popular Enirrox. medium Svo. (ai. 
Prayers Written at Vailima. With 

an Introduction by Mrs. Stevenson. 

Post Svo, half-cl.. r*. net ; leather, 2x.ntt. 

TlieBniddeOlub; andTheRajah*s 

Diamond* (From New Akauian 
Nigh IS.) With 8 Illustrations by W. J. 
Hennessy. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. dd. 

The Stevenson Reader. lixiited by 
Lloyd Osbourne. P«jst 8vo, cloth, 
is. (kJ. ; buckram, gilt top. 3^. 6d. 

The Pooket B.L.S.: Favourite Pas- 
sages. iGmo.cl., 25. net ; leather, 3^. net. 

Large Type, Fixe Paper Editions. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2^. net each ; 
leather, gilt edi^es, 3.V, net each. 
Vlrginibus Puerisque. 
Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Across the Plains. 
The Merry Men. 

R. L. Stevenson : A Study. By H. B. 
Baildon, With 2 Portraits. Crown 
Svo. buckram, 6s. 

Reoollections of R. L. Stevenson 
in the Paoiflo. By Arthur John- 
STOXE. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter. Crv>wn Svo, buckram, bs. net. 

STOCKTbl>MFRANK ROT-The 

Younir Master of Hyson HalL With 
36 Illustra;ion5. Crown ^vo, cloth, 
3j. 6<i. : picture cloth, llii^back. ar. _^ 

STODDARD (C. W.jr Books by 

Po't Svo. cloth. £ji!t top. 6*. net cnch. 
Soath-Sea Idyls: Siumncr Cruising. 
The I sland of Tranqui l Delights. 

STRANG ESnCRETS. Told by 
Percy FiTZ(iEi.ALi), Cuxan Doyle, 

F^M.\RRYAT^&c. Pn>:t Svo. il lust. bd s.. 2s. 



SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 
Told by the Tafn*aU. Crown Svo, 

cloth, 35. 6d. 
The Tale of the Serpent. Crown 

Svo, cloth, flat back. 2s. 



SURTEES (ROBERT). — 

Handfey Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks's 

Hunt. With 79 Illusts. by Johx Leech. 
Post Svo, picture cover, i.y. ; cloth, 25. 

S UTRO (ALFRED). —¥h© 

Foolish VlffflnSi Fcp. Svo, is.; cl., is.6d. 



STRUTT (JOSEPH). —The 

Sports and Pastimes of the People 
Of England. Witii 140 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. O.i. 



SWINBURNE'S (ALGERNON 

CHARLES) Works. 
jBelectlons from Mr. Swinburne's 

Works. Fca p. S V. ». 65. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Crown Svo, 6s. 
Chastelard: A Tr.-i^edv. Crown Svo, 7^. 
Poems and Ballads. First Skries. 

Crown Svo. qt. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Crown Svo. 95. 
Poems and Ballads. Third Series. 

Crown Svo, 7.5, 
Bongs before Sunrise. Crown Svo, 

10^. 6d. 
Both well: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, I2s.6(i. 
Bongs of Two Nations. Crown Svo.e^. 
George Chapman. (In Vol. II. of G. 

Chapman s \V«.i ks.) Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 
Essays and Studies. CrownSvo, ixs. 
Erechtheus: ATtagcdv. Crown Svo, 6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bronte. Crown 

Svo. 6'. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 

Svo, .S5. 

Songs of the Springtides. Crown 

Sv.v 6s. 
Studies in Song. Crown Svo, 7^. 
Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 8j. 
Tristram of Lyonesse. Crown Svo, rys. 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4to,8j. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr.Svo, 7^. 
Marino Faliero: A IVngedy. Crown 

Svo. 6v. 
A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Miscellanies. C^ow^l Svo, 12s. 
Locrine : A Tragedy. Crown fivo, 6?. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. Svo, 7s. 
The Sisters: A Tragctly. Crown Svo, 6j. 
Astrophel, &C. Crown Svo, 75. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

Crown svo, qs. 

The Tale of Balen. Ciown Svo. 7*. 

Rosamund, Queen of the Lom- 
bards: A Tr.iucdy. Crown Svo, 6.f, 

A Channel Passage. Crown Svo, 7^. 

Liove's Cross -Currents: A Year's 
Letters. Crowu Svo (>•;. net. 

Mr. Swinburne's Collected Poems. 

In t) Vtils . crown Svo, ^fiv. iu:t ihc set. 
Mr. Swinburne's Collected Tra- 
gedies. In 5V0I3., cr.Svo, 3oj.i.ct the set. 

SWEET (ALEX. E.) and J, 

ARMOY KNOX.- On a Mexican 
Mustang Throiijjh Texas, from the 
Gult to the Kio Grande. Withies lUus- 
trntions. Demy Svo, cloth, 3.$. i)d. 
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SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Worto, 

in Prose and Vcrti, With Memoir. Pm- 

tralt. and Facslmllet. Cr. 8vo. c!., 3*- M. 
OaUlvar*s Travel*, and A Tal« or 

a Tub. Post 8vo. half-cloth, a*. 
jonatltan Svlfti A studv. Bv J. 

CiiiRroN Collins. Cr. 8vo. d.. 3^. 6rf 



TAINE'S History of English 

Uteratare. Trans, by Henry Van Laun. 
Four Vols., demy 8vo. cU 30*.— POPULAR 
EDnioN. Two Vols., crown 8vo. cL, 15^. ; 
Five Paper Edition, in Four Vols., with 
32 Portraits, pott 8vo. cloth, riU top, «. 
net per voL ; leather, gilt edges, 3*. net 
P' r vol.__ 

Taylor (BAYARi3).-Diyer- 

ftloos of Echo Cl ub. Pos t 8v o.cl.. *i. 



TAYLOR (TOM). — Historical 
Dramai: 'Jeanne Darq' "TwixtAxe 
AND Ckown; 'The Fool's Revenge.' 

•ARKWRKiHT'S WiFE.' ' ANNE BOLEYS,' 

•Plot AND Passion.' Crown 8vo. i j. each. 

tEiVlPLEnrsrRRiCHARD).--A 

Blrd*s-eye View of Picturesque 
India. With yi lllustK. Cr. 8vo cl.. ftj 



THACKERAYANA: Notes and 

Anecdotrt. Wilh numerous Sketches by 
Tmackkrav. Cr own 8vo. cloth. 31. dd. 

tVlbMAS^(ANNlE), Noveis by. 
The Siren's Web. Cr. 8vo. ci., 3^. Si. 
Comrades True. Crown 8v o. cloth, fv.r. 



THOMAS (BERTHA), Novels by. 
In a Cath edral City. Cr . 8vo, cl., 3^. W, 

Crown 8vo, c:oth, 65. each. 
The House on the Scar. 
The Bon of the House. 



THOMSON'S SEASONS.and The 

Castle of Indolence. With 48 Illus 
trations. Post 8%o, half-cloth. 2* 



THOREAU : His Life and Aims. 

By A. H. Page. Wilh a Portrait Post 
8vo, buckram. 3^. 6rf. 



THORNBURY(WALT.).Booksby 

The Life and Correspondence of 

J. M. "W. Turner. With 8 Coloured 

lliusts.an \ 2 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35.64/ 

Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 

Illustrated bo.irds. 2s. 



TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 35. 6d. each. 
Clubs and Club X<ife in London. 

With 41 Illustrations. 
Bnglish Eccentrics and Bcoen- 

triciCies. Witlj 4« IlUist rntionn 



TOMPKINS (HERBERT W.).- 
Msrsh-Coantry Rambles. With a 
Frontispiece^ Crow n Svo, cloth, ts. 

TREETONlERNEST A.).— The 

Instigat or. Crown Svo. cloth. 6». 

tROLLOPE (T. A.).— Diamond 

Cut DUmOBd. Post 8ro, iUqs. bda., u. 



TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novete 

by. Crown Svo, clotli, 3». <Srf. each; port 

Svo. illustrated boards, u. each. 
•ma Vay We Iiiva Mov. 
Fran Frohmann. » MaHon Fay. 
Mr. 8oarboroutfa*s Family. 
Tha lian d-Iieainers, 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, is, each. 
Kept in the Dark. 
The American Senator. 
TheColde n Lion of Oranpara. 
TROLLOPE (FRANCES E-), 

Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

each ; post Svo. Ulu^ti ated boards, ». each. 
Like Ships upon the 8e^ 
Mabel's Progres s. I Jinne Fumoas. 

TWAIN S (MARK) Books. 
Anther's BdiUon da Luza of the 
Works of Mark Twain, la 23 

Volumes (limited to 600 Nimbered 

Copies), price 12s. 6rf. net per Volume. 

(Can be s ub'^ribed for only In Seta.) 
UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Ccown 

Svo, cloth. 3i. W. each. 
Mark Twain'sLibraryof HwBaoar. 

With 197 Illustrations by E.W. KemBLk, 

Rontfhing It: and The Innooents 
at noma. With 200 illustrations by 

F A. FRASER 

The American Claimant With Si 
Illustrations by HAL HiJRST and othen. 

• The Adventures Of Tom Bawyar. 

With 111 lUustrationt. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. WHh 26 

lUustrations by DAW Beard. 
Tom Sawyer^DetaetiTe. With Port. 
Ftidd^ead Wilson. With Portrait 

and Six Illustrations by LOUIS LOEB. 
A Tramp Abroad. With 3x4 lUusts. 
•The Innocents Abroad; or. New 

Pilgrim's Progress. Wilh 234 lUuts. 
•The GUded Age. By Mark Twain 

and C. D. Warnbr. With ai2 Illusts. 
The Prince and the Paupar. 

with 190 Illustrations. 

• Life on the Mississippi. 300 TUusts. 

• The Adventures of UBCklebarry 
Finn. 174 lUusts. by E. W. Kemble. 

A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. 220 Iilusts. by Dan Bkard. 

•The Stolen White Blephant. 

•The A1,000,000 Bank-Hpta. 

A Double-barrelled I>eteotlye 
Story. With 7 Illustration*. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 
With Life, Portrait, and lUu-strations. 

• • The Books marked • may be had also in 
post Svo, picture boards, at 2*. each. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 6*. each. 
Personal Recollections of Joaa ot 
Arc With 12 Iilusts. by F. V. Du Moxd. 
More Tramps Abroad. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadlay. 

|>U^* With Frontispiec e. 
Mark Twain's Sketches. Pott 8va. 
cloth, gilt top, 21. net ; leather, gitt tdgn, 
3.t, net: pictnt e boards. 2s, 



tWELLS (JULIA M.>.— Et tu, 



lli ST. MARtlirS LANE, LONDON, fV.d. ^S 



tYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).- 
Mlatress Jadith, Crown 8vo, doth. 
35. 6d.; post 8vo. ill us< rat e d bonrda. 2s. 

TYTLER (SARAH), NovcU by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Burled Diamonds. 
The BlaokliaU Ghosts. 
Whmt Sh e Came Throu gh, 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2*. each. 
Balnt Muntfo's City, i Iiady BelL 
The Hutfuenot Family. ^^„^ 
Disappeared, t Noblesse Oblige, 
Bjsaaty a nd the Beast. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6J, each. 
The Maodonald Lass. 
The Witoh.Wife. 
Raehel Iiantfton. I Bapphira. 
Mrs. Carmiohael's Goddesses. 
A Honeymoon's BcUipse. 
M, Yountf Draigon. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 65. each. 
Three Men of Mark: 
In Clarissa's Day. 
Sir David's Visitors. 
The Poet and his Guard ian JLngel* 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. Crown 8vo, 

picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Bride's Pais. P>st 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, ai.; Cheap Edition, 
clothe IS. net. 



WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 

Edited, with Introduction, by W. M. Ros- 
SEXn. With Port. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 6*. 



WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 
Joan, the Curate. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

3J. 6d. I picture cloth, flat back, 21. 
A Fi^t t o a Finish. Cr. Svo, cl.. 3^. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. cach« 
The Heart of a Girl. With 8 lUusts. 
What Ou^t 8he to Do? 
Tom Davson. 

The Tountfeat Miss Brown, 
liove and juordship* 



WARMAN (CY).— The Express 

Mejtcnger* Crown 8vo, cloth. 7i^6d. 



WARNER (CHAS. DUDLEY).— 
A Roundsbout Jeurnsy. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 



WARRANT to Execute Charles 1. 

A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures and 
Seals. 2s» 
Warrant to Bzeoute Mary Qneen 
of Soots. Including; Queen Elizabeth s 
Signature and the Great Seal. 2s. 



UPWARD (ALLEN), Novels by. 

The Queen atfatnst Owen. Crown 
8to, cloth, 3s. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2s. ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 

The Phantom Torpedo-Boats. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. 



WASSERMANN (LILLIAS).— 

The Daffodils, Crown 8vo. cloth, ts. 6d. 

WEATHER,HowtoForctcllthe, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 

F. W. Cory. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown. 8vo, i*. ; cloth, i*. 6d. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.).-A 

Court Tragredy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3^- (>d. 

VASHTI and ESTHER. By 

• Belle' of The World. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 35. Cd. 



VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.), 
Books by. Crown 8vo. cloth, $s. td. each. 

Tlie Scorpion. 

The Xiover's Projfress. 

With Zola In Eng land. 4 Ports. 

A Path of Thorns. Crown 8vo, clolh,6j. 

Bluebeard: An account of Comorre the 
Cursed and Gilles de Rais. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Deniv 8vo, cloth, 9*. net. 

The Wild Marquis : Life and Adven 
tures of Armand Guerry de Maubrcuil, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 



WAGNER (LEOPOLD). 

to Oet on the Staee. Cr.8v( 



-How 

to Get on the Stage. Cr.svo. cl. 2s.td. 

WALLACE (LEW.).— Ben-Hur : 

A Tale of the Christ. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 35. td. 



WALLER (S. E.).— Sebastlanl's 

Secret. With 9 lUusts. Cr. 8vo. cl.. 6^. 



WALTON and COTTON'S 
Complete Angler. Pott 8vo, doth, 
^ gilt, 2j. net ; leather, gilt edges. 31. net. 



WEBBER (BYRON).-Sportand 

Spsngles. Crown 8yo, cloth, zj. 



WERNER (A.). — Chapenga'5 

White Msa. Crown 8vo. cloth, 31. 6rf. 



WESTALL (WILL.), Novels bv* 

Trast-Money. Crown 8vo ,cIoth, $<. td. : 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. each. 
As A Man Sows, i The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne's Revenue. 
The Saored Oresoents. 
A Very Queer Business. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. td. each. 
A Voman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and Life. 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Pinches of BnuflCi 
With the Red Batfle. 
A Red Bridal. I Nitfel Fortesoua. 
Ben Cloutfh. | Biroh Dene. 
The Old Factory. 
Sons of Belial. ( Strange Crimea. 
Her Ladyship's Seoret. 
The Phantom Oity. 
Ralph Nor brook's Tmst. 
A Queer Race. I Red Ryvintftoii. 
Roy of Roy's Court. 
As Luck would have it. 



The Old Factory; Medium 8vo, td. 
WESTBURY (ATHA).— The 
Shadow of Hilton Pernbrook. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3j. td. 
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WHEELWRIGHT (E. a.>.— A 

5low Awakenlnsr* Crown Svo cloth, 6«. 

WHISHAW (FREO) "Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^, t\d. each. 
A Forblddon Name. 
Many Ways of I^ove. WUh R Iiiusts. 

Crowii 8vo. cloth, bs. each. 

Maseppa. 

Near the Tsar, neap De^tlt 

Ji Splendid Impostor. 



WHITE (GILBERT). — Natural 
HUtory of Selboroc, I^ist 8v<.. doth, zs, 

WILDB (LADY).— TlKTAncient 

LexendB.Charin.<4,and Superstitions 
of Ireland. Crown 8vo, cIoUi, 3t 6d, 



WILLUM5 (W. MATTIEU), by. 
Science in Short Cliaptere* Crou a 

8vo. clf)lb. 7i. bd. 
The Chem 1 stry of Cookery. Crown 

8vo. cl«.lh. i»?. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. With 

IlJustrulions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2*. (id. 

WnXlAMSOPTf/nrsTl^. H.).— A 

Child Widow. Post dvo. illust. Ixls., 25. 

WILLSTC. J.). NovelTby. 
An Sasy-^oink Fellow* Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 3.V. 0//. 
His Dead PcMt. Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. 



WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by 

Chapters, on Bvolut^on. With 259 

llliistrntTonS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 75. f//. 
Jbeisure-Time Studies. Wiih Illustra- 
liuas. Crown "ivo, clolh. bs. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 36 

IlluhlvaUons. Crown 8vo, clolh. 3^. bd. 
Common Accidents, and how to 

Treat Them. Cr. 8vo, 15. ; cloth, is.bd 
OMmpaes of Nature. Wilh35liiustra- 

liuiis. Crown Svo, cloth, 3-?. 6i/, 



WINTER (JOHN STRANGE), 

by. T^ost 8vo. 2jr. each ; cloth 25. bd. each 
Cavalry Life. 
Regimental Itegendjk 

Cavalry Life and Regimental 
Legends, together. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3J. bd. ; picture cloth, flat back, aj. 



WOOD (H. F.). DetecUvc» StflriM 

by. Post Svo. illustrated boards aj. cith. 
Passenger from Scotland Ttod. 
_Tlie Bnglishman of tke Rtt# Cain* 

W06lLEY(CEHA PARKER).- 

Rsche! Armstrong- Post Svo. ax. 6;/. 



WRAGGE (CLEMENT L.).- 
The Romance of the Sputh Seaa. 

\VithS4 Illustrationa, Crown 8TO,ckilii. 
7j. bd. net. 



WRIGHT (THOMLAS), by. 
CajpioatapoHla tory of t^ U«ovgei; 

or. Antuila o{ tlie Hou^e of tLinover. 
Wiih I'mntispicce an-.l over 300 fUui>trj- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth 35. 6fl?. 
History of Caricature and •€ th« 
Grotesque in Art, XdtenMuro. 
Sculpture, and Palnttn^ itius 

trated by F. W. FAIRHOLT. Crorwn Sv), 
cloth, ^s. bd. 



WYNMAN (MARGARET).— My 

FllrUtiona With is Illus^tralicviis bv 
Bernard Partridgk. t*ost Svo. c loth, 2.. 

ZANGWILL (LOUIS).— A PSoe- 

teenth Century Miracle. Crown Svo. 
cloth. 3«. 6rf. : picture cloth, flat back. 2s. 



ZOLA (EMILE),, Novels by. 

Umit)RM Edition. Tfmnslnted or Edi ft'., 
with Inlr(Kluclions, by lik.N'tsT A. Vi/}-;- 
TKLLY. Crown Svo, cloth, 3$. bd. e^ch. 

His Masterpiece. I The Joy of Life. 

Germinal. 

The Honour of tlie ^rmy. 

Abbe Houroif 8 Transgjpemon. 

The Fortune of* the Rougons. 

The Conquest of PlABsan** 

THe DrandrS^D^ 

The Fat aAd tl^eTlOn. | Honey. 



His RxoflUency. 
The DovKsMl. 
Lourdes. 
Rome. 
ParU» 



Tl^a iSb^eam. 
I>ootoc t>aecal. 
Pruitt'ainoas. 
Woptr. 
Dratlt.. 



Popular Editions, meiliam Svo, 6tL each. 
The Dram-Shop. I Rarl^. 
LoArde*. \ Rome. \ The DosafiaU. 

With Zola in Bnglandb By Erkf:st 
A. VIZETELLT. With 4 FortraiCiu Crowru 
Svo, cloth, 35. bd. 



THE PIOOADIIiliY NOYBJL8. 

Library Editions, many Illustrated, crown Svo, doth, 35. W. eadL 



By «ni* ALBXANOHR. 



MaM. Wife, or Widow t 
Valerie's l"ate. 
A Life Interest 
Mon.i's Choice. 
By Woman's Wit 
Th« Cost of Her Prida 



Barbar-u 

A I-ijiht with Fate. 

A GuMcn Axitunin. 

Mrs. Crichton's Creditor. 

The Stt'p-niothcr. 

A Missing Hero. 

By B. K. AIiLEM.-Gseea as Qxa9$. 
By M. AHDBRSOW.- Othello's Occupation. 
By O. W. APPLBTON- Rash Conclusions. 



PJiills'Ja. I Babylon. 
S'raa^c Stories. 
For Maiin-e sSake. 
In -ill .Shadcbs 
Thts lieckcning Hand, 
Trie IVvil's Die. 
This Mortal CoiL 
Xh» Tems of. Sheni. 



By ORAMT ALLBlfi 



Tlie Great Tal>oa 
lJvm.arc><Vs Diiusrhter. 
Duchess of- Po»ysUQ«l. 
BJood Koyal, 

Ivan Grecf'iTMwteKpicce. 
T4i«? ScaMywag. 
At Market Vbiiia. 
Under ScaJcd Orden. 



4BZBliUa VA^O'B.WOBXB, complete 
By BDWW L. ABMOLD. 

I Pbra the Phixnician. | Constable of St. Nicltola 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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Thk Piccadilly (3/6) NovKL»~co»/tii«/rf. 
By Rat. S. BARINO-QOaiiD 

Red Spider. | Eve. 

By ItOBBRT BARR. 

In a Steamer Chair I A Worrinn Intervenes. 

From Whose Dourne. J Rt-veiuie ! 
A Prince of Goi-kI Fcll.vr?. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 
A Prodigf.-tl's Projrrcss. I Tlie Hardingr Standa 
^VolnaIl of Iron Br.icclctS. j Under a Str in:,'e .Mask, 
lettered for Life. I A Missine \\ itness. 

Between Life and Death. ) Was Slie Justified f 
By •BKLLE.'-Vashti.ind EsUier. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
The Gates of Wrath. | The Grand Babylon Hotel. 

By Sir W. BBSART and J. RICB. 
Ready-Money Moniboy. By Cclia's Arbour, 
xf.. , :..._r^,., Chaplain cf th ^ " 



My Little Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
TJie Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thclcnia. 



Fleet 
The Seamy Si'le. 
The C.isc of Mr Lucraft. 
In Traf;il(,Mr's Hay. 
The Ten Years' T enant. 



By Slp WALTER BEBANT. 



All Sorts ana Conditions. 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. | Holy Rose. 
World Went Well Then, 
Children of Gibeon. 
Hcrr PnUus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her .\f inc. 
The Kevol'. of Man- 
Thc Bell of St. Paul's. 
Annorcl of I.yonesse. 
S. Kathcrine's by Tower. 



^By MORT. and FRANCES COLLINS. 

Blaclciniith and Scholar. | You Play Me False. 
The Vr.Iaye Coni#^dv. I Midnijfht to Midniifht 

By M. J. COLQUHOUN.-Every Inch a Solditr. 

By HERBERT COMPTON. 
The Inimitable Mrs. M<issing:bam. 

By E. H. COOPER.- Geoffory Harailttwt 
By V. C. COTES.~Two Girls on a Barge. 
By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Proj.hct of the Great Smoky MounUlns. 
His Vaniihcd .Star 

By H. N. CRELLIM* 
Romances of the (Jld Scra^ho. 

By III ATT CRIH. 
The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 
_ , By S. R. CROCKETT and othars. 
Talcs of Our Coast. 

By B. M. CROKER. 



Verb'.-nri Camellia Steph* 

Tlic Ivory Cite. [notU. ;\ 

The Rebel Oueen 

Dronins of Avarice. 

In I)ea..'jirs (Jrrlcr-^ 

Tlie .Ma:,ter Craftsman. 

The Ciy of Kcfuijc. 

A Fount.-iin Sea!t.-J. 

The Chan.;cliti;;. 

Tlie Fourth Generation. 

TheCh^nn. 

The Alabaster Box. 

The Oran;ijc Girl. 

1 he Lady of Lj-nn. 



No Other Way. 

By AHBROBB BIERCE.-In Midst of Life. 

By HAROLD DINDLOSS. 

Ainslie's Ju-ju, | A Sower of W heat. 

By K. McD. BODKIN. 

Dora MyrL | Shilldaiih and Shamrock. 

Patsey the Omadaun. 

By PAUL BOUROET.-A Lhin? Lie. 

By J. D. BRAT8HAW.— Slum Silhouettes. 

By H. A. BRTDEN.-An Exiled ScoL 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN 



Shadow of the Swc>rd. 
A ChUd of N'.-.ture. 
God and the M.jn. 
Martyrdo:ii of Mndeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
F'oxylove Manor. 
The ChaiLitan. 



New Abeiard. 
Matt. I Ra-rhel Dene, 

Mr.ster of the Mine, 
The Heir of Liiir.c. 
Woman and thf^ Man. 
Red and Whitt- Heather. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 
Andromeda. 



GELETT BURGESS and WILL IRWIN. 

The Pit aroons. 

By HALL CAINE. 

Shadow of a Cruiie. | Son of Hagar. | Deemster. 

By R. W, CHAMBERS.-The Kin;: in Yellow, 

By J. M. CHAPPLE.-The Minor Chord. 

By AUSTIN CLARE. -By RIm- of River. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul FerroU. | Why Paul FerroU Killed his Wife. 

By ANNE COATES.-Ries Diary. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

The Red Sultan. I Thf Bur', n <>f Isabel 

By y.LOVETT CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the •' Blark Prlnrf." 

By WILKIE COLLINS 



Diana Barrington. 
Proper Privk\ 
A Family Lilc^-ness, 
Pretty Miss Neville. 
A Bit<l of Passage. 
Mr. lervis. 

i^e Tale^. 

e One Else | Jason. 
Infatuation. 

By ALPUONSE DAUDET. 
The Fvaiv^eiij.t , or, Port SaUvilion. 
ByH. C. DAVIDSON 



Tne Real Lidy Hilda. 

Married .ir Sinj^le! 

Two Masters. 

In the Kingdom of Kerrf. 

Interference. 

A Third Person. 

Beyond tht; P.\le. 

,M:,s B.-Jrn,^ine'5 Past. 

Terence, | The Cat's-paw 



Mr. Sadler's Daughters. 
By DOROTHEA DEAKIN. 
The Poet and the Pierrot. 
The Princess and the Kitchen-maid, 

By JAMES DE MILLS. 
A Stranj^e Manuicriin I"ouii.l m a Copper Cylinder. 

By HARRY DE WINDT. 
True Talcs of Travel and Adventure. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 



Man from Manchesti 
Records of Vincent Trill. 
.Myst. of Jamaica Terrace. 
Deacon Brodic. 



Talcs oi Terror. 
Chronicles of Michael 
D.vneritch [Detective. 
Tyler Tatlock, Private 



RICHARD DOWLING.-Old Corcoran s Money. 
CON AN DOYLE. -The Firm of Girdlestone. 
By S. JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of I oil ly ' \'c'rnon's Aunt. 

By ANNIE EDWARDES. 

Archie Lovcll. | A Piaster Saint. 

By O. S. EDWARDa.-Sn.iitlleparilU. 
By O. MANVILLB FENN. 
Cursed by a Fortiuu-. , A Muttered Dovecote. 
The Case of Ailvi Gray. | Kinj^ of the Castle. 
" ' " ' Ma.ter of the Ccrejnonics. 

The .Man with a Shadow. 
One M.iid's Mischief. 



Coniniodore Junk. 
The New Miy.rc^s. 

ness to the Deed. 
The Ti(jer Lily. 
The ^Vhite Virj^in. 
Black Blood. 
Double Cunninjf. 
The Ba;:(.f L^iamrnds 



Armadale. I After Dark. 
No Name. I Anton ina 
Basil. I Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
•Jueen of Hearts. 
My Miscellanies 
Tile Woman in White. 
The Law and the I-ady. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
The iMoonstonc. 
Man and Wife. 
P-jor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. 



New .MaEfdalen. 
The Frozen Drvp. 
The Two Destinies. 
' I Say No.' 
Lltf!e Novel*. 
The I'allcn Leaves. 
If2eUrs Dancrhicr. 
The Bl-ack Robe. 
Kcirt and .Science. 
The Ftil Geniui. 
The Lc.:,-<. V of Cain 
A Roi>ue's Life. 
BUnd Love. 



.Story of Antony Grace. 
This Man's Wife. 
In Jeopardy. 
^Vonlan Worth Winning, 
A Crimson Crime. 
By PERCY FITZQERALD.-Fatal Zero. 
By Hon. Mrs. V/. PORBES.-Dumb. 
By R. C. FRANCILLON. 
One by One. ] AKcal<Uieea. I A I'ojfand Iiis Sh.idow. 
Repcs of Sand. " I Tt:^" 1>'m1.-s Daughtej 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Seth's Brother's Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 

By PAUL GAULOT.-The Red Shirts. 

By DOROTHEA GERARD. 

A tjut-fu of lairds and Cri-am. 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. I Tlie Braes of Yarrow. 

Of HiRh iK'Erree, <,>uec-n of ti>e Meadow. 

The Golden Shaft. I Tl,.- Mower of the Forest 

By E. GLANYILLE. 
The Lost Hcircvi. | i iie G.iiden Rock. 

Fair Colonist ' Fos^icker. ! 1 ales U:,m the Vcld. 

By E. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fate of Hcrb-rt Wayne. 

By ALFRED A. GRACE. 
Tale- of a Dj ■:>■„' i: ic-. 
By CECIL GRIFFITH.- Corinthia Maraaioa. 
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A Pron-gi* of J»ck 

Clarence. iHainlins. 

IJarker's Luck. 

Devil's Ford. 

Crusade of ' Exeehiof. 

Three r.irtncrs. 

Gabficl Conroy. 

Now C.nidpn!»ed NovoU. 



T«« Piccadilly (3/6) l^oyvLw—caAimtud* 
mw A' CLAVBKMO QUmTUWU 

A Ftorida Encbanunoiit. 

By OYF.— CIoclo. 
Bjr OWBll HAUb. 

T*« Track of ft Storm | Jcls«ni. 

By OOBHO HAMILTOH. 

GUbout of fmpowible. I Throa^b a Kcyhoto. 
By THOMAS HABDT. 

UiMler tb« Cremwood Tree. 

By BBBT HARTB. 

A Waif of th« PUins. - 

A >Vard of the Golden 
Gate. 'Sprioj;s. 

A Sappho of Green 
CoL Starboitles Ch«-rit. 
Susy. I Sally Dowl. 

Belf-Kinger of Ar.j^:*-.!"*. 
Tale* of Trail aiul Town. 

By JUUAM HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. I Du«. I Beatrix kau.lol;>h. 

Ellice Queniin. David Pouulextci's DU- 

Seb.astian Strorae. apj>«ar<ince. 

Fortune"* I-ooL I Si-cctre ol Camera. 

Love— or a N.ime. 
By Sir A. HELPB.-lvan de Biron. 
By I. HEMDBRBOH.-A«athaPac«. 
By G. A. HENTY. ^ 
DofOtby's Double, I 1 l.e Oi.ccns Cup. 

Rnjub. theJuL'»fl«r. I Colonel TT.orudyke s Se-.rrt 
By HE ADON HII.L.-Zanit ra the Detective. 
By JOHN HILL«-The Coramon Ancestor. 
By TIGHB HOPKINS. ^ 
Twixt Lore and Duty. j Incompl^-to AdT«nturer. 
Nugents of Carriconna. | Nell llsfleudeii. 
By V. W. HORN UNO. 
ilie Shadow of tlie Rope, 
■y YIGTOR HUGO.— The Outlaw of Iceland. 

By FERGUS HUME. ,, 
Lady from Nowhere. I Tl.c Millionaire Mystery. 
By Mrs. HUNGER FORD. 



By Ii. ». 

ASoldtorof Foftun*. OnBriakufat 

In an Iron Grip. ThoSjreB. 

Dr. Runsey'k Padoat. Tha Wjj of a Woao. 
The Voice of tbaCbaniMr. A Son of I itoinari. 
An AdTantuwM. . Tha Blue Dtamoad. 

lliis Tfoubtosona Worid. Rmabury. 
A Stumhto by tka Way. 
Br HOPB MBRRICK. 
Vhen a Girl's Ensaced. 
By UKOHABD MERRICK. 
This Suge of Foob, | Cynthia. 

By BDMimD MITCHBLXi. 
Tha Lone Star Rush. 

By BBKTRAJB MTTFOBD. 
The Gun-Runner. \ The King s AsM««i. 

Luck of Gerard Kidcdey. | Rensl^aw Fanning s L>ur-u 
The Triumph of Hilary BUchland. | Udvlland s Uiua. 
Mrs. MOUB8WOBTB.— HaUwrcoun Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOGK. 
Maid Marian and Kobln I Bosile the Jester. 
Hood. I Golden IdoL 

Young Lochiuvat. 
By D. CHRXSTXB HOBRAY. 



Bob Martins Little GnL 
Time's Revenge*. 
A Wasted Crtnm. 
In Dirt>st Peril. 
Mount Desonir. 
A Captul o' NaiK 
Tales in Prose *od Ve»»e. 
A Race for Mi]lian& 
This Ultle World. 
His Own Ghost. 
Church of Httniaafty. 



MarveL 
Unvni5.factory Lover. 
In Durance Vile. 
A Modem Circe. 
Lady Pattv. 
A Mcnul Siruffjjle. 
I-ady Vcmcrs, Flisjht. 
The Red-House Mystery. 
The Three Graces. 



The Leaden Casket, 
That Other Person. 



Professor's ExpcrJmenf. 
A P.'int of Conscience. 
A Maiden all Forloni 
The Coming of Chlce. 
Nora Creina. 
An Anxious Moment. 
April's Lady. 
Peter* Wife 



A Life's Atonement. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Conlsof Fire. 

Old Ulazer's Kero. 

ValStranj^e. | HeaitS. 

A Model Father. 

By the Gate of the Sea. 

A Bit of Hunian Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

Cynic Fortune. 

The Way of the Worid. 

V.C. : Castle Barfield and tim Crtinoa. 

By MURRAY isnd HBRMAN, 

Tha Bisliops' Bible I Paul Jones s Ahas. 

One Traveller Returns. 

By HUMS NISBBT.-*Ban Up I' 

By W. B. NORRIS. 

Saint Ann's. I BiUv Dellew. 

Miss Wentworth's Idea. 

By O. OHMBT.-A WaWGift. 

Love's Depths. I The Woman of Mystery. 

By Mn. OLIPHAMT. 
Whiteladies. I Ttui Sovoaress. 

By OUrDA 



By Hra. AZ«FRED HUNT. 



Sclf-Condcamed. 
Mrs. Juliet. 



By R. ASHB KING.— A Drawn Game. 

By OBORGB I«AMBBRT.— President of Boravia. 
By EDMOMD LEPELLETIEB. 

MidaniR Saiii-Gi'ne, , .. . , 

By ADAM LILBURMr-A Tragedy in Marble 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Rhoda RoN.rJS. I The J-icohite. 

By B. LYNN LINTON. 

Patricia Kcuiball. 1 Atonement Leam Dnndas. 

Under x*hich Lord ? The One Too Many. 

My Love!' | lone. | Dulcie Hverton. 



Held In Btmdage. 
Strathniore. | Chaadoft. 
Under Two Flags. 
Cecil CasUemaine's Gage. 
Tricotrtn. | Puck. 
Folle-Farine 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pa&careL | Sijjna. 
Princess Napraxine, 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
InaWinterraty. 
The Massarenes. 



Friendship. I TdaBa. 
Moths, I Rufiino, 

Pipisrrello. | Ariadne. 
A VilUga Commune 
Bimbl. I W.inda. 

Frescoes, i Othmar. 
In Matemma. 
Syrlin. I Gufflderoj. 

Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders 
The Waters of Cdara. 
A Rainy June. 



pAston Carcw. 
Sowing the Wind. 
With a SUken Thread. 

By HENRY W- LUCY.-Gideon FTeyce. 
B/ JUBTIM MCCARTHY. 



The Rebel of the Family 
An Octave of Friends. 
The World WeU Lost. 



A Fair Saxon. 
Linlcy RochforJ. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Camiola. | Mononla. 
Waterdale Neightwurs. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
lUBTIM H. HoCABTHY. 

By GEORGE MACDONALD« 

Heather and Snow. 

By W. H. MAI«I«OCK.-The New Republic 

~ly P. A ▼. HARGUBRITTB. -The Disaster. 



Donna Ouixote. 

Maid o! Athens, 

The Comet of a Season. 

The Dictator. 

Red I>Umonds. 

The Riddle Ring. 

The Three Disgraces. 

A London Legend. 



By MARGARET A. PAUIi. 

Genila and Simple. 

By JAMBS PAYN. 



Lost Sir Massingbcrd, 
The ClyfTaids ofClyffe. 
rhe Family Scapegrace. 
ACounty Family. [Painted. 
Less Black llian We're 
.\ Confidential Agent. 
\ Grape from a Thorn. 
In Ptttt and Privation. 
Mystery of Mirbridgo. 
By WILL PAYME. 



High Spirits. I Bv PTu.'«y. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
For Cash Only, 
The Burnt Million. 
The Word and tho AVilL 
Sunay Stories. 
A Trying Patient. 
Modern Dick Whittmjct'>n 
Terry the Dreaaser 



By Mrs. CAMPBBLL PRABD. 

Outlaw and Lawmaker. I Mm. TregasWs*. 

Christina Chard. Nulma. J Madame Iran. 

• As a Watch in the Night.' 

By E. C. PRICB^-Valeatitu. 

By RICHARD PRYGB. 

MU» Maxwell's Affections. 

By Mm. J. H. RIDDBLL. 
Weird Stories. | A Rich Mans Oat«cht«« 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Notxls— cvwiiiMiAl. 
By CHABX.BS BBJLDB. 



Pcff WoAngToo . 

Cnristi* Johustoiie. 
Hard Cash. 

Clotster ttid the HMrth. 
Never Too Late to Mend. 
The Cours« of True 

I^yve ; and Singleheait 

and Doubleface. 
AntobioKraphy of a 

Thief; Jack of aU 

Trades; A Hero and 

a Martyr; and The 

Wandering Heir. 



Griffith Gaunt. 
Iwove Little, Love Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
Foul PUy. 

Put Yourself In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
The JDt, At other Stories ; 
A; Good Stories of Man. 
A Perilous Secret. 
Readiana ; and Bible 
Characters. 
By FBBNK BICHABDSOB. 
scan Who Lost His Past. | The Bayswater M jstety. 

By AMBUB RIYBB. 
Barbara Dering. | MerieL 

By V. W. BOBIN80N. 
The Hands of Justice. | Woman in the Dailc 

By ALBBBT BOB8.-A Sugar Princess. 
By J. BUBOUIBM.-Skippers and SheUbacks. 

By W. CLABK RUB8BLL. 
Round the Galley Fira My Shipmate Louise. 

" " Alone on Wide Wide Sea 

The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man f 
Good Ship ' Mohock.' 
The Convict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 
The Tale of the Ten. 
The La&t Entry. 



In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo'k'ble Head. 
A Voyage to the Cape 
Book for the Hammock. 
Mystery of * Ocean Star.' 
Jenny Harlowe. 
An Ocean Tragedy. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 



The Death Ship. 

By DORB RUBBBLL^Drift of Fate. 

By HBRBBRT RU8BBI«K*.-Tn]e Blue. 

By BAYXiB BT. JOHM^A Lerantine FawUy 

By BDBLINB BBROBANT. 

Dr. Badkott's Experiment | Under False Pretences. 

9w WILLIAM BHARP. 

Children of To-morrovr. 

By H. P. BHIBL^The Purple Qond. 

By GBOROB B. SIMS. 



Dagonet Abroad. 
Once uponChristmasTlme. 
Without the Limelight 
Kogues and Vagabonds. 
Biographsof Babylon. 



In London's Heart. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
The Small-part Lady. 
A Blind Marriage. 



By OPTON BINCLAIR^Prince Hagen. 

By J. MOTR BMITH.-The Prince of Argolis. 

By T. W. SPBIOHT. 



The Grey Monk. 
The Master of Trenance. 
The Web of Fate. 
Secret of Wyvem Towers. 



The Doom of Siva. 



As it was Written. 
Her Ladyship. 
The Strange Experiences 
of Mr. Verschoyle. 



By ALAM BT. AUBTH. 

A Fellow of Trinity. — - 



The Junior Dean. 
Master of St. Ilenedlct's. 
To his Own Master. 
Gallantay Bower. 
In Face of the WorM. 
Orchard Damerel. 

Mrs. Dun1»r's Secret. 

By JOHH 8TAFFORD.-Doris and L 

■y R. STBPHENS.-Tho Cruciform Mark. 

B. MBIL80H STBPHBNS.-Philip Win wood. 

By B. A. STBRNDALB.— The Afghan Knife. 



The Trcmlett Diamonds. 
The Wooing of May. 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate, 
Bonnie Majt^gie Lauder. 
Mary Unwm. 
jr's Sc( 



By B. Xi. STBYBMBOMr-TheSutddeCliibi 

By YBAMK 8TOOKTOM. 

The Young Master of Hyson HoO. 

By 8iniDOWHBB«-.Told by the TaflnU 

By SWBBT and KROZ. 

On a Mexican Mustang. 

By ABMIB THOMAB^Tbe Siren's Webw 
By BBBTBA THOMAS. 
In a Cathedral City. 
By FRAR0B8 B« TBOLLOPB. 
Lika Ships Upon Sea. (Anne Fumeu. 
Mabel's Progress. 
By ARTHOMT TROLLOPB. 
The Way we Lire Now. I Marion Fay. 
Frau Frohmann. | Scarborough's FamOy. 

The Land'LeagueiB. 
By MABK TWAIR. 
Choice Works. Pudd'nhead Wilson. 

Library of Humour. ~ 

The Innocents Abroad. 
Roughing It: and The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The American Claimant 
Adventures Tom Sawyer, 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
Tom Sawyer, Dcteclive. 



The GUded Age. 
Prince and the Panper. 
Life on the Mississq>pl. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
A Yankee at Court 
Stolen White Elephant 
;Ci.coo,ooo Bank-note. 
A Dou hie- barrelled Detee* 
tive Story. 



q. C. VBA8BR-TYTLBR.-Mistross Judith. 
Ry BARAH TTTLER, 



Whn She Came Through. 
Huried Diamonds. 
The Biackhall Ghosts. 
The Macdonold Lass. 
Wjtch-Wife. I Sapphlra. 



Mrs. Carmichael's God* 

desse». 
Rachel Langton. 
A Honey-moon's Ectipsa 
A Young Dragon. 



ALLBR UPWARD.— The Queen against Owen. 
By ALBBRT D. YA1IDAM.-A Court Tragedy 

By B« A. YIZBTBLLY. 

The Scorpion. ; The Lover's Progress, 

By LEW. WALLACB.-BenHur. 

By PLOBBNCE WARDEN. 

Joan, the Curate. | A Fight to a Finish. 

Ry OY WARMAN.— Express Messenger. 

Ry A* WBRRER.— Chapenga's White Maa 

Ry WILLIAM WEBTALL. 



Red RyvinetoL 
Ralph Norbreck's Trust 
I'rust-money. 
Sons of BellaL 
R oy of Roy's Court. 
With the Red Eagle. 
A Red BridaL 
Strange Crimes. 
Her Ladyship's Secret 



For Honour and Ufe 

A Woman Tempted Him. 

Her Two MUli«!.n». 

Two Pinches of SuuOl 

iNigel Fortescue. 

Birch Dene. | Ben Clough. 

The Phantom City. 

A «jii«cr Race. 

The Old Factory. 

As Luck would h.-ive it. 

Ry ATHA WE8TBORY. 

The Shatlow of Hilton Pernbrook. 

By FRED WHISUAW. 

K Forbidden Name I Many Waj's of Love 

By C. J. WILLS.— An Liasy-imintr l-cUo»i 

Ry JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 

Cavalry Life ; anrl Regimental I-eijemli. 

By LOUIS ZANOWILL. 

A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 

By EMILfi ZOLA. 



The Honour of the Anny. 
Germinal. | The Dream. 
Abbe Mouret's Trans- 
jfrcssion. I Money. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 
Dram -Shop. | DownfolL 
His Excellency. 



His Masterpiece. 
The Fat and the Thin. 
Dr. PasciL I Joy of U'e 
Fortune of f!:* Ttruvjonv 
Lourdes. I rrj:tf»ihic»s. 
Roma "Work. 

Paris, I Truth. 



GHBAP SSDITIONS OF POPULAR NOYSSLS. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2*. each. 
By Mn. ALEXANDER. By ORAMT ALLEN. 



MakU Wife, or Widow. 
Bund Fate. 
Valerie's Fate. 



I A Life Interest, 
Mono's Choice. 
I By Woman's Wit 



By B. LBSTBR ARNOLD, 

Phra the Phoenician. 

ABTBMOB WABD'B WOBBB, Complete. 



PhJllsrta. [ Babylon. 

Strange Stones. 

For Malmie's Sake. 

In all Shades. 

The Beckoning Hand. 

The DevU's Die. 

The Tents of Shem. 

The Great Taboo. 



DunL-iresti's Daughter. 
Dtichfv of PowsylaiuL 
niooJ Voy^l. 
J »»»«■: reel s Masterpiece 

Tlie .';r»l!vw.ijr. 
•riU« Vo'-.a* Coil 
At Market Value. 
Under Scaled Orders^ 
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Tvto-Shilliko Novels— co»/«»Mtf<t. 

By R«v. S. BARlMG-OOUIiD, 

Red Spider. I L\e. 

By FRANK BARREIT. 



Fetterrd for 1 
I.iUlo La.ty Liii'.on. 
Hetwwn l.ii'f ;ind iK-ath. 
Sin of 0',)^.i ZassouUcU. 
I-'oUy Murrlson- 
Lieut. iiiftnbas. 
l{one>c Davio. 



A Prodi^Mls ProjfrcM. 

r'ountl iii.ilty. 

A Krcoilinj.' Vengeance 

For Love and Uouour. 

John lord. Arc. 

Wofn.iTi of Iron Bracelets, 

The lUrdiiig ScaiidaL 



A Miising Witii.^ss- 
By StF W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

Rcady-M'.tncy Moruboy 



My I-ittlc (j.il. 
With liarji and Cro*vn. 
Tl.isS.ii ■.: \ 11:. .III. 
The (...Men Uuttrrflv. 
TheMonk^of Thrlri 



l(y Ct-;i,-.'s Arbour. 
Clnpliin of the l"le«t. 
'Die Scimv -Side. 
Th2 Cd^x- Li Mr. Lucralt. 
Ill 11 i:\i.u-fx 'j I>iy. 

I'll \ '.ars' Tenant. 



The Ti' 



By Sir WA.'..TER BESANT. 

Al! Soru and iJo.i iiu.>nb. 1 1 lie IJ« il of St. Paul's. 
The Capt.iiiis Roora. The Holy Rose. 

All in a (.;-udcn I- air. ( Anni..-.-I of Lyonessc. 

Dorothy J-urster, S:. K^ithcrino shy Tov.cr. 

Vv.r.W Jack. [Thrn. | Vk^xWa-x Camellia St.-pli.i- 

The World Went Very Wci: The Ivorvf.uc. [nolis. 
tliild.cii nfGilicoa. ! The Rohtl •hic.-n. 

Htrr iMulus. 1 D-youd Drcnis Avarice 

I-Or I-.itth .itid Freedom. Tlip Revolt of Mjti. 
To Call Her Mine. I In Deacon's Orders. 

The ^fa•,tL^ Craftsin.in. I The City of Relujrc. 
AMBROSE BIERCE.-ln tlie Midst of Life. 



Camp Notes. 
Savage IJfe. 



By FREDERICK BOYLB. 



C-ilifoniian Stories, 
r.abnel Conr. y. 
Ln..k of Ruirin;; Camp. 
An Heiress of R' d I).^.r. 



I Chronicles 
1 Land. 

By BRET HARTE. 



of No-man's 



Mn>. j Mnruja. 

A Phvllis of the Si'.rras. 
A Waif of the I'l o'ls. 
W.ird.TGoM'-iiGatc. 



By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



Shadow 01 ih.- Sv<ujd. 
A Child o» N.iturc. 
CodaiiiUhe Man. 
Love .Me i.r l£vex. 
l-oxulove ^!.-in■T. 
Tlie i\Jast<-r of the Mine. 
Anu.in Water. 



i ii.o .M.i.'tyrduni ol Ma- 
I delinc. 

I The New At«lard. 
The llcirof Luine. 
I Woman and the Man. 
1 Rachel [>onc. | Malt. 
1 Lady Kili-atrick, 

BUCHANAN and MURRAY.— The Charlatan. 
By HALL CATHE. 

A Son of Hagar. | The Diomster 

'Ihe Shadow of a Ciitnc. 

B.v Conimaiidor CAMERON. 

The Cruivc ul the 'Black I'r ii<e.' 

By HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

The A'lvtrnturei of Junes. 

By AUSTIN CLARE.— For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIYE. 
Pau Fcrroll. | Why I'imI lV:o !1 Kii'.ed hLs Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure <-< SaiU. | Ih.e R^.d Sultan. 

By C. ALLSTON COLLINS.- The Bar Sinister. 

By MORT. and FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne rage. 



The VilU-e Con.edy. 
Yon riay Me False. 
]5bck?,iniiU and Scholir. 



TransnntrraliMn. 
From Midnii.du to Mid- 
night. 
A Fight >rith Fortune. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Armadale. | After Dark. 1 The Woman in White. 
No Name. | Aiit<nima 
Basil. I Hide and Seek 
The Dead Secret. 



incen of \{'.\. 
Mis.s or hL's. ? 
The New .Maifdalen. 
Tlie Fr-.-on IJeej). 
The Law and Ihe Lady. 
The Two DLStini--,. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
A Ro^uc -i Life. 
My Mi&ccUanlcs. 



The 



Moonsttme. 
Man and Wile 
Poor Misi 1 inch. 
The Fallen Leaves, 
Dan-htcr, 
Ic RoLto. 
Heart and Science. 
'I Say No!' 
The l-.vil Genius 
Little Novels. 
Lcjiracy of CairL 
Bhnd Love. 



Je/ohcl 
Ihe ni3 



By M. J. COLQUHOOMr-Evcry Inch a Sobllefl^ 

By O. EGBERT GRADDOCK. 

The Prophet of the Great Snioky Mountuns* 

By H. M. CREI'iaN.-TalcsoftbttCaiiph. 

mAtr CRIM.-Tbe Adventures of a Fair Rebc. 

By ■. M. CROKBR. 

vQie. 



Pretty Mis'? Nc 
Diana Barrin;»fon. 
A r.ird of Pas>jag«. 
Proper Pride | ' To Let' 
A Paniilv Likeness. 
A Third Person. 



Village Tales and Junjrte 
Tiaaedies. | Mr.Jends, 

Two .Masters 

The Real Lady Hilda. 

Married or SlixglcJ 

Interference. 



By ALPHOMBB DAUDB«. 

The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 

By JAHBB Dfi MiLtiS.— A Strange Maamcript 
By DIGK DONOVAN. 



Mich.icl Dancvkcll. 
In the Grip of the Law. 
From lufciTnatiou " " 

ccivcd. 
Tracked to Doom. 
Link by Link, 
Sii<[)K:n.n Aroused. 
Riddles Reati. 



The Man-Hunter. 
Trjck.-d and Takcru 

( auvrht at I,ast ! From lufciTnatioa Ra* 

\\ lio Poisoned Hefty 
Dun.-ant | Wanted I 
Man from Manchester. 
A Detectives Trirmj-hs. 
Mybtcry Januica Terrace. 

By Mrs. ANBIB EDWARDEB. 
A Point of Honour. ( Archie LovelL 

By EDWARD BOOLBSTOM.-Rosy. 
By G. HAMVILLE FUHB. 
The New .Mistress. I The Tijjer Lily. 

Witness to tho Dc^d. | The White Virgin, 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fella Donna. | Fatal Zero. I Seventy - five Brooke 
^'f^vcr lorjfotten. | Polly. I Street, 
.Second Mrs. Tillotson. | The Lady of BraAtotne. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD and otb«»a. 

Strange Secrets. 
By B. E. FRANCILLON. 



Kinjf or Knave? 
Romances of the Law. 
Ropes of Sand. 
A Dovr and his Shadow. 



("Ilympia 
One by One. 
A Re-:'. <0"">^n. 
•Juecn Copiietuti. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
.Seth's Brothers \Vi:e. | The LawtonGtrl. 
Prefacad by BIp BART LB FRBRX. 
Pandurangj Hari. 
By CHARLES GIBBOK. 
Robin Cray. In Honour Bound. 

Uai-.cv Fr';e. Flower of the I'orest. 

r r.ack of Gold. The Braos of Yarrow. 

vN'hat will the World Say? 'Ihe <:.olden Sh.aft. 
In Love .aul War. Of Hish Dfgree. 

By Mead antl Stream. 
I,ovinjr a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Hc:^rt'<; Dtliglit. 
Blood Money. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT.-Jiiues Dulw. 
By ERNEST GLANYILLB. 
The Lost Heiress. I The Fossicker. 

A Fair Colonist. 

ANDREW HALLIDAY.-Hvery day Papers. 

By THOr/IAB HARDY. 
Under the Grconv.oo 1 Tree. 

By JULIAN HAVTTHORNB. 



For 
In I 


the Kin^r 
.riturCi G 


r. en 


A H 

The 


c.irf^r.o 
Dead lb 


:>;oi 
an. 



Otir-ntin. I i-llic 
fortune's F<'v)!. 
Miv-iCa loxna. | Dust. 
Beatrix Randoli h. 



Love— or aJV'anio 
David Poindc.xt<'rs 

appearance, [} 
The Spectre of 



By SlP ARTHUR HELPS.~Iv8n do Biron. 

By G. A. HENTY.-Rujub tlie Juggler. 

By HEADON HILL.-Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HITwL.-Trcason-FcLony. 

By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

'^ ' ' Lady Venier's Fflaht. __ 



A Maiden ail 1 urloni. 
In Dur.uice \ i!e. 
Marvel. | Peters Wife. 
A .Mental Strni;i.de. 
A Modem Circe. 
April's Lady. 



Tile Red -House ^fysteTyi 
The Three Graces. 
IJuiati-sfactory Lover. 
Lady Patty.J NoraCrelna 
Professor's Experiment. 
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Bv Mrs. OA&H£I' HOI^Y.-Thc Lovers Creed. 
Z^ ALFRED HUNT. 

By MARK KERSHAlW. 

Colonial Facts and l-jciions. 

By R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Ganic [(.reen.' I j;";,-^'-" 'rv 
•The WenriacT of tl»e | bell Larry^ 

Bjr EPMOMA J^PKJtLBTlBR. 
Madame Sam.-Ot iie. 

By JOHN tBY8.-TUe Lindsays- 
By B. LYHH LULTON 
Patncta KomiiaiU 
Tlie WorUI V. ell Lost. 



By MARGABSU A^»* ?*«*» 

Gentle and Siaii'le. 



The Atouciiicnt of I^am 

Di:nrlas. 
Rtbel of the Tamily. 
Sawinij the Mnid. 
The (Jiic Tou Many. 
Dulcie Uvcrtoii. 
HUBNaV W. LUCy.-Giilccii Fleyc«. 
By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 



Under which Lord? 
Pastuu Car'-w. 
•My Love'.' | lone. 
With a Silken Thread. 



ncntin.k's Tuto„ 

Muri/.iy's M.v-t.jt. 

A C.nDUy Family. 

At Ilcr Mercy. I Kit. 

re!rsTrv>t. ) Halves 

ThcClvrJardsofClytle. 

Tlic Foster brothers. 

J-.. :n.l rVal. 

The Lest ot Husband*. 

W alter' !4 Word. 

l-allen Fortimcs. 

Huniorou'> St'>ncs. 

/r=:KD Reward, 

A Marii'C Kesidcnco- 

MirkA'ol>*^y , IiJi:l>Sp"«* 

Under v>n«« Rool. 

Carlynn s Veir. 

I-or C.'ish Only. 

The Cnn on s Ward. 

The Talk of the Town. 

Holiday Tasks. 



.\ I'erftxt Treasure, 
What lie Cost Hur, 
A Con{ideiUt,il AKxait 
C-.l-.-.v-wurn. Talcs. 
The Riirnjt Million. 
Sunny Stoties. 
I osi Sir M.)^.-.in.;bcrd, 

A Woman's Voiv^'cande. 

Xhe FiUdily Scayc liracc. 

Gwcndurs-.'-S Harvest. 

Like Fatr.er. Like Son. 

Married Utneaih Hicn. 

Not Wo.vcd. but Won. 

Le« Black than We're 
P.-tlntt-d. I By Proxy. 

some I'rivatc Vmws, 

A Grape from a Tliorn. 

Tim My>tttcy of Mtf- 
bridi^c. I ^'■'■',-"» J^.^''*^' 

The Word and the Will. 

A I'rince of tlte Dlood. 



Dear Lady liisdHii). 
Waterdalc Neighbour*. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
A 1-air Saxon. | Camiola. 
Linlcy Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 



Donna <Jji>:ote. 
Maid of Athens. 
The Count of a Season. 
The Dict.itor. 
Red Diiunonds. 
Kiddlo Ring. 



By HU€KMACCOLL^ 

Mr. Slram^crs Sc.il'-d Pa'.ket. 

GBO^GE MACDON ALD.-Healher and Snow. 

By AGNES M ACDOHBLL.-Q^^kcr Cou.ms, 

By W. H. MALLOCK.-The New Republic 

By BRAK1>BR MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of liie Sea. 

Bw L. T. MSADB.-A Soldier of Fort-iix. 

By LEONABD MERRICK. 

The Maa >* lio was Good. ^^„ 

Dy Mrs, MOLESWOBTH. 

Hathcrcoutt Rectory. 

Bv J. E. MUDDOCK. 
n^r! Mnn'. Secret I Fr- m Bos-u of the Deep 

Dead Man ^^l^^^^,^^^^ '^„,, Wonderful. 

Bv D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



A Trying Patient. 

By Mrg. CAMPBBLV PR j^BD. 

The Bounce crfa Station 1 Chustjna hard 
Outlaw and Lawmaker I ^\^\- \^;i<^^ ,'"^' 
The Soul of Countess Adiv.iu. 

By RICHARD PRYCB. 

Miii Maxwell & Aiie.c:ion,s.- 



By CHARLES KE*PB 

It is Never Too Lnt,. to ' --' ^'■•" ' 



Mend. I The J at, 

Christie Johnstone, 

Th- DouMe M:lrr^^^rc. 

rnrVourselfiallisnacc. 

I ove IJltle. Love Lonv.'. 

(•'hitter and ih-s Hearth. 

Course of True T/^V«- 

Aiiti;l>ineraphyofa riucC *>•',,■;'" tt,,-- 

A Terrible ^ cmptation. 1 A Woman-HAteft 



A Bit of Hiiin.ui Nnture. 
lMr-,t rerr.<..n Su;;.';ilar. 
Bob Man-US Little Girl 
Tiinc's Koverr^es. 
A W.istad Crime, 
In Dircht t'eiil. 
Mount nesi'oir. 
A Cai.'^ul o Nails. 



Foul Play. \ Hard Cash. 
The Wandcnni: ILir. 
Sin^leheail. Doul.le'ace. 
Good S:or es of Man, &c. 
Pc- W- luncton. 
Gr.Hn'.. (;.i;.nt. 
I A Pcflous Secret, 
A Simpleton. 
R^.idiarin. 



raphj 
leTe _ 

Bv Mrs. J H> RIDDELL. 



A Mod.d 1 

Joseph's Coat. 

Co.ils of 1-iro. 

VidSir.in^e. 1 Heartri. 

old liln.-er's Ht^ro. 

The W;iy of the World. 

Cynic I'ortune. 

A Life's Atonement. . -- --. 

By the Gate of the Se. . 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

One Tr.^?ller Re;..,;.^ ! Th. Bishops B.ble. 

Paul Jones s Anas. 

By HUME NI3BET. 

•Bail Up!' ^ 1 Dr. Bcnuud St. Vincent. 

By W. B. NORRIS. 
Saint Ann's. ^ ' ^"^^'^t'^^r 

By OBORGES OHNBT. 
Dr.Rameau^^'* A Los't L'ye."'^ '' 

By Mrs, OLIPHANT. . 

whueiadies.7 , I '^rnSr' "*''''''" 

The Pru»tose Patlt. I LuKland. 

w« ntiinA. 

Little Wooden Shoes 
Mollis. I Bimbt. 

PipistrcUo 

.\ V I'llA^^e Cotninune. 
W.md-i. I Othni.ar. 

Ircsrot^ I Guilderoy. 
In Muremma, 
Kufiin •. I Syrhn. 
Sant.i Uarbara. 
Two C'llendors. 
Ouidn's Wisdom, Wit, 
and Pdlhub 



Weird Stories. 
Fairy Water 
Her Mother s Darhnj. 
The Prince of Wales s 
Garden Party 



The Uninhabited House. 
The Mystery in Palace 

Gardens. 
Idle Tales. 



Alone on WideW.de Sea. 
( ;ood Ship ' Mohock. 
The I'h.mtom Death. 
1< He the MAn! 
Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 



Held in Bondn^c. 
Strathniore. | Chandos. 
Idalia. I Trlcotnn. 

Under Two Flaj;s. 
Cecil Castleinainc s Gni^fo. 
Puck. } Pa^carcl. 

FoUe-Farinc. 
A Dog of Flander'i. 
Sij.'na. I Ariadne 

Princt^<5 Napraxine, 
In u Winter city. 
FriendsJiip. 



By F. «. RDBINSOH. 

,« sfrAu^e I The Woman m the Daik. 

Women are ^^'^^^^^^^^^ ^f Justice. 

nur <« CLARK R.USSBLL. . 

Round thfc^ai^V rd«. I M.V Shipmat. _Lou.se. 

outhe Fok'sie Head. 

In the Middle Walch 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

riook for the Hanimock 

-I he Mystery, of Uio ^^ ^^,^^.^_...^. 

'Ocean Star. tI« T , • of Ihe^en. 

Romance J.-nny H.arlowc. ^'^ l'^'" '^\;; ... 
An Ocean Tragedy. I Tha La^t i.nir> 

By GEORGE i^UGUSTUS BALA. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 

By OBOBG* B. BXW8-t.wo Wlvc5. 
The Ring o' Bells. JSnoirs of a Lnndlr.<ly. 

M ary Jane's Mcn.oirs. | 'e JJ^7ro,„ th.e Show 

M.ry Jane Married, ^'e„"conn..and.ncnts. 

Tales ot Today. i>':^^onet Abroad. 

¥[ilSop's'crime. I Ko.ues and Va.^.bond.. 

ARTHURSKBTCMLBY.-A Malcbin the Dark. 
By R. A. BTBB»DALB,-The Afeh.vi Knife. 

By T. W- BPBIGHT. " 
The Mysteries of Heron \ »J'-^j^:?,,\iSer T««ciiy. 

Dykf. ., I |>,,ruo's Roinaiice. 

The Golden Ho<,p. ^^,^ -.n Fult ^ . . 

Hoo.Lvu,kc<V. \*^ Husband U^Oi m^S^ 

By Deviou3 Ways. *i 



CHATTO 6 . INDUS, PU^LISHMS. 



Tvo^Sbilliiio 'Ho\mMJ^^centiHM4d, 

WW MIsMM WIT, JLUBTM. 

A Fdhm of Trinity. | Orchanl DaaMraL 

TW Junior Dmn. I In tbe F«c« of the World. 

ICatter of St B«oedlcf t. | Tb« Tremlett X>Uinondi. 

To Hb Own llaitw. 

By B. IiOOIB BTBTBIIBOB. 

mbbaNlKttts. 



New An) 
1^ BOBBBT BUBTBB8. 



-Handtoy CfOM. 



TalMfor 



By WAUTBB mOBBBUBT. 

Kite Marines. 
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T. ADOLFHOB TBOUAPB. 

CutDUmond. 

By AHTHOBT TBOUAPB. 



Fran Frotarannn. 
Marion Kay. 
Kapt in tbe Daric. 
TtM Way W« IJre Now. 



The Land-LeamMTS. 
The American Senator. 
ScartK>rouifh'9 Faatlly. 
Golden Lion at Granpere. 



By y. BLBAMOB TBOLLOPB. 

Uke Shipi upon tbe Sea. lAnne Furnesi. 
Mabel's Progress. 



By KABB TWAIB. 

A Pleasnre Ti^ ) Stolen White EUphant. B 

The Glided Am. Life on the Mis^issipi^u I 

Hacklcberry Finn. h^i.oocooo F 

Tom Sawyer. I Sketches. 



:-Note. 



By 0. O.FBABBB-TTTlJIB^MistressTuiii4 
By BABAB TTTI.BB. 

Bride's Pass. | Lady Bell I The Huguenot FamRy. 
Burled Diamonds. I The Blackhall GItosts. 

St. Muogo's City. What She Came 1 Iiroug- 

NoMesse Obli«e. | Beauty and the Dea!>t. 

Disappeared. 

By ALLBB UFWABD.-QtM«o agahist 0«v 

By WH. WBBTAXJai— Trust-Money. 

By Wbu, BriLLIAHBOB^A Child w\.Ao^ 

By JORB BTBAHOB WIBTBR. 

Caralry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

By H. y. WOOD. 

The Passenger fhm Scot- 1 The Englishman of thJ 
land Yard. 1 Rue Cain. 

By HABO. BmiKAB.-My FUrtations. 



raw 8BRIB8 OF TWO-SHIIiLntG NOYBIA 

Bound in picture cloth, flat backs. 
By BDWIB LBSTBB ABNOLB. 

The Constable ot Sl Nicholas. 
By Sir WALTBR BBBAHT. 

8c Katherine's by Tower. | The Rebel Queea. 
By H. BIBDLOBS.-AiaaUe's Juju. 



By HeD. BODKIN, B.C. 

Dora Myrl. the Lady Detective. 
By DIGS DOBOYAM. 

Man from Manchester. I The Man-Hunter. 

Wanted I I The Mystery of Jamaica 

Dark Deeds. I Terrace. 

Tales of Terror. | \'incent Trill. Detectlre. 

By 0* K. yBBB.— A Crimson Crime. 

By PAUL OAULOT.-The Red Shiris. 

By Major ARTHUB ORIFPITHS. 

No. 99 : and Blue Blood. 

By OWBB HALIfc— Track of a Storm. 

By BBBT HARTB. 

Luck Roaring Camp, Sec. ( Col. Starbottle's Oicnt. 

In a Hollow of tlie Hitli. Protcj^re of Jack Hamlin's 

Sappho of Green Springs. | Sally Uows. 

By HBADOB HILIfc-Zambra. the Detective. 
By PBBOUB HUKB^The Lady from Nowhere 

By BBHUBD HITCHBLL. 
Plotters of Paris. | Ttie Temple of Death. 

Towards the Eternal Snows. 



AssegaJ 



1 



By BBBTBAM MITPOBD. 

TheLuckorCerardRldgeley. I TheKif«'t 
By J. B. M UDDOOB. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 
By CBBIBTIB MUBBAT«-His Own Ghost 
By OUIDA. 
SyrUn. | The Watert of Edera. 

By JAB. PATB^Modera Dick Whltting 
By DOBA BUaSBUi. 
A Country Sweetheart | The Drift at Fate. 

By OBOBQB B. BIMB. 
In London's Heart. | Rogues and V'agabcmcK ^ 

By FBABK BTOOKTOB. ' 

The Young Master of Hyson HalL I 

By BUBDOWBBB^Tale of the Serpent. 

By 8ABAH TTTX«BB.— Citoyenne Jacqueline 

AUiBB UPWABD.-Qneen against Owen. 

ByP.WABDBB. Joan, the Curate. 

BTBOB BrBBBBB.~Sport and Spangles. 

By JOBB BTRABOB WtBTBB. 

Cavalry Life ; and Regimental Legends. 
Bsf LOUIS ZABOWILL. 

A Nineteenth-Century Miracle. 



8IXPBNNY GOPTRIOHT NOYBL8. 



By OBABT ALLBM.-The Tents of Shem. 

By PRANK BARRBTT.-l'ettererl for Liie. 

By ARNOLD BENNETT. 

The Grand Babylon Hotel 
By WALTBR BEBANT. 



Children of Gil>eoa 
For haith and Freedom. 
Dorothy I-'orstcr. 



AU Sorts and Conditlonsof 

Men. 
Tlie Orange GlrL 



By BEflAHT And Rt%B. 

The Golden liutter ■ kr^iU STvrvy Mortibof. 

The Monks of The = .-. T h o L h ,-. r .; -hi u( the Fleet 

By ROUEitiT eUCKAHAN, 
The Shadow of the ^^^ ..-r-J | < JoJ =tnd Ihe Man. 

By B. &ARikO*COU4iP. 
Red Spider. ^ t.vr 

By HALL CAINM. 
A Son of Hagar. \ The De^iti^ier. 

The Shii<t(3w 'if a t.^Tun^ 
By VtLKia COLLIffA. 
Armadale. | No Name, IManuidWile. 



Tbe Moonstone. 
The Woman in Wh > 
By Bh 
Dtasa Bartlngton. 
A Bird of Passage. 



The I>a4 SrCrtt. 
I Tbr New Magdalen. 
. CRQKBR. 

J I^ity Kti^T, N«>Jle. 
I Beyond £Jje lain. 



By B. LBPBLLBTIBB.-MadjuBe Sans^;f*ne. 

By D. CHBISTIB KUBBATt-Joeeph's Coati 

By OUIDA. 

Purk. I Moths | Strathmore. | Tricotrin. 

Held in Bondage. | Under Two Flags. | Chando-i. 

Ihe Massarenes. J Friendship. J Ariadne. 

By JAHBB PAVII. 



Lost Sir Massingberd. 
'B READS. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 
The Cloister and tha 

Hearth. 
Never Too Late to Mend. 
The Double Marriage. 



Walter's Word. II 

By CHABLB! 
Griffith Gaunt. 
FoulPUv. I Hard Cash. 
Pf-g Woffington : and 

Christie Johnstone. 
A Terrible lemptatlcm. 

By W. CLABK BUBBBLU-The Convict SU^p 

By BOBBBT LOUIff BTBVBBSOM. 

New Arabian Nighu 

By WILLIAM WBBTALU-The OkS Factory. 

By BHILB ZOLA. 
The Downfall | The Dram-Shop. "** 

Lourdcs. I ROTae. | Paris. 

By JDBTIB HoOABTHT. 

A Short History of oar own Timea 
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